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— 4hkl^!tlbottfcrrtttttl^ ismleSacaTor use by 

individuals involved in the operation of aduk literacy programs. It is an attempt to 
bring together into one concise and simple document, the successful operatbnai 
procedures that some of the directors of the Right to Read Reading Academies 
have used in administering their respective programs. It attempts to address the 
programmatic concerns that program directors have on a daily basis as they 
operate their programs. 

The Handbook suggests procedufts, ideas and materials for those functions 
that ai-e particular to adult literacy programs which operate on limited budgets 
and which make extensive use of volunteers as reading tutors. Special circum- 
stances, varied organizational structures and, in some cases local policy, may 
dictate pnKedures different from those suggested, however, the Adult Utiracy 
Program Handbook should provide the directors of Htei^y programs basic ideas 
that can be adapted and augmented as local circumstances require. 

The writers of the chapters, at the time of writing, were active project directors 
of Reading Academies. The idea for the Handbook arose from a need expressed 
bv the directors for a guide which would help them mike the best administrative 
decisions in operating iheir programs. They felt a need to share ideas, experiences 
and suggestions with the other directors operating in other parts of the country 
who possessed expertise in programmatic areas in which they felt they may have 
lacked information. After the general outline of the Handbook WjIS developed, 
individual project directors with expertise in spx:ific programmatic areas, were 
asked to write a "how to" article on a topic of their choice. Realizing that each 
Reading Academy is imique and that the "administrative style" of each project 
director is different, the contributors were asked to approach the article and to 
present suggestions in a manner that would have universal applkrability. The 
reader of the Handbook should approach each chapter with the thought in mind 
that the suggestions presented are based upon actual experiences and, in most 
cases, grew out of necessity. 

finally* the articles were written voluntarily and thus incurred no costs to the 
Federal Government. Special credit and thanks is given to those project directors 
who tcx>k time from their busy schedules to contribute to the Handbook. They 
wroie from different backgroimds of experience, however each ont with expert 
knowledge, and they bring diverse perspectives to the central issue: how to 
organize and manage an aduk literacy program. The articles were written in 
various parts of the country and thus the total Handbook should be viewed as a 
collection of readings in specific content areas of administration of adult literacy 
programs. 
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I he HUcce!«.H ot anv atiult literacy program de* 
ptrncU ino^itty ajxin two tactorr^: the degree to which 
il offers the aduh ilieiits the type of services they 
iieeil and desire and the ability of the program 
adtnitiistrator to make programmatic decisions 
which it'sult in positive advancement of the pro- 
gram goals, riiese two grossly oversimplified fac- 
tors are not automatic or easily obtainable. Because, 
to offer relevant services and to make soimd ad- 
ministrative del isions* imply that all other variables 
have been cotitrolled. It implies that, in a literacy 
program, reading skills are cleveloped in a manner 
which allow the adults to function effectively; that 
the program hnsefteitively ccxmiinated with other 
service agencies; thai instruction is available lit times 
an<! IcHatirms convenient to the clients; that the 
administrator is well trained and well versed in the 
field of aiiult literatv: that the piogram is ade- 
quateiy staffed; that the program has the support of 
the community, including the private sector and 
niuch« tnuch more. 

L'nfortunatelv. t\o literacy program ever reaches 
the point that improvement is not possible. A fid, 
those that are viable and etfective are usually the 
<mes operated by the types of administrators that 
aie constantly searchitig for ways to improve their 
programs. It is for these reascms that the Handbook 
was developed. Because* there is always someone 
who has already faced and successfully solved pro- 
granunatic concerns which vou may be currently 
facing. V 

As an active administrator or prospective ad* 
mittisirator of anadult literacy progrim, yoif^reor 
will be challenged dailv by decisionmaking situa- 
ticms: hf)w to best recrttit and retain both clients and 
tutors; how to make use of the variety of social 
services available to the clients; how to develop a 
tutor training program: how to select and evaluate 
adult instructional materials; how to evaluate the 
pn>gram; how and where to locate funds for pro- 
gram cotitinuatitm etc. The Handbook at- 
tempts to present some ideas and suggestions on 
these and other topics which Reading Academy Di- 
rectors have found to be usefitl and practical. 

(Iredit is given to the following Right to Read 

I 



Reading Academy Pn)jects» the project directors 
and their staffs and to the staff of the Community 
Barred Branch of the National Right to Read Pro- 
gram for their valuable inpuC^nto the content of the 
Handbook. 

1. Hacienda La Pu^te Unified Schcx>l District 
Valley Adult School 

Readmg Academy Outreach Program 
La Puentc, California 
Ms. Laural Adier* Director 

2. City and County of Denver 
Denver Public Library 

Right to Read Reading Academy 
^ Denver, Colorado 
" Ms. biane Davalos, Director 

3. University of Northern Colorado 
Consortium for Adult Reading Atademies 
Greely, Colorado 

Dr. Joy Coy» Director 

4. Evanston Township High School District 
#202 

Right to Read Reading Academy 

Evanstown, Illinois 

Mr. Sidney Bergquist, Director 

5. Literacy Action* Inc 
Atlanta^ Georgia 

Right to Read Reading Academy 
Mr. James Radford, Direaor 

6. Grand Valley State College 
Right to' Read Reading Academy 
Grand Rapids, Michi^n 

Mr. Faite R-P Mack, Director 

7. Eagleville Hospital and Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter 

Right to Read Reading Academy 

Eagleville, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Karl A. Schneider, Director 

8. Arlington Public Schools 
Right to Read Reading Academy 
Arlington, Virginia 

Ms. Etorothy Taima, Director 

9. Janesville Literacy Council, Inc. 
Right to Read Reading Academy 
janesville, Wisconsin 

Ms. Beverly R. Griggas, Director 

10: The Bridge Fund 

Right to Read Reading Academy 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Ms. Sandra J. Page, Director 
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n. Delta College 

Rigbl'to Read Reading Academy 

Saginaw, Michigan 

Ms. Mildred Mason* Director 

12. University of Tennessee 

Right to Read Reading Academy 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Ms. Marion Maroney, Director 

The organization of* the Handbook was com- 
pleted by Mr. Stephen Thorn. Education Program 
Specialist. USOE. Right to Read with input from 
Mr. Thomas R. Hill, Chief, Community Based 
Branch, USOE, Right to Read. The editing, rewrit- 
ing and coordination of publication was completed 
by Mr. Andres R. Montez, Education Program 
Specialbi, USOE, Right to Read. 



U.S. Office of Etf ucftion &trwral Rtqulrunents 

Since the original objective of the Handbook was 
to assist directors of Right to Read Reading 
Academies, and since it is anticipated that many 
projects that will use the Handbook will be receiving 
tlnancial support from the U.S. Office of Educa* 



tbn, reference is hereby given to the U.S.O.E. gen- 
eral requirements. 

All programs receiving funds from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education are governed by the U.S. Ofike of 
Education's f^/uTiziion Division General Administrative. 
Regulations (EDGAR), in addition to the respective 
legislation and rules and regulations. This docu- 
menr serves as the guide to answer ^uesUom of ^ 
technical nature and those which bear a direct reb- 
tbnship to administrative and fiscal requirements 
by the U.S. Office of Education. Project dirtctors 
/ should consult this document for answen to such 
^ issues as: commencement of project activities; 
changes in Key personnel; dual compensstion; gen- 
eral grant terms and conditions; financial report- 
ing; definitions; authorized forms and tnstructi^ps; 
report of Federal cash transactions; request for ad- 
vance or reimbursement; amendments; budget re- 
visions and minor deviations; monitoring by recipi- 
ents; performance reports fir>r nonconstruction 
projects; limitations on costs; duration of project; 
cost principles for State and local governments; cost 
principles for nonprofit instiiudons; cost principles 
for educational institutions; accountability of Fed- 
eral funds; closeout of projects; site visits from 
U.S.O.E. program officer; publicationSt and other 
issues. 
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OlfiRitionofTiiiiit 
Initial Optratlon Proctdum 

Fufkttwnai rhe absence of reading and 

lUtt^(aiy: oral communication sktHs 

\ necessary for effective 

" f unctioning in society 
Goai: The solution to the problem 

- 4tfale4i4»^m*rahc4:im;lie4^^- 

the reduction of functional 
illiierary in youths and 
adults within the service 
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area 

A formal or informal 
collection of data to identify 
the target population* 
determine educational 
needs, and isolate any other 
factors relevant to ultimate 
program success. 
A specific, measurable 
program outcome 
expressing what is to be 
accomplished* for whom, 
wheti. ^nd how it will be 
evaluated 

Methods of accomplishing 
objectives* including 
program structure, 
administration, job design, 
and evaluation 

rhe geographic area to be 
served by a particular 
literacy program 

Those youths and adults 
1^ ithin the service area 
whose reading or speaking 
likills render them 
inadequately prepared to 
function in society and who 
are the main f<x.us of the 
program 

Projection of completion 
dates for program 
objectives, expressed 
graphicallv 



'7/ wu'te fitpt xu^f whftf you're f^omff, you may end up %omfU'her^ ebe T 

itttriMluctiort 

I'he tiiunber of illiten^te ind viduals in the United 
States is astoutiding. The number of dollars allo- 
cated to alleviate the problem are limited. But. the 



Operatum 

Mamigemrnt System: 



Serx'we Area: 



Target Populatwn: 



Time Lme: 



J ■ 

human resources potentially available and the pes* 
sible approachos^to combatting it are limited only by 
the energy, enthusiasm* and creativity with which 
we as persons interested in literacy programs face 
the challenge. With this in ntind, the decision was 
made to collect, organize, and record jthe informa- 
tion that our collective experiences as Right to Read 
Reading Academy Directors have uncovered. This 
TTrst^secfibWHTscu plahnmgTTour partTcu- 

lar situation will undoubtedly necessitate discarding 
some of the following suggestions nr<d adapting 
others, but it is hoped that some of i\ v sharing will 
help contribute to efficient program planning. 



Neids Assestment 



A* Rationale 
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The most salient reasons for using a needs as- 
sessment instrufnent to structure a literacy program 
are these: 

1 . If you don't knoM^ where the needs of the com* 
munity lie, efforts of the program personnel will 
be largely misdirected. 

Only by recognizing needs can objecrives be es- 
tablished arid ao evaluation system become an 
integral part of the program. 
The contact made with agencies when doing the 
assessment will make them aware of who you are. 
Furthermore* the favorable attitude resulting 
from participation in initial planning rather than 
external imposition of another program in the 
comifiunity is of vital imponance t9 eventual 
success. 

4. A demographic survey will enable establishment 
of satellite sites in* close to* orconvenient to areas 
of greatest concentration of the target popula- 
tion. 

5. rhe process of assessing needs will put you in 
contact with other organizations offering similar 
or conjunctive services. Awareness of each oth- 
er's existence can avoid duplications and possibly 
lead to a sharing of resources, facilities, materi- 
als, staff development and training sessions, 
mutual referral of clients, and joint publicity 
campaigns. 

6. When the time comes to seek other sources of 
funding* whether it be government or founda- 
tion grants, individual or corporate contribu- 
tions, it is essential to have statistics on commu- 
nity needs and the degree of success the pro- 
gram has experienced in meeting them. 
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B. Idettiirtcatioo of Needs 

l ilt' picRfSH iA t-iumitj^ t>ui a tiee<f?» a*kSt^snient 
vc\ is not <>\et whrlniifigh cliftk ult, but*il d«>e» 
m{ittir littu* and cuVctui piantiit!}>^. Often a local 
iinivin Mtv or anps ut {noiessfunaisi wili votumeer 
ihfir c\|>i»rti*ii* to fioii-prcdit organi/atiuns. \U 
clu>u^ll ilu'H- otgani/aiuMis have ditlerciu naipt*** 
atid diift'icnt s{x>nstirtng agetuics in oath city 
4X1 1 ArVi;lnmt*t*i !> i:r IVthr)it ,it ■^^^^i^ta!U4vw<^ Ai— 
tion\ tVi hnit ul A'^'^i^^t'^niV). thcv tan ustta^y be U>* 
1 atfd bv t ontat ting \<>ui hn a! riiiteil Way chapter. 



1. rRFPrAN\l\c;PHASt 

I hts pha^ii* invi>lves tleterininaiitm oi what jinior- 
inaticMi is recpurcd. how it will Ik* gatliered. ami by 
what means it will ix* ititerpreteci, Sinnv Acacietnies 
have toutiil that ti>ittracitug consultants tor thistask 
is. Hell wtirth the exjH'nn. 

i 

SattoNolls fmhhsht'tl \tnf{u \ 

Refer to ttie Ap{H'tuti\ tor a list of relevant na- 
ticHtal fieeds avH-ssinent stiuiies ami addresses iot 
obtainuig t i^piesi^f the results. 

ft. ifrmttf^afphtf tnformatitm im \i>ur target area 

A list o! State atnl Uh a! orgatii/ations who getier- 
allv have act ess to statistical data on adult literacy is 
also in the Ap|H*ntit\. 

/ . Stm i fmdtu ted hy Program prrsofntet 

Ah hough data ct>llected In other t>rgani/atitm» is 
iiseiuL vou will prtibablv have to add itifonnatitm 
ttillected with j>otentia! pr<^gratn services specifl- 
callv in mind u»obtaiti the nect*ssary data. (Several 
Diret tors mentioned that despite extreme faniiiiar- 
it\ with the target aiea* nee<is assessntetit data il- 
lumifuiteci some stirprtsittj; realities.) 

I) Ittterviews of potential participants and 
students t urtetuK eint^net! in Achdt Basic Edtica- 
titMi and Knglish as S<'cotid I -iinguage classes. Ques- 
iKms shcuiid he structtired to: 

a) identitv the atlidt pt>pulati<«i hy age. race. 
sc*\. ediu ationai and etiipltn nient status, 

b) detrnnine etlucational needs as pe - 
ceivet! h\ the |x>pidatitm» 

c) identtfv factt»rs t>t the target population 
that mav af ttn t their sticcess in learning (especially 
tieetts tt>r fhidttigetupltmnent, babysitting services^ 
atiti transf)ortati(m). 

d) idetuifv educational programs currently 
available to atiults. awarettess of these prt^grains. 
and attitudes ttmard them. I bis is important when 



. consideri\tion h being g:tven to estai]4ishment of 
satetlUe centers. Trying to set one up in a neigh- 
bttrhcHKi where sitnilar sen'ices exist will not only 

, uisure difficulty in^securinp students, but it will 
aiuagotnze the agency whose *Ccrritorial right** have 
been violated. (See chapter appendix) 

,2) NJail survey of employers (see chapter ap* 
(KMuiix) * ' ; . 

S) Mail survey of S()cigJ sgryk^ ednralional - 

~ ageht^H (iie chapter app^endix) • 

A caref ully chosen task force, iticluding represen- 

^ tatives frtMn the sponsoring agency, specialists in 
aduif ^ucation, the State Right to Read office, 
busitiess^ cooperating agencies, and the s^tudent and ' 
tutcir poputatibn will not only .offer invalttable ad- 
vice regarding determination of needs, but wili also 
aid in collecting needs apsessment data. 

C Prioritizing Needs 

I'he process of prioritizing needs involves con- 
sideraticmof some of the following criteria: 

1 . tt>tal numbers t>f functionally illiterate youths 
and adults in service area, 

2. non-English speaking populations. 
;i. racial differential, 

4. age differential, 

5. geographical distribution, 

6. estimated income level of target groups, 

7. attitudes of target population about educa- 
tional programs. 

8. employment profiles, 

9. ItK ation and thrust of similar services — 
bus lines, daycare facilities, 
health clinics, senior citizens lunch 
housing projects, programs, actions 
recre3*H>n centers, centers 

10. facilities and human resources available, 

1 1 . budgetary limitations on staff and material, 

12. funding Agency regulations and'ppHcy, 

l:l. numies potentially available so that programs 

may ctmtinue after termination of funding. 
Particular literacy programs will have to determine 
the relative weight of the various criteria. 

D8t9ntiiiiation of Objectivts 

A. Tn nslation of High Priority Needs iitto 
Objectives 

This phase of program planning is a natural out- 
gr fh of need prioritiwtion. Consideration of 
tl. . <i!\v factors will help answer que*itions regard- 
ing . rtigram structure and size, location of the 
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Academy and satellite center*, need for an English 
^ as a Second Language (£.SX.)cumpnnent,sc>utVe 

of instructors, and inethcKis of participant recruit- 
. ^mem. By this time it will not be difficult to state 
' objective^ in terms that are specific enough to be 

evaluated. and realistic enough to beVhieved. At 

this stage of program planning, objectives should be 

divided into three types. 



B. ClAtegpriet of Objectives 
* ♦ 

OPERATIONAL — 1 hesc relate to the administrative 
functioning of the program 
i.r . " I hroujgh public media and 
agency rm^errals, recruit 25 new 
clients each quarter and in- 
scribe in the program/' 

iNsi Rl i:] ION AL— These relate to the degree of 
learning expected to cxrcur. 
i.e. "Of those clients 
remaining in the program at 
least 6 months, 60 percent will 
improve one reading level as 
measured by standardized 
tests." 

PROOl cir — I hese refer to physical materials or 
literature that come out of the 
program. 

i.e. Tutor s Manual will be 
prepared and reproduced by staff 
within 3 numths ol program 
initiation date/* 

2. Objectives may be further divided intocogni- 
live and affective, and will generally relate to staff 
tnembers as well as clients. Some examples of affec* 
tive objectives might be: 

a. ••All Stat! members will attend at leasj one 
workshop to improve sensitivity to students needs 
and frustrations and resultant behavioral changes 
will be measured by student input." 

b. "Fiftv percent of the students will imf^rove 
reading for pleasure as Judged by questionnaires 
and staff observation.'* 

It should be kept in mind that objectives must be 
specific, measurable, attainable, relevant and be- 
havioral. They should clearly express what is to be 
accomplished, /c>r whom, when, and how accomplish- 
ment is to be measured, (iertain types of objectives 
in the affective realm are difficult to measure, how- 
ever, they should be stated in terms that are as 
specific and measurable as possible. In deciding 
what areas vou wish to^iddress in the affective do* 

4 



main, it may be useful to refer to the section on 
forms 'lo see what kinds of questions other similar 
projects have used to determine attitudinal and be** 
havioral changes. Also, the chapter on evaluation 
gives detailed suggestions on formulation of project 
objectives with an emphasis on how they arc intrin- 
sically tied to mechanisms for evaluation* 

One final word on determination of objectives: 
since we all know what happens to^xbe '^l^est^ laid 
plans of mice and men/' it would be prudent to 
consider potential barriers an.d plan for alternative 
soludons to pfbblcms. 

OparatlonatMinagtrntfit Syitom 

A. Introduction 

For the purposes of program administration, 
^^Operational Management Sysl.*m*' has been de- 
fined as t'le methods for accomplishing and evaluat* 
ing program objectives. What it includes* in actuah- 
ty, are all the topics discussed in this Handbook. 
Therefore, thiscliapterwill touch on organizational 
strategies with reference to other chapters and out- 
side resources that deal with management systems. 

B« Methods 

Having determined program objectives ^y iden- 
tifying and prioriti/.ing needs, the next step is to 
decide how bes^ to accomplish those objectives; that 
is, what methods will be most effective in solving the 
problems that have been identified* Jusf as every 
literacy program has a different situation and 
slightly different problems, all of us have to decide 
individually what the best methodologies for solv- 
ing those problems will be. Generally, however, 
selection of methods should be preceded by these 
questions: 

1. Who is working on simitar problems in your 
community and which techniques seem to be the 
most successful? ^ 

2. Which of these programs . c most successful in 
accomplishing what they set out to do? 

3. What methods have been tried in the past and 
with what results? 

4. What are the limitations imposed by budget, 
time, and resource constraints? 

It may be necessary to employ different methods 
for different components of the program or for 
different sections of the service area. In addition, 
second and third choice alternatives should be con- 
sidered since you are probably dealing with a num- 
ber of unpredictable variables. 
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C Stnicturing the Progn^ 

Once the ntethodotogies are ciecid^ upon, the 
remainder of the pri)};ani can be structured. You 
Will want to consider necesssary auivities relutiie to 
program t luu tiontng^ delegation of responsibittties* 
creation of job design!^, adminiiitrative hierarchy, 
ccmtnmnication channeU. and evaluation prcxre- 
durc^. l he following chapters give excelleni sug- 
gejilionji th eaiti tiT tficjie areas'But tHe reader in 
particularly rcferrtnl to the chapter!^ on "Job De» 
scripiitin" and "Staff Development'* for program 
Htructurtng and job denign* and the chapter on 
"EvaluaUoti'* for tying determination of program 
objeiiivw to evaluation pnKedures. 

To sort out the tasks that lie ahead and to clarify 
their inter-reiatton^htp, it mav be helpful to make a 
simple four-column chart with !he headings: 

Problem Objective Methcxls Evaluation 



In tl»s wav y<*u can cheik at a j^lance and be sure 
th.'t evtTv problem is handltxl; that appropriate 
methcKlology is tnitablished for accomplisbing each 
objective, and that the evaluation mechanisms are 
built in from the beginning. 

D. Time Line (see chapter appendix) 

Another device for ensuring task completion is 
the lime line. This is simpiv a graphically formu- 
laitnl prc>jectEon oi target dates for the accomplish* 
ment •of various objectives. It may fake various 
iorms, but one example of a graph style time line is 
included in the Apfx^ndix. I'arget completion dates 
areobviousiv not ironclad, however* they will help 
keep sou on track and will make the staff aware of 
program directions, activities* and deadlines. One 
cauiiimurv word: I ry to be realistic in planning 
activities am! ;tme frames. If your program receives 
ftuuling from anagency. vou will beaccoutuable for 
unmet deadlines. 

In preparing'^time lines for the accomplishment 
4>f activities* it must be kept in mind that not alt 
(>bjcctivt*s will have a target date* and not all can be 
put on a time sc hedule. Kor example* many of the 
optrrational objectives will be ongoing: the product 
objectives can be assigned a target completion date* 
but the itistructicmal objectives often cannot. The 
f olicm ing list will exemplifv how objectives might be 
planned h ihin time frames. 

(hte Time — Submit grant applicati(m 
Publish Tutors Manual 
Prepare E.S.L. Achievement Tests 



Opeti Four new Satellite Centers 
Write Student ind Tutor Contracts 
Prepare Slide Presentation ^ 
Daily — Reading Tutorial Sessions 
Classes 

Weekly — Orientation for New 'i utors 
Staff Meeting 

Placement of Students with Tutors 
FollciH^-u|>_phpne. Calls ^ - ^ 

BhWeeMy — rraining^wo-^kshops for Reading 
and £.S.iL. Instruaors 
Speeches to Community Agencies 
for Ren a.^ment of Participants 

Monthly — Newsletter 

• Monthly Report tff Sponsoring 
* Agency 

Monthly Calendar of Events 
Student Progress Reports submitted 
by Tutors 
lask Force Meeting 

(Imrterly — Intensive Recniitment Campaign 
Student Testing 
Certificates of Achieves >^nt 
Presented 
Budget Review 

fSemi" 

Ammal — Performance Narrative and Financial 
Reports due 

Tutor Api ation Activities 
Apinnal — Application tor Continuation Grant 
Report to Sponsoring Agency 

In formulating the time line, be sure to anticipate 
future year^* program operation including pro- 
jtTted growth and piHsrntial additions. A time line 
for budgetary activitfes may be incorporated into 
the program activities time line or stated separately, 
depending on whether the Project Director is also 
responsible for the budget. To supplement the 
Time Line* some Academies have made use of 
monthly (^aletidars (see chapter appendix). These 
might include such activities as: 

1) accok^plishment pf objective 'components oc- 
curring on a weekly or monthly basis and 

2) workshops sponsored by other organizations* 
social activities^ and radio, television, and 
newspaper coverage of the program: any- 
thing of particular interest to staff and partic- 
ipants 

To conclude* careful planning will not only help 
ytm as Pmject Director t{> accomplish objectives* but 
?r will atso encourage staff and students u> set goals« 
to make time frames for their accomplishments, 
and facilitate the learning process. 
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Prioritize needs 

Formulate program objectives 

Select methods to accomplish 

each objeaive 
Read remaining chapters of this 

Handbook before determining 

program structure and 

activities! ^ 
Develop 1 ime Line . ^ 



Adutt Literacy Prognm^Time Line 
(Sample) 

AlBKyr 

imtution Oiti: 



Activities RclevMtto AccpopiiitaiMt of Pnptm Qtioctives ' 




Aug 


Sept 


(tet 


Nov 


Dec 




Feb 


Mtr 




May 


June 


Tttk Fore* Muttni 




▲ 






A 






A 






A 




tntenstw Ricruitnwnt C«!npaign 






▲ 






A 






A 






A 


Studti^TtStiftg 












A 






A 






A 


Ctrtifiettt of kfmtmit PttiMtttiont 








A 






A 






A 






PertEtrmanci Nirrstiw tnd Fin«nci«t R«f)ort» 














A 












Tutor Apprieiition Actintits 










- — 




A 








A 




Appkitioft (or CoattKMtton Gnnt. 


















A 








AnautI Report to SpORSorinf Agtmy 












A 














PubteatkJft of Tutor'f Mimiat 






















■— — ■ 




OpmNMSiMHtoCintir 










A 






A 








A 



Determine coffHuunity needs^ 
0>Uect data from previous 

needs assessments 
Obtain additional information 
needed for target area 
through surveys of 
potential participants^ 
tmployen^ a.id service 
agencies 



Adult Literacy Program— April Calendar of EvenU 



SUNMY 
» 

3 

10 

EASTER 


MONDAY I 

i 

1 
! 


TUESDAY 




THURSDAY 


mw 


SATURDAY 








1 

Fmaf Day 
Recfvltmant 

March Monthly 
Report to 
Ubraiydue 

Awards Kghl 


2 

MitroSUtt 
Cdieit 

"Witics of 

Agency 

Sitrvtval" 

"Conflict 
ResotutiSRS" 


- -H 

ESI Regis- 1 
trattoR for ; 
Sowing Term 
(ApniM) 

ESI Testing 
& Ptmment 

Rea^ng 
Testmg 
diagnostic or 
progress 


5 

RegistrattoA 
Testing 


6 

Registration 
Testmg 


7 

Registration 
^ Testing 


8 

Good Friday 


9 

"fWioaV 
Rtltio 
Ftagrain 
Fbonoo 

to Read 

» 


H 

ESi. Classes 
Begm . 

Open Satellite 
Center— 
Wfestvvood 
lit)raiY " 


12 

Reading 
wofnsnop 
I 304:00 


13 

Reading 
womsnop 

6:30-9:00 

DelPueWo 


14 

Esta 

Senrana 

TYSTkhv 

Featuring 

Right to 

Read 


15 

SttMtent* 

Tutor 

Softball 


16 

Adult Educ. 

Cei^er 

Vtortohop 

Cuni^ium 

Matirials 

Atiraria 

CoHege 

9:00^:00 


!7- 

m Rsdto 
'Xttfctno 
Today' 

Read 

Stutfettt and 
Tutor 

S IS AM to 
I030PII 

Tutor 

Apprtctitioft 
Wfiw-Ttstmg 
. 200-6 00 PM 
The Pines Apt 


18 

Bilingual 

Dnver's 

Education 

PaftlS-9-30 

Del hiebip 

School 

Reading 
Worlshop 

1:30-1:00 

i 


19 

Btlmgus! 

Onwf's 
1 tuucsTton 
! Part tl 8-9:30 

DetPuebte 

Scitool 


20 


21 

Task Force 
Meeting 

1:00 P.M. 


22 

Student- 
Tutor 
Softban 


23 

ESLWbf1($l)op 

10:00-3:00 


Reading . 
Wortishep 

6:30^9:00 
M Pueblo 


Ll 


^R 

May News* 
tetter and 
Calendar 


29 

Student 
Progiess 
RefxtrtsDue 

Studer^* 

Tutor 

Softball 


30 

ESLWolulrap 
10:00-3K)0 
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List of Orgamzations Providing Needs 
Aa^ssmem Data 

1. ^j\ppal«ii hM Adult FdiKiiiMHi i .rmrr — * 

Mc^rrhrad State t*ni%rriiiv 

Morrhfud. kcti^uckv 40351 . 

"Aica»ut Irdurmatton Nrrti" 

'* Av^?Miing Cloinnuinttv Srr vices*' 

"(4>{xtng Skill Clategnrie^ tctr I>isadv4nt3ged Adutt&" 

2. t titer national ftcading Association 
MKI BarkMiate Roaci 

Newark, IVIawarc 19711 

Journal of Rfodtng 
Rfiuini^ Research Quarterly 

•*Right to Read 77"— Bimonthlv report and Bibliographvbv 
IRA under contract with the Office of Education 

Natsi>nai AdvtM>r\ l4>uncit on Aduit Education 
l\S. Office of Education 
MX) Marvland Avenue^ S.W. 
Washington. I>.C:. 20202 

" Target Ti^imlatkm in AHuJts Edtication, !974** 

4. National Anse^'^tnent of Educational Progress 
E<iucati(in O^mmi^sicm of the States 
7*H) Lincoln lower Building 
|Ht>0 Ltncoin Street 
IVnier, C.olo H0203 

AttMUfil hidttes List of publications on State and I^al As- 
sessment. IVsting» (lareer and Occupational Devel- 
f>pment. Basic Skills 



"Functional Literacy; Bastr Reading ftrrformancc*** Brief 
summar>' and highlights of an assetstnent of IT^year*- 
old students in 1974&: 1975» Prepared for the National 
Right to Read Office 

5. National Asiociatbn for Public Continuing and 

Adult Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W. 
Washington. D C. 20056 

6. Naibnal Center for Aduk Siatistici 
VS. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington. D.C» 20202 

''Statistical Report on the Condition of Education, 1978** 



Suggested Agencies to Contact to Obtain Statistics 
on Local Adult Illiteracy 

State 

Boards of Community Colleges and Universities 
legislature 

Professional Education AsscKiatioDS 

Right to Read State Office 

State Department of Adult Education 

Lcx:al 

Business and Industry 

Census Bureau 

Department of Social 55ervices 

Newspapers. Radio and TV^ Stations 

Task Force for the Adult Literacy Pfog^hn 
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Development of Job Descriptions 



Beverly Griggas 



InticKiuciicm 

E&tabltshhig a need tor job design 

Interviewing 

M<KleI for job tle^gn 

Organi/;*ti<^irnuxiel 

2iamplejob designs 

Chapter Chei klisi 



to 



tflteuction 

I here is a need tor a variety of literat y volunteers 
H ithtuan adult literacy progratn.. Notevervone is a 
tutor IxTause he cxpref^Jienan int^'rest in the literacy 
effort. While an individual may tnitiallv contact 
\our aRetK V with the purpose of wauling to become 
a teaching volunteer, it is jxisfsible that there h an- 
iMher |K)Hition available that will he of richer mutual 
U-nefu. It is necessary , therefore, tti approach the 
jobof '^hiring" volunteers with a clear, concis^e idea, 
ot what your program needs as well as what the 
|x>tenfial volunteer needs and has U) offer. A means 
of doing this efficientU and professionally is 
through the development of job descriptions or job 
tlesigtts. 

Establishing a Need for a Job Design 

During itutial j^laff planning ii inessential that the 
dircc for of the adult literacy program study organi- 
zational pur|>os<» thoroughlv^ This will enable him 
or her to construct meaningful and realistic volun- 
teer job designs. Each program will have needs 
unitjue to its p;irticular -rlientele and organizational 
stt ucture tnakiiig it necessitrv to devise jobs to at- 
tend lo thoH* needs. Job descriptiom also make it 
|)ossible to <iemonstrate the distinction between 
vohuiteer and paid staff resp<msibilities and to es- 
tablish a clear chain of command. Recruitment of 
lioth pai<i and volmueer staff can then beccmducted 
tosix cific tasks which together will work toward the 
f ulfilhnent of the purposes and ideals of the total 
project through more efficient delegations of re- 
s|)onsibiltt\, broader program input and increased 
program productivitv. Practically speaking, it 
should be |x>ssib}e for the volunteer to have a job 
desi riptioti of his of her own so that he can check 
hiniselt against the qualincati(ms to see what he or 
she needs to learn, w hat he or she already |X)ssesses. 
and toi hec k progress against the jobexpectaticms. ^ 

tdeallv each volunteer description should be di- 
\ided into a combination of nitty-gritt^ mundane 
and challehging, creative jobs. The development of 
such designs w ill dearlv be a challenge lo the pro- 
gram direcfi>r and staff. Volunteer enthusiasm* 
tommitment, and dedication will offset the extra 
nme sjient in cxmununicatingan attractive job pack- 
age that is dearlv essential to the "*whole*' program 
purfK)se, 

Dr. Aaron I^nenstein in Why People Work cites 
tour levels of relationshi(>s: 
I . Relationship to self (image) 



2. Relationship to others 

3. Self to Organizational identity 

4. Self to mankind 

Inttrvfewliig 

In the developiiieni of job designs, in the inter- 
views, and in volunteer placements, it is important 
to keep these i^elationships very much in mind and 
to develop an awareness and potential for satisfac- 
tion within each category. Although interviewing is 
covered in another chapter of this Handbook, it 
should be stated that simply handing an individual a ' 
job description upon his or her entry into the inter-. ^ 
view could be overwhelming and discouraging for 
the aspir g volunteer. Exercise sensitivity by ex- 
plaining that he or she is not expected to assume all 
of the listed responsibilities at once; that the job to 
be performed is necessary and tIjaJ as his or her 
skills develop, responsibility will peinci;??3S€d.. 

Flexibility is necessary also. It may be that 
"trade-offs"can be affected as volunteers discover 
that their strengths and weaknesses can be offset by 
other volunteers in other position^. It is important* 
to be receptive to new ideas and to remember that 
there are often more interesting ways of reaching 
an organizational destination just as efficiently. 
Don^t be afraid of keeping a position vaciat until 
the "right" volunteer can be found. It is too easy to 
stop looking once a slot has been filled, thus over- 
looking the person best able to perform in a job 
capacity. Remember that awareness of program 
purpose and goals, effective job design* purposeful 
recruitment, selective volunteer placemtent and 
thorough total staff orientation will work together 
to provide a positive start towards a challenging^ 
rewarding literacy program. 

Model for job Desipi 

rhe foUowing^ model may be of benefit as you 
approach job needs and design. It is important to 
recognize however, that you must start from the 
basis of your specific organizational purpose and 
delivery system. Also, the model is intended only as 
an example and should be modified to fit the need^ 
of each local program. ^ 

It is possible to construct program job designs 
from a model of this type. 

Possible job development model for field coor* 

dinator within literacv program. 

EXAMPLE: 
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Organiiation Modal 

Kotlcnving is a lisling of fkhmhlf Job l)csip;ns that 
could be developed within a lirerao' program: {Re- 
member, your particular organi2ationaI structure 
may not be such that anv or all of the jobs listed here 
are relevant. I hese penain, basicaliv. to a non- 



GOAL: 



OiiEcrtvES 



To taaed functiwialfy Hhtiftt* «}iiitt 



To racfuit 120 adtfU tmnmt ifsto tJit 
progftm. 



WETKOOS: 
im appliegWg) 




Mid^t. tfoor ter^doer. f«f«ngl 
tptaliir't Ittfgifi. flP 




^i^mm OMifttifgtft 


DE$t6M: 








io5 0g»lgn 





io<l» Dittgft 



Agtficy 

















profit, privately tnaintained adult literacy program 
miKlel...one particular structure of many poi,^4ble 
structures. 



Board of Directors 

Vice President 

Supplies Chairman 
Librarian 
Editor/Tutor 
Newsletter 
School (I(x>rdinator 
Staff Secretary 

Standing Committees 

Board Secretary 
Placement Chairman 



Editor/Student 

Newsletter 
Speaker^s Bureau 

Chairman 
Records Coordinator 
President 

Treasurer 
Tutor Advisors 
Volunteer Reading 

Tutor 
Director of Tutor 

Training 
Field Coordinatdi 



Also, keep in mind thai the descriptions repre- 
sent an elaborate and fonnal structure that not all 
agencies or organizations may be able to use effi- 
ciently. Therefore* the structure presented should 
be vie>ved as one possible arrangement which may 
be adopted as it is or that may be adapted in anyway 
to suit the philosophy of the agei^cy or organization. 



Sample Job Descriptions 



EXAMPLE: 



Job DESCRiPrioN 
Board of Direcfors 



Purpose: To keep over-all objectives of the program 
clearly in focus and satisfy itself that goals of the 
comtnittees and responsible personnel are in 
harmany with these broad cAjectives. 

Respof^ubilitifs: 

I . Select the Executive Director and accept ob- 
ligation of working effectively with the exe- 
cutive and through him^ with the staff and 
volunteer staff. 

Establish such broad policies governing the 
program as may be necessary to cover con- 
tinuing or recurrent situations in which uni- 
formity of action i^ desirable. 

3. Use special knowledge andxontacts of indi- 
vidual members in the improvement of the 
program. 

4. Assure itself that the agency is effectively in- 
tegrated with its environment and with other 
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organiiatfons and public to.^vhtch it h re- 
lated. 

3. Actept responsibility tor securing adequate 
ttnanciat resources. 

t). Assure icsell* that its basic legal and moral 
responsibilities are fulfiiled. 

7. l>e%'elop and abide by rules and pnxredures 
as to how its structure and operations are to 
be organized. 

8. tlive lo the program the full support, prcfs- 
tige and leadership of the board itself and of 
its individual members. 

9. everything in its power to keep its own 
membership able, broadly representative 
and active. 

10. Appraise the program quarterly to assure 
itself that the objectives are being achieved; if 
they are not* then either the objectives them- 
selves or the means of achieving them must 
lie revised. 

Designated Meetings: 2nd Tuesday of January, April, 
Julv and October as stated in By-Laws to be held 
at the organization s offices at 12 noon. 

EXAMPLE: 

Job Descrifmons 

Stamting Committees 
Cleneral: 

AH committees will be appointed by the President 
to serve a two-vear term (%vith the exception of the 
Nominating Comtnlttee which is elected by the 
membership at the Annual Meeting). 

The President and Executive Director will serve 
as eX'oftlcio members of all Committees except the 
Nominating Committee. 
Responsibilities: 

L The initial responsibility of the Standing 
C'ommittees is to review their duties and to plan 
means of fulfilling these duties. 

2, To initiate C>ommittee goals* time lines, and 
means of evaluating progress. 

5. To prepare and submit an annual budget to 
the Fina^ice Committee for approv;. . 

4. To select a secretary to take minutes, record 
actions or recommendations made to the Board of 
Directors, and to prepare an Annual Repori. 

Sominating Committee * 

Responsibilities: 

I. lo seek persons with talent for organiz^tiotu 
personnel, ftitancing, promotion, service while 
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keeping m mind the needs ot the organization, geo- 
graphical location, age groupings, sex, profes- 
sionalism, and those with altruistic purpose. 

2. To outline the responsibilities of the particular 
office to those asking to ser\^e. 

3. To present a slate of Board of Director mem* 
bers, officers, and future nominating aimmtttee 
members to the Annual Meeting for election by the 
membership. 

4. To present slate of five for Nominaimg 
Committee. 

By-Laws Committee \ 

Responsibilities: 

L To review the By-Laws every two years or 
more often, as necessary, to be sure they are consis-* 
tent with the Articles of Incorporation of the agency, 
and that they conform to the laws of the State. 

2. To be sure that the By-Laws are workable and 
are being practiced by the organ tration: ' ^"^ 

3. To convene at the request of the Executive 
Committee or Board of Directors when a major 
need arises for the study and formulation of rec- 
ommendations for amending the By-Laws. To 
pt esc'it these recommendations to the Boards of 
Directors. 

4. To become familiar with the established par- 
liamentary procedure and 16 serve as resource per- 
sonnel for meeting protocol at the request of the 
chair. . , - 

Persomtel Committee 
Responsibilities: 

1. To interview applicants to Till the position of ^ 
Executive Director and to make recommendations 
on the candidate to the Board of Directors, 

2. To study salary ranges, increases, fringe ben- 
efits, vacation schedules and make recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors. 

3. To consult with the Executive Director with 
regards to the following: a) interpretation of orga- 
nization policies regarding the filling of otl]ier staff 
positions, b) assessment of the work loads when 
considering vacations and closing of the office on 
holidays. (The Executive Director has the respon- 
sibility to hire, dismiss, and promote his staff,) 

4. To draw up letters of employment agreement 
between the organization and staff personnel. 

5. To make provision for systematic Board 
evaluation of the performance of the Executive Di- 
rector* 

6. To mediate in serious disagreement between 
the Executive Director, Staff, President, and other 
Board Members. 



Public Reiatiofts ard Promotion 

Rcsponikibiliiies: 

L To f urther public understanding r^i the 
policies and objectives of the organization. 

2. To ptx)vide the Board and staff with an un- 
derstanding of local public opinion in order to help 
improve the functions of the organ t2auon in the 
community. 

3. To develop a quality public infonnation pro- 
gram, to include: 

a. month-to-numth plans, 

b. long-range plans* 

c. evaluation techniques for measuring the 
effectiveness of the public relations pro* 

gram, 

d. Basic approaches to mcaude: 

1 ) materials for distribution, 
posters and signs, 
brcKhures and fliers 
b(K>kniarkSt 

2) newsletter, 

3) coinmunitv media — newspaper, radio, 

r.v:, 

4) eKhibits, 

5) Speaker's Bureau. 

4. Work ccK>peratively with other committees in 
setting up and designing fair displays. Appoint 
booth den jonstrators, contact fair personnel, etc. 

Fhuince Committer 
ResponsibilittcK: ' 

1. To establish an annual operating budget and 
to submit it to the Board of Directors for approval. 

2. ro review monthly operations of the agency 
and report to the Board of Directors* 

3. To consider budget adjusttnents and nt^ke 
recommendations to the Board of Directors for ap- 
proval of line item changes. 

4. To prepare and present tc^ the Board of Di* 
rectors an annual audited statement. 

5. To advise Committee chairmen of allocation 
within annual budget as based upon their projected 
needs. 

6. To review and consider budgets as submitted 
by Committee chairpers<ms. . 

Program Dnftlaptwnt 
Responsibilities^. 

I . lo work cooperatively with the Executive Di- 
rector in initiating and carr>'ingout the functions of 
tutor/student recruitment* tutor training, place- 
ment and supportive services. 
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2. To assist the Executive Director in evaluating 
the progress of the program. 

3. To develop methods for recognition of volun- 
teer and student achievements. 

4» To cooperatively plan the In-Service pro- 
grams with the Executive Director. 

5. To assess student needs as they are expressed 
and to consider these need.« in reviewing the cur- 
rirulum. 

6. To review tutor training techniques peri- 
odically and make provisions for updating them 
such as the following: 

a. introduction of new materials 

b. provisions of supportive services^ i.c.» field 
trips, specific task training packets. 

7. To work cooperatively with the Executive Di- 
rector in projecting a timeline and goals for the 
fiscal year, 

a. establish priorities, i.e. outreach 

b. setting workshop dates and times* 

c. establishment of training teams, 

d. projecung needs for numbers of tutors, 
ESOL, and writers. 

EXAMPLE: 

Job Description 
Title: President 

fiesfmsihte to: The Board of Directors 

Two-year term of oHice or until ^ successor is 
elected. To be eleaed by the membership at the 
annual meeting or by the Board of Directors at their 
annual meeting. Definition of terms of office to be 
found in the By*Laws* 

The President must be familiar with all aspects of 
the program and the volunteer membership; have^ 
ability to delegate responsibility; knowledge of par* 
liannentary procedure and the By-laws of the pro- 
ject; ability to be nonpartisan; ability to encourage 
volunteer participation in all aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Rfsponsibilitirs: 

I. To work joindy with the Executive Director to: 

A. Assure the implementation of policies 
and programs. 

B. Keep the Board of Directors, Executive 
Committee and alt Standing Committees 
informed of all essential matters of oper- 
ation. 

C. Recommend the best qualified persons 
for specific assignments. 
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D. Drveiop BcKirci anil committ^ leader- 
lihtp and orientation. 

K. Ail ds the oiTicial repre^ieniadve of the 
Progtatn to outride persons* guests, or 
other organised bodies, or designate an- 
other person wirh special expertise to 
represent the Program. 

K. Be aware of monies available to the Pro- 
gram, investigate relevance to pro- 
grannning, and report to Bc^ard of Di- 
rec tt>rs for their consideration as to f ur- 
ther investigation for f unds« 

(i. Prepare necessary documents for 
negi>tiatfon with funding agencies and 
submit to Board of Directors for their 
approval. 

11. Prejnue the annual report. 

I Keep informed of other State and na- 
tional literacy programs and share in- 
formation with «>ther members. 



II. Separate duties: 

A. {!idl regular meetings as set bv the By- 
I-aws and t*stab{ished policy . 

1. I he .Annual \feeting— as set by the 
Bv-l^ws for the fourth Wednesday in 
.\pril. 

2. The Board of Directors — meeting 
quarterlv on the second Tuesi^ay of 
January, April. July and October. 

I he Kxecutive Committee — meeting 
nionthlv on the second Wednesday. 

4. In-Service meetings as suggested by 
the Executive Director, Executive 
(knimiittee and volunteer tutors. 

r>. Special meetings as provided for by 
the By-I^ws. 

B. Prepare meeting agendas and arrange 
tor the mailing of them prtf>r to meetings 
of the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee. 

Administrate the efforts of the Executive 
Committee. 

D. Establish authority and responsibility in 
the positicm of the Executive Director 
within the perimeters set by fhe Board of 

X. Directors^. 

E. Be sure that the Executive Director, 
meml^rs of the Executive Committee 
and cottupittee chairmen carry out their 
responsibii^tiffs to provide adequate re- 
|H>rts and stat^ical informatiem as have 
been specified by Board of Directors. 



F. Present the annual report for the mem- 
bership at the Annual MeeUng. 

G. Sign alt acts or orders when necessary or 
dele^^te upon the {Approval of the Board 
of Directors the power of attorney. 

H. Fill vacancies on committees in consulta- 
tion with the Execuuve Director. 

I . Receive constructive criticism of the Exc* 
cutive Director or staff and convey those 
suggestions to the Executive Director or 
refer to ihe Personnel Committee and 
vice versa. 

J. Participate in advanced training work- 
shops, ccmferences* or conventions of- 
fered by the program. State or national 
affltiaticms. 



EXAMPLE: 
Job Description 
Title: Board Secretary 

Purpose: To record accurate notes of whatever 
Program business is transacted, and from these 
notes prepare minutes, which are the official rec- 
ords of the organization. 

Place of Work: Meetings as designated by the Presi- 
dent and Board of Directors. 

Hours: As necessary. 

Duties: 

L Keep careful and authentic records of pro* 
ceedings. 

2. Take notes so that the exact wording of a 
motion or motions pending may be fur- 
nished during the meeting. 

3. Search minutes for information which may 
be requested by officers or members. 

4. Prepare roll of members and call it when 
necessary. 

5. (^all tneeting to order in absence of presiding 
officers. 

6. Preser\'e all records, reports and documents 
of the organization except those specificaliy 
assigned to custody of others. 

7. Provide the president or chairman at begin- 
ning of each meeting with a detailed order of 
business, including list of unfmished busi- 
ness, of committees which are to report, aiid 
of announcements. 

8. Provide chairman of eacb<ommittee with list 
of members of his committee and tvith all 
papers called, and instntcttons intended. 

9. Read all papers called for membership. 



to. Autheuttcatr ail moitis bv his cmn st^na- 
turt'. 

1 1. Have available at all nu^tinx?» aipien of it.**- 
Miiuitotu by-taw»» anci/c»r !itattding rules cif 
tbe ctigant/attciiu together with a list of all 
^tafutifig and 5ipiH ia! c ominiiiWs. 

12. iliww till ofllu'tal u>rres|>«Huienre of Or^ant- 
/ation and keep tile of it it there is no tot re* 
^|H>iu{in^^ HTieta: ♦ . 

LS. Read tietexMrv torre^iKHMiemeat tneelings. 
readit{)( signature tu st In'toreumtents of let- 
ter. 

DuraLoH (ff Jttlh' Two vears. 

Vvluntm {hudifimttimt: Ability to in: reliable* fac- 
^ tual and cc»tuise. Able to write minutes to inelude 
only business transiute<l, not discussion, personal 
views, opinions t>r eonnnents. 

» Urmiiaiiun and Vxaitiut^: Hv the Buaid ui Dircctursi^ 
Bv-l^ws, RolHTts Rules ot Orcier. 

Resfnmsihle (o: Ho;n'd ot Diret ttirs 
KXAMfn.K: 

Title: Stat f Set reiar% 

PurfHw: t o hancile cjttue tututions itt an orcterly 
aiuf ef f u lent manner 

PUire of work: Projec t oftites 

Hours: 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

J. Route mail 

2. Keepcaletidar olevemsatid reports 

3. rjHlate bulletin bcKird. maps, etc . 

4. Keep track of piMtv cash, lKH>k s;de tnoney. 
etc. 

5. Answc'^r phones and relay messages 
b. Phoning as ncc essar\ 

7. I vping: matting lists, labels, cc>rres|>o!i- 
ctetu c, rej>orfs. He . 

8. Ntaintain of fice and supply c iosel 

9. InvetUory bcM»ks Und supplies tor the pro- 
gram 

K). Order necessirv supplies for of fice and dup- 
licatitig neetis 

1 1. Operate mimeograph and photcK'opier 

12. N!aintain 

13. Prepare Xifc, I A reimbursemem f orms 
tnonthlv 

14. Prepare pure base orders atul c bee k in itiumv 
4ng materials and inventory 

15. Keep upciatt^l file of members 
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Ifi. Assist with interviewing as necessary 

17. Assist with bcK>kkeeping, as needed 

18. The followitig are to be cleared through the 
Executive Director and. placed on the 
monthly work calendar: 

a. For Pffsident: correspcndencce set up 
meetings atid gather information; type; 
mail agenda 

b. For Student-Tutor Coordinator: maintain 
tutor-student files; update tutor advisor 
lists; mail calendars 

c . For Speakers Bureau Cluarfnan: Type new 
c «)py of script when iic^eded 

d. For Director of Tutor Training: keep rec* 
ords of various workshops; keep lists of 
prospective tutors; correspondence; 
telephone work regarding workshops 

e. Fiyr Librarian: card and record new bcx)ks, 
keep inventor)' of existitig libraries 

f. For NeuKstetter editor(s): prepare stencils 
from dummy; artwork; mimeo, label and 
mail newsletters 

g. For Recruitpfient Chairman: keep list of 
prospective students and tutors; corre- 
spcmdence and recordkeeping; record 
sales of recruitment kits* 

h. For .SVrr^'tory: type stencils of minutes and 
ciupticate; mail same to members; keep 
matting list updated* addresses current 

i. For Writers Group Ci^Chairmen: assist in 
duplicating new materials as needed, or- 
ganize mailings, record sales 

j. For Executive Director: Correspondence 
and various office functions as necessary 
k. For Field Coordinator: Correspondence 
and various office functions as necessary' 

Qualificatiom: Must he able to type and run office 
ecjuipment such as typewriter, xerox, mimeograph. 
Filing skills essential, some bcwkkeeping; pleasant 
and ccK>perative attitude; must enjoy working with 
and meeting peciple; neat and accurate. 

Orientation and Training: On the job. Must be will- 
ing to take Basic Workshop Training for tutoring 
and take a stttdent. 

Responsible to: Fxecutive Director 

EXAMPLE: 

Job DwiiKin ion 

Title: Placement (Chairman 

* Purpose: To thoughtfullv and meaningfully place 
trained volunteer tutors with participants for the 
most prcKiuctivi student/tutor teams. 
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Place of H^ork: At home and at the projcrt office as 
necensan* 

Hours: As nete^wry. 

1. Keep a I(K>se*Ieaf notebook with the follow- 
ing information: 

a. Name, addre^ and phone nuftiber of 
student and tutor 

b. Age 

c. Highest grade completed; where at* 
tended school. 

d. Where employed and working hours. 

e. When available for lessons. 

f. Pransportation needs. 

g. Where convenient to meet for lessons. 

h. Referred by: 

i. Anv physical problems mentioned. 

j. Preterence for a male or female — tutor or 
student. 

^ k. Any goals or interests mentioned. 

L Any additional information that might be 

helpful to the tutor, 
m^ ESOL students — is English spoken in the 

home — what education attainment in 

tbrmer country, 
n. If any testing conducted to evaluate read- 

ing level— possibly from a social worker. , 

2. Prepare a Studmi Data Sheet to include date 
tutoring started and tutor's name» etc., and 
place in active student file. 

3. C'ontact a tutor you believe will be the best for 
the student in question and inform him that 
the student should immediately be contactect 
bv phcme or in person. 

4. Provide the tutor with a^tudent P'^ogress Re- 
port whkh will be the start of the tutor*s rec- 
ordkeeping responsibifities.^ Include other 
forms and instructions for use. 

5. Check within 10 days on whether or not the 
avHsignment is working out. If not. investigate, 
and possibly make another assignment. 

6. Work closely with the Field Coordinator con- 
cerning new tutors and students who have 
been recruited. 

7. Help in the development of new tccruitment 
techniques. 

8. Prepare a student file folder to be kept at the 
office for each student, to include the follow- 
ing: 

a» student referral information. 

b. tutoring and attendance calendars as they 

come in, 
i\ student check-up reports, 
d. any diagnostic informadon and prescript 

tive techniques suggested, 
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e. Skill Book! Diploma ^ubs, 

f. any other relevant information. 

9. If a student was referred hy an agency or a 
school, a Student Referral Form is completed 
and a copy se^it to the agency or school to 
inform them of what has transpired with the 
student. 

10. Assign a tutor advisor and give this informa- 
tion and instriurttons for reporting to the 
tutor. 

11. Contact the Tutor Advisor and give infor- 
mation about the tutor and student ^'match.'' 

12. Send copy of the Tt//or Data S^f to the Tutor 
Advisor. 

1 3. If tutoring must be interrupted for any more 
than a two week period, be prepared to make 
a temporary assignment. 

14. At the terminadon of a student/tutor assign- 
ment, record all of the pertinent information 
of the Student Data card. 

15. Attend last session of each workshop to ex- 
plain placement, etc. 

16. 3e prepared to give more information about 
the program. 

Duration of Job: Two years 

Volunteer Qualifications: Must have an understand- 
ing and compassionate interest in others. KnoWl'* 
edge of recordkeeping and form development 
Time to^pend telephoning for initial contacts and 
follow-up. Ability to work cooperatively with Field 
Director and assistant and communicate on a regu- 
lar basis through telephone and personal contact. 

Responsible to: Program Development Chairman 
EXAMPLE: - . 

Job Description 
Title: Field Coordinator 

Purpose: To seek out and enroll functionally illit^ 
erate youth and adults for reading instruction. To 
seek out and enroll volunteer tutors for the pur- 
poses of providing orie-to-one reading instrucdon 
to functionally illiterate youth and adults. To work 
with the Executive Director in the establishment of 
Satellite reading centers. 

Place of work: Progp:am office and within the dty 
atid county while making calls. 

Hours: As designated' and as needed during the 
evenings and weekends 

Responsibilities 
1 . Become familiar with the programs and per- 



sontif I fit MHtal !ierviie ;iiKcncie» and retei 
(Mrttiipaiu& tti i>ther agemie!* nhen appn>* 
prialc (tor exampte. Department <>! SiKial 
Services^ i:AI*» eit.) 
2. Develop umtailH uith the agencies, busine!i& 
and indu«itry f€»«i»liiit referrals to the literacy 
program. 

5. Make (cUhm-up calls on alt prosper ts re- 
ferrtni the luumil. 

4. Make calls on fornter participants who did 
not complete readifig educ ation, determine 
reasons and attempt to rei niit them back into 
the program. 

a. systeniatkaltv investigate reaM>ns tor stu- 
dent attrition and wavs to combat it 

b. develop survey forms tor interviewing 1 ) 
tutot s» 2) stucients 

c. enli!^? the supp<irt ot a student attrition 
conunitiec (iitili/ing the two Board ot Di- 
rectors represetuatives and others with 
leadership poleutial) to study reasons for 
student attrrticm and attitudes of failure 

d. im the basis ot ciata collected; experience 
and participant input, the recruiter will 
develop recommcndaticms which rtiay 
itulude improveci tutor techniques, 
and/or additional prt)gram services 
(transportattoti, babysitting, counseling, 
or other), and/or'^iciditicmal or improved 
t€-achtng materials 

c\ ccnnpite data on reasotis for participant 
drop€>uts from: 

1 ) interviews with participants 

2) existing information on prospective 
participants 

$) rcTruitthent techniques tried 
f. as an ongoing process, the recruiter will 
make contact with active participants (or 
^nlist others to do so) to see that there arc' 
not problems threatening learning situa* 
tibns. This will be dotie in cooperation 
with the tutor advisors. (Employ partici- 
pants on hi>me visit teamswhen possible.) 

5. Maintain complete records of: 

a. calls made^ 

b. information on prospective students and 
tutors 

c. recruitment techniques tried 

d. other data as requested and/or necessary 

6. Study recruitment techniques and peri- 
rxticatly evaluate methods being used. Make 
appropriate retommendations for change. 

7. Work with Fmutive Director 'to develop 
satellite programs where the need exists. 



Ckmstt uct and implement needs assessment 
where necessary. 

8. Obtain signed satellite agreements sponsor- 
ing satellites (bcatbns/coordinators). 

9. Make arrangements with satellites for work- 
sfibp dates and facilities. Consult with Di- 
rector ot Tutor Training to clear dat&, etc. 

10. Call prospeiftive tutors in adva^nce of work- 
shops and set up appointments for interviews 
and collection of workshop fees. 

1 1 . Supervise participant recruitment efforts at 
each satellite. 

12. Attend recruitment workshops or enroll in 
recruitment course. 

13. Give audiovisual presentations and talks 
when needed. 

14. Cooperate with the audiovisual (speakers 
bureau) chairman in developing presenta* 
tions, scripts, etc. 

15. Work with public relations committee or de- 
velopment of and preparations for display 
bcx}th(s) for shopping malls and other public 
demonstrations. 

16. V^rite informative monthly article for news- 
tetter. 

1 7. Provide written reports as requested by Exe* 
cutive Director. 

18. Work cooperatively with Executive Director 
and appropri;ite committee chairpersons in 
devising, implementing and evaluating 
timelines for: 

a. satellites 

b. workshops 

c. agency contacts 

d. publicity and public relations 

Orieniation atid trainings College degree preferred 
with courses atni experience in reading or statistics 
or adult basic edtication. Must be sensitive and sym* 
pathetic to problems of disadvantaged and/or un- 
dereducated adults. Must be able to relate to the 
adults in the program effectively. Have a basic un- 
derstanding of ciata collecting and analysis t^h- 
niques. Have transportation and willingness to 
drive 100- 150 miles weekly. 

Orientation: On-the-job under the guidance of the 
Executive Director 

Respansildf to: Executive Director 

EXAMPLE: 

Job DEscRiFnoN 

Type of Work: Tutor Advisors 



Purpa\f: l\y act as a perscmai contact between the 
tutor and the Pbcement Cliairman.' 

Htueof Worh: As convenient. 

Hour\: As tuvcHHi r>% 

1 . Be a ci>nta- 1 pefson Ibr the 6- 1 0 tutors 
assigned to ritor advisor. 

2. KiTp up-to-datt jx'i'sona) records (naines« 
addresses, phone, bi;ckg>t>und» students 
assigneii« elc.)'on the tutors a^isigned. 

a. note student s name* 

b. date assigned, 

c. place and time oi teoihing. 
put on record sheet: addnig other 
information as needed. 

!t. Make initial phone call to tutor as soon as 
assignntent is made, intnxiuce self and give 
telephone nmnber and oiTcr of help to tutor. 

4. Xtake quarterly calls to tv.tors 

r>^<theck progress of student and tutor. 

i>. Be encoura^^ing, or jut* i a sounding board, 
*^ Ibr the tutor s experiences. 

7. Rept>rt program and in-service training 
nt^ds to office. 

H. Kepd^rt anv change of status of tutor or 
student to Placement C-hairmaii 
inmiediatelv. 

y. Send in final report to office including 
reason for termination. 

10. NotifV the Placement Chairman if any tiitor 
can and wilt take a second student. 

1 1. S<*nd in monthly ttit^ring-and attendance 
i alendars promptly to office. 

Duraium of Job: A minimum of two years. 

Volunteer Qkuilif ieaUom: The same i^s for Volunteer 
Tutors. 

Ortrntfttion ftnr! 7V/iimim^» ; In-Service held under the 
direc tion of the Placement Chairman. Must tie a 
certified tutor. 

Rfsf^HMhu* io: Placement (>hatrman 

KXAMPI.K: 
Job DtscRipnoN 

/ v^^ of Work:. Volunteer Reading Tutor? 

PurfHfu': Vo provide youths and aduhs reinforce- 
ment through a <me-tcM>ne relationship and addi- 
tonal close persimal attention in helping non- 
readers learn to read. 

Plare of Work: Reading R(H)m or one of satellite 
Icnations. 



Hours: Xf inimum, after a 15-hour iraiuin^sesston* 
2 times per wef^k for 1*1/2 hours; days spdtcd to 
allow for independent work by student^ regularly 
and on time. 

Duration of Job: One calendar year minimum. 

Duties: After the 15-hour workshop, the following 
is expected: 

1. Provide encouragement and support as a 
friend by: * 

a. helping your student cipvelop a positive 
self-concept and self-worth by compli'^ 
menting htm or her on his thinking, les- 
son, aitd even appearance. 

b. showing acceptance of sttideni by listen* 
tng to what he or she has to say, demon- 
strating personal concern, 

c. helping student develop positive attitude 
toward learning, by giving him other 
learning tasks he or she i:; able to perform 
and t>y telling him or her that he or 
has performed well, 

d. encouraging student to continue to re* 
spond to difficult materials by being re- 
ceptive rather than berating for mistakes, 

e. understanding reasons why student ts 
having trouble learning to read. 

2. Give student lessons made up just for him or 
her. 

3. Review with student the work he or she has 
done at home. i 

4. Report to tutor adv isor at regular intervals, on 
student progress and any change in class 
schedule. 

5. Keep record of student*s progress. 

Volunteer QuaUftcathns: Dependable and prompt; 
interest in others and ab lity to reiate to them; com-» 
patible to their needs; respect for confidentiality; 
education— no lim*Utions (above'the literacy level) 
flexible, friendly, patient and optimistic: Sense of 
humor is helpful. 

Orientation and Training: 15 iiours basic tutor train- 
ing in teaching reading to functionally illiterate 
youths and adults. 

Responsible to: Tutor advisor. 

Ctwekiist 

Have you 

1. Defined your organizational 

a. pjiirpose, * 

b. your immediate goals and 

objectives? 
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4. 



2* l>cftermined tmethcHl^) youVe 



3/ Ikx tckHt what jobs are necessary 
• to fifUill these needs?- 

4. Now, tvitt^iime eamh job iti the uiine 
terms as Steps 1-3 and work 
thruu;{h the tmnlet torttiaf hn each 
jobtleHigtt. * 

5. l>eveli>p an orKani/attonal model 
ti. Now* you are ready to design 

nimtel jobs for each p^^siUim in 
your ajjencv. - 



going to achieve the above 




Community Support and M&S:!¥ization 

l^urat Adier 



ImrtMiurUon 

Identity the Needs 

Review your Objectives 

Identity y<njr (Community Resources 

losing (Community Resources tor Student 
Recruitment 

I'sing Communitv Resources tor \*olunteer 
Recruitment 



IntrodueUoR 

A sftufi^ iineniffK'mient rohitumnhip with ihv 
(oiiiiminicv csH*ntial tut \hv htMhhv \urvi\al of 
ail adult lilcraiv progi\tin» Pn)grani stati must Ix* 
st'tisilivc u> U)th t)ie iH-rds ami ihr sirengthH of itJi 
ionuiiuhitv. KffcTtivf publtt sup^KHt and nu>bili- 
/aiio!! \iial to the sucieHsful retruilmcnt and 
ictoittiuEi t>f \x>lU |M)itMUial siudft!l?» ahd tuiors. 
I he tolltm tii^ pages dcMribe some effective ways 
ot i<{efitifvinjj eomimmiiv needs and resources 
plus estafjilishing strategies for meeting ihos^e 
needs aii(i adequately mobih/ing all reHources 
a\ailahte to the progran). I his chapter will also 
explore wavs in which a prj>j^am can fully utilize 
(omntunitv organizations to efficiently recruit and 
letaiti f>oth studetUs and volunteers. 

Identify The Needs 

A thorough knowledge of the needs in your 
ui )^v\ A\v^ w ill help you to identify those organi/a- 
tit HIS antl agencies w ithin the conmumitv which will 
most likeU lx*of helpto y<m. Ifvou haven't done so 
alrea<l\. organize a tonununit\ advisory group or 
task force to help vou iilentifv these community 
needs. 

Begtt^ b\ reviewing the answers to important 
tjuestionvsuch as: How many adults in your com- 
muniiv tiayen't finisheti highstluH)! i>r elementary 
mIum^I? How tnan\ teenage drofxmts are there who 
are out of w^>i k and out of sc h(H>r^ Is there a ycmih 
gang ptohlem in your area, and if so what kind of 
approacfies are currently bcMUg used to involve 
thcH^ young {H*ople in meaningful activities? What 
ts the utu'mplo\ment rate in your community? 
\V!iat is the a\erage iticome level? Is your cunnnu^ 
iut\ mosth wlnte-c cellar, bluenollar. high welHire 
tasc^ loads? Muchot this data is probably included in 
\our projec t pro|)osal. 

S{H»i ial needs should also be (Emphasized such as 
the ideniitlcaticm of predcmiinant languages spo- 
ken in a€Uiittf>n to Knglish; the targeting of special 
needs groups such as physically handicapped; 
gangs; correctional instituiions; halfway houses, 
etc I nique limitations within ycmr community 
should also be recognized. Examples might include 
linnted public transportaticm; lack of low cost child 
t are facilities: geographical botitidaries such as rail- 
load tracks: dead end streets; lack of sidey^alks; 
hmited t lassrtK>m facilities for adults, {especially 
near the target areas) and lack of recreational 
tactlities. 



Review Your Objectivet 

rhe objectives in your original proposal will also 
help provide the guidelines to the types ofcommu- 
nity support and mobilization that you will need. 
Information such as the urget population to be 
served and the initial class sites to be used will also 
ciictate the types of community agencies and orga- 
nizations ihm you will want to involve. It is also 
important to ccmsider the number of students the 
pn>grarh aims to serve* the number of volunteers to 
be recruited and the type of training to be used with 
them, the average hours that it isexpeaed a student 
will remain in the program, and the average read- 
ing gmwth expected. Additionally, it is wise to ex- 
amine the possible additional benefits that a student 
tnight receive as a resuU of receiving reading in- 
struction. These might include new employment 
continuation in a high school completion program, 
enrollment in job training, etc. Thus, if one goal of 
your projtxt is to provide a referral system toother 
^ programs, this will also affect your community 
mobilization strategies. 

/ 

Identify Your Community Resources 

Your IcKal chamber of commerce is a gocxi source 
f or an up-to-date list of local service organizations 
and their presidents. Some agencies and organiza- 
tions will best be used as sources of students, while 
others may yield both tutors and students. At this 
point it is also important to brainstorm with your 
staff and task force to come tip with a list of all 
possible comAiunity resources, for both tutors and 
students. Your list should include such agencies as 
existing adult education programs, vcKational pro- 
gratns, mental health agencies, public health cen- 
ters, community centers, service organisations 
(YWCA, YMCA, Kiwanis, women*a clubs, etc.), law 
enforcement agencies (youth authority, poljce, 
sheriff, probation), church groups, public service 
agencies (employment department, food stamp of- 
ficev AFDC, Department of Rehabilitation, Social 
fecurity. Legal Aid,^tc), local public schools, coun- 
seling services (alcoholism, drug, marriage v<x:a- 
tion), youth organizations (especially thos^ who 
cater to drop-outs), parent education programs, 
^ day-care service agencies, television and radio sta- 
ticms, etc. The private sector should also be ex- 
plored since th^re may be numerous businesses 
which could be of help in identifying and recruiting 
both potential volunteers and students. Some busi- 
nesses may even welcome a tutoring group on its 



premise!^ if they Juive a number i>l einplovee;^ whose 
worlC; would be impioveci bv reteiving reaclitifjtn- 
suruttton. 

After every pcmible conimupitv resource has 
been explored, two Jiets of strategies should be 
devebped — one for usin^ these public resources 
tor the recruitment of studenl^s, theoiher for utiliz- 
ing appropriate ionnnunit\ resources for the re- 
cruitment of volunteers. 

Uiing Community Resources for Student 
Recruitment 

rhec<mnnunity resource checklist should now be 
divided into a student resource list and a tutor re- 
wurce list, with several agencies most likely appear- 
ing on both lists. Recriutment sources of students 
' inctude tiKal fibraries, parents of Uxdl elementary 
sihcK>l children, public health department patients* 
law enforcement referrals, gang diversion pro- 
grams, department of motor vehicles, IcKat factories 
andlither businesses, uneinpiovment office, rec re- 
ation department, housing projects ai:d other large 
apartment complexes. Department of Public Social 
Services, Departnient of Rehabi^iiatitm/ScK ial Se- 
cutniy Administration, etc. 

One way to encourage conununity agencv spr 
port of your reading pmgram is to actively it vi ., ,t 
yourself and other staff members in the suppor. va 
the targeted agencies. Your participati(m in agency 
advisory cotmcils is a gcHKi wa\ to !>uild conmumi- 
caticm, atul kt*ep voin program iu the public eye. 
icxial agencv people who have gotten to know >ou 
and M»ur program personally are more likely to 
refer potential students t(^ vou. Attending city 
ccmncit meetings and 1(K4I s<h(H>l board meetings 
will also help vou in contact with leaflets of your 
community and with their perceptions both of 
community needs and sourcesof possible support. 

The following are three examples of effective 
recruitment techniques using some c<mmiunity re- 
sources aleadv mentioned. If vou have established a 
good cotnmunication with the agencies mentitmed. 
these suggeste<i activities should prove highly suc- 
cessful. 

I. (iet permission froin the Public Health De- 
partment to go into the clittii waiting nH)ms to 
talk to patients while they are waiting to see the 
dcKtor. One effective recruitment technique is 
ti> give a s;imple teaching demonstration sev- 
eral minutes in length, using a health related 
topic to teach a reading skill. For example, the 
recruiter loitld give a' ten minute lesson on 



properly reading medicine labels and danger- 
ous household product labels. By doing this 
you are prcividing a valuable ser\ue to the 
health department by giving their patients es- 
sential information while at the same time 
catching the attention of the patients atid 
hopeful interesting them in coming to classes. 
Don't simply hand out flyers to patients in the 
hope that they will contact the program. Ob- 
tain names and phone numbers of interested 
patients before you leave the clinic. 

2. Obtain permissioti fnim the Department of 
Motor Vehicles to set up a table and provide 
help in filling out the necessary fonns. Those 
having difficulty with this task are also poten- 
tial students. Again, when a patron shows 
interest in receiving instruction, sign him up 
immediately, and then contact him or her as 
s<K)n as possible about ^attending. The more 
lime you let slip by between initial recruitment 
and follow-up contact the more students you 
wilt lose. 

3. Kstablish a gcxul relationship with the elemen- 
tary sc h(K>l principals' and teachers, in the^' 
targeted neighborhcxids. EIementar>* schixil 
staff can refer parents of students whom they 
l)elieve may need reading instruction. Also 
vou can get pettnission to send easy to read 
flyers hcmie with the school children as an- 
other way of recruiting students. 

You cati also use the services of commimity agen- 
cies and local businesses as a means of retaining 
students in ycmr program. Assisting students with 
other pressing needs such as getting food stamps, 
job placement, emergency housing, legal advice, 
etc., will help them to remain in your reaching pro- 
gram by reducing their frustrations and needs in 
other aspects of their lives. An up-to-date list of 
cotnmunity agencies who provide such needed ser- 
vices plus an updated list of businesses currently 
hiring, will be a tremetulous asset to your program. 

Using Comtnunaty Resources for Volunteer 
Recruitment 

Persotial contact with and involvement in as many 
community orgiini/ations as possible will increase 
your chances of mobilizing support from those 
ageticies in your recruitment of volunteers. As 
mentioned before* membership on community ad- 
visory councils, and attetidance of public meetings is 
a gcKxl way to allow voitr community to interact with 
the program staff. Also, be willing to volimte^r 
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Venn and other qitaltf ted Htali members It) Hpeak 
bf^tore group meetitigs Mnl luncheoiiH, as an addi- 
ttona! ineamtd \c)lunteer rec ruttmetu. If vou have a 
|)n>jeit neustetter put all appropriate conmiunity 
organt/ations and icKal businesses on your mailing 
list. Ad<lilitinalU\ us<» the ItKal newspapers, radio 
and television to keep your {trogram constantly in 
the public e\e. Multiple exposure tner an extended 
{R^rimi oi time is a highlv desirable technique in 
keeping the ctMnmunit> aware <>t your existence. as 
well as having tllietn regard vou as a positive addi- 
tit)n to their neighborhtKHt. 

Conunututy sources of volutueers include local 
service clubs, Icxal imiversities and colleges, senior 
citizens organi/ations, and your nearest voluntat^ 



acticm center » Special pn>gram« such as CEl^A, coU 
Fege workstudy, Visui and RSVPare also gcxKl tutcir 
sources, if any or all oi these programs exist in your 
community. Ser\ice organisations which are most 
otten helpf ul are women's chibs» the American As- 
scKTiatioit of University Women, business and pro- 
fessional women*s organizations, Lion's, Ktwants, 
and other similar asi'ociations. 

In sumntary, if you want your program to be a 
viable element in the community^ "marry*' yourself 
to as many organizations, and agencies as possible. 
Lasting community support also gives you a much 
better chance of5 your literacy program surviving 
and continuing its services even after your financial 
support has ended. 
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Introcluetim 

Mam (Ku>pU* sec thv piiKCSKcif budget planning 
and inanagtMucnt as Munething diilkiih and quite 
teihnual. While it i\ true that certain reguUlions 
and rules nuist fit* ioltoued in diau ing up and using 
4 budget. KHnniou sense tells us that two hiisie rea- 
lms exist U}\ having a ftnatK iai road-map (ir budget 
ate: 

I. to assure that %vhat is piantied can be atnini- 
plished. and 

\l. (i> k< ep ti;Hk t^t how niotiev is Ixnng spent, 
t bisHH tiiMi of tlie ilandixMik u ill show how several 
pi itn iples o! budget ing are applied th planning and 
tnaiugenu-nt of an adult titerat v program. 

A. PIsinning Principles: 

I. A pro{R:rU drawn budget converts desired 
aims, needs ami aetivittes into f inanrial terms. 

\i. A budget tells \ou it these* aims, nmis.ete. fall 
w ithiii the* limits of available time, money atid 
etlt>!t. 

:t. A well-platmed budget assures that normal 
and legitimate e\|H'nses <if a prc^ject will be 
4tntic ipate(i and that money will be available to 
pa\ !l!em when needed. 

I. A well-written budget w ill distingtiish between 
fixed costs (those that cati be set and do not 
i bange through the tertn of the f unciing) and 
variable costs (thos<» that change or come atuf 
go tinougb the term of the tiituiing). 
It will als€> distinguish lH*twtH*n direct costs 
(that are pa\ments tor s|)ecittc services and 
f naterials^ and indirect costs (which are added 
jH-ii entages of salaries or other direct costs to 
^o\et ovet he.id itentssiich as the use of builci- 
ings. Iteat. management of the pavrolL ami 
other iiu iciental costs). 

B. Management Principles: 

1 . A pro|H'rl\ di awrt i>ttdget will make it |>ossible 
lo tlnd out in a short time how much motley 
vou have s|hmU and how nutch you have left to 
s[)end tt>r anv t\{)e of item at any gi%en time. 

2. The biuiget will provide basic information 
neetled lo e\atuate mativ of the funciitrtisof a 
program. 

:\. Huiigct re(ordsand statetneiitscan provide an 
ongoitig asst'sstnetit of ituiivi(iual atid group 
performance in line with the aims and 
priorities s^'t for the acadetnv. 
I he- intdget w ill lieconie a t(K)l tor manage- 



ment of the project and for anticipating the 
regular activities and Itmttattonsof the project 
atid its staff. 

I ttr Two Cyclra oj Budgeting 

I he following sections of the present chapter wilt 
detail two cycles or futictiotis for planning and 
matiaging your project through the appropriate use 
of a budget. 1 he first of these cycles is the Planning 
CArle, in which a budget is originally constructed on* 
sonW reasonable and rational gn)unds, whije the 
^•coiut is a Xtnfu^gem^ut Cycle^ ibski assures that the 
budget is adhered to and used to generate informa- 
tion for evaluation and eventual modification of the 
project. A final section of this chapter will show the 
use of several types of time-lines in connection with 
a budget to achieve maximum benefits of^ the -in- 
formation derived fn>m a budget. 

The Planning Cyctt 

A. Needs and limits of the Program 

A first step in budget planning involves virtually all^ 
of the activities detailed in the chapter on the initial 
o|}eratton prcKedures, In planning a project it is 
highly inadvisable to st^rt Workington a budget 
prior to having a clear understanding of the basic 
oiuline of procedures and priorities that have led to 
the determination of your project and its basic 
structure. For this reason, you should approach, 
your budgeting pr(K:ess with a program draft in at 
least rough form before starting to assign tcK> much 
money value to each of the activities and operations 
that are itnplied therein. Naturally, you cannot be 
entirely idealistic in your expectations for uniittiited 
funds, however^ the creative aspect of project and 
budget plamnng does in\olve programs first and 
budget only as the secondary anci enabling aspect of 
voui proposal development. , 

B* Priorities 

Af ter ycni have determined the basic outline for 
your program, attempt to assig[ti scmie system of 
priorities for each of the critical areas of your oper* 
aiions that will involve the expenditure of money, 
t hese categories are staffing, materials, support 
.services, including temporary personnel and con* 
sultants, attd finally indirect costs. This means that, 
for example, in the area of staffing you will have to 
ask first what is the most important thing that the 
staff of tliis project can do. Clearly, in most adult 
literacy programs it is to facilitate the tutoring or 




U'tii hiii^ on a utie-to-one tianK lA the c firnts in the 
target fN>{>ulation. Siuh a (icu-inunafUMi woulci 
place I he* staf f uig titmii euicni Uii a trainer ot tutnrv 
iaiiiv high in \<nn tiM uf prturitte«i. LiMtng nf job 
<le»H riptiniiH anil the activities invnlving each |xh 
fetuial staf f |xi!sitinn h ill have tn he hatuiteci in a ver\ 
c atef ttt niatniet at this {xiint. Referring to the previ- 
ans c hapter will gne \tni some examples of appro- 
priate progtatn actt\i!ies, houever assigning of 
prim ities to t he^se activities will Ix' ctjiialK im[xniant 
at this |x>int i>t ci^Mernnnittg vour httctget since von 
wilt havelo cottvrtt all ef fort ancLniaterials M s{h'- 
citlc ccist tertns. 

C. Alternatives 

At this |KmH, ait.n Ititvtttg vxnn grnrmi strnriuie 
. and ontltnr for staffing, \ou shonici Ik- prepared to 
(otisiflfr aiternatt\es rfiat wonld (I) ccnnhine vaii- 
onsMatf (x^sifions. (2) nse nf)n'|Mid staff that are 
ptovided as sup|xMt fhrongh anotlier agency atid, 
iW) ohtaiti materials and other snp|x>r( services f rom 
otiter gtonpsandageru iesthcnigfi not ahvaystteces- 
. siniU throngli direc t pa\ments lo the pri>jeci vou 
are platming. The c onsideration of alternatives will 
tiavec (>nsideral>Ieitnpli{ ati4>ns f(»r ffu* strnc ttneof a 
prc»gratn at this |x>ifn. When \ou uHisider alterna- 
tive patterns U%t statthig and o{H*ratiotis vou should 
include the participation of {xMemial staf f tnemhers 
in tfie piatnttttg. It matn of the staf f are not reaciilv 
available or would have to fx' hirc^i s|xrif icallv tor 
these* tasks, then \(in migln well consider if itwcnild 
!x' appropriate ti>t uni to e\en tnufertake such a 
program effort. You wiW Ix- placing a considet able 
burdetHmatn tieu ptMsoncomitig in todo ttot only 
the jol> \ou wetc hirit^g htm or her for but also to 
fx*c cmie acc limatc*d to the situation within an almost 
im|x>sMbl\ short |x ri<Kl of tinuv f 'herefore, in con- 
sideritigaltet iutises for staf f ing and ofXTation give 
careful tltought to what is goiitg to !tap{K'n to the 
individuals vou are designating as \oin staf f as well 
as ttu' wav in uhiih the\ will \nr able to ttse the 
res<mrces that \f>u will Ix* piircftasing thiough the 
biidgel %ou are designing. Involvement of those 
aficTtc^d bv such decisions in the dec ision pnxess 
itself as well as c aref ul ciisc ussion with all segments 
of \our ccmitiumiues will reap c onsidet able henefits 
at a later (x>int. 

Budget Draft 

Now vou would Ix' tvad\ to prepare a draft 
budgeU^t* }H*thaps several alte rnative ftirinsof \our 
budget. FiU h would inchicie tltost* fcnir major cate- 
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gories of staffing, materials^ support services, anci 

itidirect costs. At this {xnm it is pn>l>ably not tcjo s> 

4in|k>iiatit to acilu're rigidly to the fmiding agenc> 's 

c lasstf uattons for anythitig Imt the staff ing category 

since the remainitig monies can he ea»iy adjusted 

amcmg c ategories. It is also possible that you will not 

need at this point to lcx>k tcx> Varefuily at tin* exact 

amoumsjhat limit what you ntay s^XTtid on your 

program. Vox example, if tlie futtding limitation is ' 

StiO.OOO, and you kttow ahead of time the major 

|x>rtton of that total atncnmt wj|l go into staffltig. 

Allowing about half of your money ($!i(),(KM)) to 

salai ies in a draft btidget would not be unreasonable. 

On the other hatid, you shcnttd also have a clear 
tmderstanciing by this }x>ini of the IcKal rtH|uire- 

nu^nis for indiiwt c^^^^^ rimJ?» an item W4m>xi 

budgets that the fimded agetuy (schcxtl district, col- . 
lege, community group, etc.) receives fnim the gov- 
enmieut fcir a whole ratige of services to the pnyect 
that catmot fx* othenvise detailed. 'Hiese services 
include the use of space, heating and lighting, ad- 
ministration of the budget and other sitnilar sup- 
}X}rt for this pniject and all activities of that funded 
agency or schcxil that ar^-often taken for granteci 
until you ate asked to develop this parr of vour 
fnidget. Such indirect costs rales ha%e been kttow tt 
to ratige f rom a f ew {XM cent to as high as 70 jx^rcent. 
inciirect costs are figured either on the entire 
budget or in scnne cases <m the fntsisof a percentage 
of rc*gnlar paicf staff salaries, l^nless this o%erhead 
rate (indirect costs) is a small {XTcentage in the 
c alculation it would be well to deduct that |K'rcent- 
age of the total allowable costs prior t^idrafting vour 
budget for staf f opt*rations, materials atid support 
services. Thus, if the total allowable costs are 
Sf>0,t)(){) for vom tyjxr of pnjject, and the itulirect r 
cost is calctilated at a *M) fx^rcetu rate, then subtract 
$18,(HM) CM)7f :< $b(M)00) to arrive at a.total direct 
eX|KMiditure allotmem of S4U,(MM). With this latter 
figure in mind, a more realistic drafttttg of amounts 
for Stat fhig, etc can fx* can ied out. And, it is your 
respotisibility at this stage to detertnitic what that 
itutircvt cost rate is and how it is to be* calculated. Itt . 
addition, most institutions that have rm-ived a Fed- 
eral gtatn in past mav already have an approved 
indirect cost rate for c ertain tvjx^s of grants on file 
with the r.S. Office of Kduc at ion. 

£. Testing the Budget 

Onc e vou have a draf f or several ahernate drafts 
of vour biulget it is time to test each of them agaiitst 
a nttmlxM of the c iiteria that will help you detc*r- 
mine which is the most effec tive way to pi cxeed with 
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your budget ptannifig. rhe following tests are 
recDfnmended: 

(1) t'-heck each item of your budget to deter- 
mine tf it matches with the ne«cU and 
priofittei as yoM have defmed them in your 
earlier program planning stage* Ask if sig- 
nifkantiy lowering or raising the amount 
for each of these budget items wilt affett 
either positively or negatively the chances 
of your meeting those needs and priorities 
as vou have previ-^^usly determined ihem. 
rhis could be thought of as •^try ing on the 
budget for size" and will likely result in 
your rejecting some of your alternate 
f orms of the budget as well as some of your 
principal expenditures. 

(2) Question whether you have considered all 
possible t>r potential »lteniatives for other 
support and funding for this ptoject and 
each of its activities. Look at each budget 
item and akk if there is some way that this 
item can be paid for or obtained from a 
source other than the funding* agency. 
Naturally* there are distinct advantages to 
having the expenditures for a pnyect con- 
solidated under one funding soiirce. There 
are certain questions of control of the ac- 
tivities these monies represent and the re- 
sponsibilities of the staff involved. Ho*,v- 
ever* if the same job can be accomplished 
b\ an ahernate source of funds* then the 
project could be strengthened and linked 
more closely to the community and the 
home base of its operations. 

(3) Clheck very carefully to see that your major 
items of expenditurest particularly those 
for staffing* are commensurate with re* 

/ sponsibilities that are placed on the indi- 

viduals involvefi. This is also the time to 
c heck to make sure that lines of responsi- 
bility f rotn a director, to a ccHjrclinator and 
u> a tutor trainer* etc., are clearly indicated 
in vour levels of salar> payment and other 
provision for support and materials in your 
budget. Much future waited effort and 
scpiabbling can be avoided if a person feels 
he is being paid and supported in a way that 
matches his responsibilities atid quatifica- 
ttcms for his job. 

(4) I est the coft-efflclency of the program by 
comparing it to other programs you are 
aware of or to t he alternative forms of your 
budget. A very sitnple way to do this is to 
ask how many people will be helped and to 



what extent by the expenditure of ^'th^ 
number dollats you have budgeted. 
Then divide the number of individual units 
of projected gain (on reading scores or 
other measures) into the number of total 
dollars expended for a gross estimate of the 
cost of each ujiit of improvement to the 
funding agency and to your project. 
(5^ See if your budget is gning to allovv for 
infonsution to tx? accumulated for evalu- 
ition of the project. For example, do you 
have clear specifications of the numbers of 
hours and duties to be performed as well as 
the rate at which the individual will be 
paid? Will you be able to tell how many 
dottars you liad spei>T lof TnaFefials and" 
other services for each of your clients? Will 
other measures of cost efficiency (such as 
those in (4) above) tell you whether or not 
you are achieving the aims of your project in 
a way that incurs the least possible cost or 
expense? 

(6) Will you be able to set up record lystemi 

and other sources of information on your 
budget that will clearly show where the 
money has been spent and for what pur- 
pose? In determining the evaluation of the 
project as well as its comparative efficiency, 
such records are needed. In addition, most 
funding agencies, such as USOE/Right to 
Read, have the right to audit your records 
and finances for any period in which you 
. have received money. 

(7) Test each of the budget items against the 
fiscal requiremeiitf of the agency that is 
providing the money and the requiremeftts 
of your institution for rates of overhead, 
employee benefits, hiring levels and wage 
rates, etc. Such information can usually be 
obtained from the chief financial officer or 
the business office of the school, college, 
etc. that is your home-base or that acts as 
the recipient of the funding. 

(8) Finally, check to see if you have developed 
a plan for funding that goes beyond just a 
single year or the limited term of the fund- 
ing from the funding agency. Is it possible 
to obtain commitments to sustain a pro- 
gram after the termination of Fedtral 
funding from the administration of the 
local school or coHege to which you are 
attached? Are there community agencies 
and/or other groups that will follow 
through on the activities you have planned 
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and budKt*ted for after iht^ Federal money, 
i% no longer available? Suc h provision for 
%iip{it)rt after the tertntiiViiion of ouisiidr 
f unding cannot inr arranged on the last day 
of the projec t it everything h not to simply 
fall apart at that poinr. Yciu. as the planner 
of the buciget and the operationti of the 
prt>jec t, ntU!^t autiii(>ate by Mime monthfk or 
' evet! vears the time when oiitnide funding 
will cease, this mav affeit how you plan 
vour budget if vou become involved in hir- 
ing lat numbers of new staff based on the 
outside iundtitg and then find you can no 
Uniger sup(>ort them or that the institution 
will no longer support them after the out- 
side riuTftev has TTr^ 
Among the alternatives available to you for exten- 
sion of ytnn f unding are: 

. (a) lix aling additional funds fn>m some other 
Federal or State sourc e» 
(U) having the host institutitm pick up iind 
support fiartiallv or wholly the activities 
cleveloped with Fecteral funcis 
(c) tncorfMirattng as a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion and setting up vour program as a sepa- 
rate conunutiiiv social service agency for 
the purpose <d operating the program, and 
iil) siuYpIv trving to hold the most important 
parts of the program together by begging 
bits and pieces of support from a number 
i>f <iifferent sources. 
There are advantages ancf draw{>acks to each of the 
aftove altertiatives, and t>ther alternatives may pre- 
sent thetnselve' However, the worst {x>ssible out- 
come of anv effort underiakc^n by outside (Federal) 
tutiding is thai it would die the sudden death up<m 
completto:! of tfie outside funditig cycle. 

F. FsnUhing the Budget 

At this p<,)int a single fonn of ihe budget as 
drafteci above is ctimpleted and put ituo finished 
form. t'»are shouhl be directed tcKtbe mechanic s of 
the tnidget itself as well as to insuring that all the 
calculations are accurately ami completely ex- 
plaitied (>t) the supplemental bu(iget information 
sheets. Kxplanatorv information should be pro- 
vide<{» particularly for stu h things as (a) employee 
fn^neflts atu! tax cotuributions, (b) indirect costs 
ratios and how thev are determinf?d, (c) the source of 
the salary levels from st hedules and/or market con- 
siderations, (d) the basis on which salaries are calcu- 
lated *(full versus part-tittiCt 9 versus 12 month 
years, vearlv versus monthly payments base). Also 
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be sure to show the catculatbns on $tK:h items as 
mileage transportation; including an allowance for ^ 
attenclance ^t meetings. If any capital expencfUures 
are budgeted* and if they are allowed by the fund* 
tng rec{utrements of this project^ be sure to indicate 
the exact basis for figuring the cost and where the 
items will go once they are no longer used or when 
the Federal or other money will cease. 

Getting Advice 

Almost anyone undertaking a project plan and 
budget for the first time witi find a number of places 
where he or she needs hdp to interpret regulatbns 
and make decisions about the best way to budget the 
monies that may be made available. The first place 
to go for help of course is the financial officer of the 
institution to which you are attached. Another 
source of budgetary advice is the? community re- 
source clearinghouse which is often located 
tlirough a central directory of the IcKal community 
agencies. United Way Office, etc. 

TtM Managpiittnt Cycit 

You have received funding for your project. Now 
the principal function of your budget should be as a 
management too!. Budgets should be used coii- 
tinually to check yourselfand to see if your projec* 
tions for activities and prioriturs remain constant. If 
costs or objectives and priorities change, accommo- 
date them within ypur budget. The following are 
some of the considerations to keep in mind as you 
are using your t^udget as a means for keeping track 
of your project and making changes that are re- 
quired pericKiically. 

.A. Records 

It is vitally important to keiip accurate and up- 
to-date records about your expenditures in a pro- 
ject of this kind. In most places where funds go 
through a school or college there will be a 
budget office that will keep track of your project 
expenditures and the monthly records of these ex- 
penditures will come to you. However, most of these 
recordkeeping systems tend to run anywhere from 
three to six weeks behind the actual time when the 
expenditures are committed. Therefore* it is advis- 
able to keep an alternate ledger in which you record 
yoiir expenditures on a day-tonday l^sis. Not every* 
thing needs to, be included in this ledger For 
example* once you have made the long-term com* 
mitments for a year to pay a salary to a staff member 
you need make no other regular entries of this kind. 
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In a Himilar wav. aU of vcnir enjplcivw benefit* and 
indirtH t co^t^.which are c alt uLucii cm total e\|)etuii- 
turen do not f1eed to ha%e a ctlily or weekly i^osting 
in your ledger. Variable expeiiH** swh asonlers for 

^ b(M>k» and teaching inaterialx, nioniesi paid to u hi- 
suitatUH, httlH tor «iubii ripticni^i. utt!itie!i. etc .. »houtd 
lie recorded in thiji ledger and f>e available m the 
amount h paid or authorized for {>avnient. 

Aliout once a tnonih, or mure frecpientiv if cte* 
Hired, vou should make up a set of worksheets that 
brieflv siuntnari/eH att of vour ex|KMises for tfie pv- 
riod and the total ex|)enses nirue the beginning of 
tht» year. At the same time e^imate how nutc h has 
f)een ex|HMuled for the fixed costs f*uch as staff 
salaries and bc^nef its amt vour projwledHiarges f , m 

' *>\el1^e;utoT itidirevr costs, ^i^nn jii.sl a few iniii- ~ 
utes ittne \ou c an come to a clear muferstanding on 
a monthly h;isisot what motie\ has been spent, h^iw 
much remains in each of vour budget categories, 
and whedier there is a |K>ssibility or even need U) 
consider transtei ring mone\ fVomytHie category to 
another, 

B. Bi iHiM (:h \m;i.s 

I'nder the regidations foi* most government . 
tutiding thcTearc provisions to allow the transf er of 
f units f rom erne budget category to another within 
certain limits. I'^uallv vou are allowecf to raise 
and/or lower any budget item bv approximately 5 
pt*rcetit to U) pc*rcent of the total budget allowed as 
long as the entire anu>unt for your project dc^vs m)t 
exceeci the amount cd the graut f jc >r the vear. A c lose- 
reading of the materials that w ill fkr>ic*r!t to you as a 
grauteeor director will tell you Just what these limits 
are and uncfer w hat concfitions such changes can be 
made Education Division (ieneral Admioistiative 
Regulations (KfKiAR). It is to vcmr advantage to 
keep in mind that the budget that you have made is 
not entireU fixed atu^mchanging. \'ou can make 
certain revisions in it ^s vou prcKc^i through the 
year i>t pvojcTf actiyities. However, it is absolutely 
necessiirv for you to ttdorm all agetu ies and {>t*rsons 
in vofvcnl if vou are planniug on making anv such 
chatiges. In some easels you will be recjuired to get 
prior approval for changes of this kind. So again, 
(atuion and care is acivised. 

C, I'lvfK Links 

An im|K>rtant aid in managing the budget cycle is 
a titne line for the financial activities you need to 
carry out on a regular biisis. The earlier civipter on 
Initial ()pt*ration Procedmes has a suggestion for a 
time line for ihe entire project arid its activities. 



Kither integrated with this time line or as a separate 
dcK tnnent you should tn' u> schedule y<iur financial 
managi ment in a similar fashion. 

1. One time activities would iticlude: Original 
proposed Iiudgett changes in the budget thnmgh 
negotiation of the grant, initiating fixed expens^es 
for staffing through payrolls and other regular 
charges against the grant atmnnus, purchases of 
major ec|uipmenl, c<nuracts for services such as 
rent, providing for single expenses that are non- 
recurring Such as travel to conferences, and/or di- 
rectors confercMices. 

2. Daily concerns wmild include pc^sting of any 
ex|)enses, as they <HTur or are obligated, on the 
k*clger for the project. 

% tlVr^inidger acti\'iiies wtmtd inc^ a smn- 
mary of the Icrdger reconls separatt*d by categories 
of expense, if so desired. 

4. Monthly activities would iticlude: 
Suimnary of ledger entries by budget accoutus 

or categories ^ 
Review^ of time sheets and othei information 

relating to monthly salary payments 
Authorijration for payment of motithly and/or 
recurring bills of a variable nature such as 
utilities, etc. 

r>. Semi'Afinml Inidget activities would include: 

^Simnnary of expenditures in preparation for 
semi**annual reports (if required) 

Review of budget and expendittires to deter- 
mine areas where adjustments are recjuired 

Preparation of setni-annual reports on expen- 
ditures and on program operations 
6. Annual budget activities incliule: 

Report preparation ahd adjustments to the an* 
nual f>udget 

Pn)jection of expenses lx'y«)nd current year 
and planning budget for continuation 
funding 

Review of expenditures iti preparation for 
chimges of fimding status, fmm Federal to 
Imat s^Mirces 

Summary 

\ few final ctmnnents are in order at this point to 
suifunari/e the overall procedures discussed above 
atui to suggest a few general ccmsiderations that will 
enhance theeffectjvenessof your aduh Hteracy pro- 
ject. It slumld he obvious by now that the entire 
process of budget planning and tnanagement is one 
that is involved %vith and highly influential in the 
process of setting project goals atuf in reaching 
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tor iitaktiig %ure th^t voii cun in fact pay the bilU 
tiectleci tuifisutr fiutte^Hof yciur pfo]ctt« and it nml 
nut be th<iuKht of in a tHtfgattvr !ienMf al ath Budgei- 
tng« when done properlv, pnn ides ih^ c^^ientiat in- 
formation neetteil to insure ihe mxess of your pro* 
Jn t and anfiiirefi that k has been tarried out tn a way 
that pro%ide!i Uf^tul intorinatton to both ycm attd 
others %vhi> t?iay Iteinl to know wbat you have at- 
tenipfed and ;i(;c'onipiiHhed. 

rhe two prtnc iple k \i lcs are tnvolve€{ iii budget- 
ing tor an adiih literal v pnigrani: 

( t ) at ti\ tt|e5« aitn'ett at preparing and de5»igiving 

the appropriaie budget for the project 

prior to it^i oti^t, and 
(tO_^he_continuecl use of the budget as a nuttL-- 

agenu*nt tend lo delerntine the eflettive- 

nesM and ;Ha«upUshnient5i of the pniject m 

inonetarv terniv 
I he$ie twti f uiutionH arc ntii cniirely separable but 
thev are \ery dif fereni in eniphaMs. Both involve 
the applitation of ititiMderahle effort t>y director tio 
iuainfain a c lear ^ienn^ of the budget vahies of his 
projei t at various |H>inu in time as well as to see the 



interrelationships Ixrtwecn the budget and the goals 
of the pn>ject. 

Fuiatly, it should he stressed that financial man* 
agement through proper bud^ting h best under- : 
taken tt\e assumption that e^h item in the 
budget needs to be justified at the rtgtilar intervals 
and with, reference to tiie overall ot^ectives of the 
project. For exatiipte* a distinction might devebp 
between the relative status of paid and volunteer 
staff in a project. The fact that a staff member is 
paid for fiimherlng those aims does npt guarantee 
that he or she is more a part of the prpject or more 
essential to the project than the^volunteer tutors 
who are hired, trained* and who work on the dtixsct 
teachingof the illiterate adult population. Thiss, the 
direct or must maint ai n a strong tommitmen t to the 
accomplishment of purposes of the project without 
becoming entirely drawn into th^ mtnutia of budget 
manipulations and recordkeeping. Records and 
budgets are indeed necessary as one must have an 
accurate sense of the costs and expenditures for a 
project. But, the project exists not to maintain and 
spend a budget, but rather first to improve the 
status of literacy in the United States. 
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tntroduetion 



It han been siaid that leacletHhtp is iiuMit conspicu-^ 
cms when it is absent. As ProjeLt Director vc>u are 
charged with leading a project : for being a leader. 
This does not mean that you are solely responsible 
for doing everything yourself*. On the contrary. 
Being the director gi%es vou the privilege and corre- 
spunding responsibility of c>rchestrating theelTorts 
of a number of people as they work toward the 
fultiilment of a critical need: teachhig or teanitng 
basic reading skills — helping to make our iration 
literate. Your belief in this "super-gcKil" and how 
you appn>ach it will set the paiv and ccmvey the tone 
for the aduh literacy prcijei t for which vou are re- 
sponsible. 

Before embarking upon this adventure* reflect 
for a while on yourself, vour work habits, tolerance 
level, 4ind cofnmitnient to your organi/at ion's pur- 
pose, If^vcni can first define yourself in terms of 
some of these areas: to vour own stretiglhs and 
weaktiesses vou will he bt*tier able to^ dei'elop a 
realistic perspective of your job as maniiger- 
leader-director. Shore up your weaknesses; build 
oi* vour strengths. \'ou must be able to manage 
yourself liefore vou can manage others. If you've 
disa>vereci a few weak spot^ — you've discovered 
vou're htmian! 



Delegation 

r 

It is an art to be able to delegate resjx)tisibilit ies. It 
takes time to develop this ability, buf the rewards are 
man v. lo begin with, a great deal more progress 
can be made if you are able to capitati/e upon the 
innate capabilities and ych experiential 
backgrounds that vour volunteers bring iuuy the 
organi/aticm. Mrs. l-eonard H. Weiner, (brrner 
Vice President of the Natiotial C:otaRil of Jewish 
Women, has stated, "Disuse of potential ability isthe 
prime reascm for turnover. If the volunteer doesn't 
find challenge and satisfaction, he or she isoj^en for 
other things. . . . The qualifted trained volunteer 
who enjovs his or her jofis and finds them challenge 
ing %vill still be with us. Neglected, untrained, or 
•tmused' volunteers wcm*t watt around." 

Volunteers are there because they wan» to be. 
They arc exercising their belief and commitment to 
vour project. Often the cmlv difference ^e^ween 
their abtltti^and commitment ts .that they do not 
exj>e^ nor receive renunicratijtm lor their efforts. 



Volunteer management techniques are basically 
the same as for paid staff. Realistic and reasonable ' 
work rules and policies will encourage initiative; 
creativity and leadership. The knowledge that a 
volunteer is performing a job that fits iQeantngfully 
iiuo the whole of the projtct will encourage prch 
ductivity and keep the iporale high. Each of us 
needs to feel that what we are doing is'neces(^t;:y and 
worthwhile. When volunteers cease to feel that what 
they are doing is meaningfuK attrition sets in. 

To help insure a volunteer's satisfaction within 
your agency, he or she must basically be assured of 
the following, according to J. Donald Philips: **he 
must have a setise of^belpngingi shaiin|{q>laniiing.^ 
purpose, being a* part of the establishment of^he 
rules, know what is expected of him, be challenged, 
see pmgress, be informed aitd have confidence in 
the leadership; knowing that there is consistent feir 
treatment and that recognition is available when it is 
due atid kt^w that Royalty will bring increased 
security." , » 

Dr. L. Sayles of Columbia University states. Find 
good people and support them. . .give them back up 
and encouragement. The right person, well moti- 
vated, will perform dgnif^cantly better ^han the 
average person," Expect the best from your 
volunteers — and you'll get it. Uyou set realistic high 
standards, competence a^d high performartce will 
be ycmr rewari!^. To help insure high performance, 
however, it is critically important for the volunteers 
to be as welt equipped as possible for their job$ 
through thorough agency orientatiorvand training. 

Vour management will be reflected in your staff- 
/olimtc^ relationships. Thmugh the devefopment 
of realistic and meaningful job designs and alert, 
co'iscientious inten'iewing techniques, more effec- 
tive volunteer placement can be made. Crisis and 
chaos can be avoided by establishing "ground rules*' 
at the cmset. If you orient your staff as a •^team," you 
will foster teamwork. Job desicripticms will pmvide 
vehicles for volunteers and staff to recognize how 
their jobs complement each other. When a volun- 
teer is delegated a job responsibility, he or she 
should then have the right and authority to act 
ivithin his or her area of responsibility. Having this 
freedom can encourage creative splutions to many 
problems and needs. Opetf communications allows 
the freedom to supervise without being threaten- 
ing. Remember, threatening relationships can re*^ 
.suh from perscms who don*t understand their roles 
in relaticm u> the hole. 
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teunrict 

It. an climior. vou arc luirturing "U'am work/' 
you will Itc abtc to HUiie^Htitth c (unrv the fact that 
thv Hlalt arc the c\|)cit?i in simw area* ami the 
vohttuccr*^ arc the c\|>crt!i in othcrji. Sliaring cx- 
{)crii^* u tli provicic rk h Icarntng cx|)erictuc^ ami 
can iHMiotic throuj^h rc{i{iilar. futrposcful «itaff/ vfil- 
untcer meetings. InstM vUc meetings provide op* 
(MUtunttiei^ fur Iea|ntng and sharing and growth 
and fihould lie<|ield on a regular haws. Little prog- 
ress can \Hr made w hen these sessions are used solely 
for relating and ccMnpartng < (inih;it f atigue. ' 

lnsc*rvice training should he hcistni on the tiecds 
ot yom *itat!. I his will difler from program to pro- 
gram. Some pnijcTti opt*rate with staf fs who are 
pmfe^onalfv rrainett teachers; cinitTsetOrsri^R^^^^^^ 
othets with iudi\iduals who have no professional- 
training iKickgroumls. I he in-service design must 
Ih* dealt with autmling ti> these factors. A ques- 
tionnaire can provide a hiisis fnmi whicll^o work. 
What mav hv fK'rceived as the tieeds of the group at 
the iK'gitming of the vear ina\ need to be reevalu- 
ated and u|Klatcd throughout the year. Be sure that 
each in-service ineetiiig is evaluated by the partici- 
pants. Pav attention to suggestions for need and for 
change. 
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ComfnunicitloR 

As mentioned, delegation is an art. (lomnmnica- 
titin isecprallv another art. LIS I EN. Especially Us- 
teti to "crabbing" or griping. It dot^s not always 
mean discontent. If i volunteer is willing to commit 
his or her time and energies to v«nir project* he or 
she cait expect the org<mi/4ti<m to achieve excel- 
leiue worthy of pride. The "complaints* are your 
jcev to what he or she feels will help to make a good 
organization even better. It is important, therefore, 
to keepc( .tnnumication litiesopen so that problems 
can be aJml N^forc resent metits have a chance to 
build up. Be aware as to %vhen it's time for a volun- 
teer to move cm to a new challenge. Or, to make the 
move <)Ut of the pn>jec t if he feels that there is no 
longer a c hallenge for him. 



Before you do anything' about a problem^ stop. 
tJsien. Talk. Find oui Iwiw che other indivkiua! 
jierceives the issue. It will be unlikely for you, your 
volunteers, staff, to always !iee problems in the same 
way. Each of you brings a dsfTereni set of cxpei^i 
ences and perspectives into the project. As director, 
the Ufsputisibtlity for resolving differences Iks with 
you. You are expected to •^kecp your cool** and be 
just at all times. If yo^ don*t come into the Program 
with diplomacy hi your bag— you can vr%i assured 
that it is a survival skill that you will devekip. 

r 

RtcogpHton 

Recognition ts a critical part of your volunteer 
managemeiu. It can start with a personal letter of 
weltoiiie lukrcdi^^ of the job to be done. 

When you "hire'* a volunteer, send him or her into 
the organizational machinery with a job design in 
hand, l^et him or her know that the function is 
important to the program.. Don t stop there. Ac- 
cording to L. R. Sayles, "Feedback on performance 
iyid pt)sitive encouragement is the source of im- 
prf)ved motivation. Ignorance of results and/or a 
climate of criticism are two most common sourccsof 
apathy and lack of motivatbn.** He goes on to say, 
" Keep making contact . Easy give and take is the only 
guarantee of reasonably good interpersonal rela* 
tionships. You can*t have that withoutjcoiistant lis- 
tening and talking/' It is well to jemember that 
indifference can be interpreted as meaning lack of 
commitment. 

Reward good performatice .with an acknowl- 
edgement — ^a comment, a note, a line in the newslet- 
ter, a certificate of appreciation. Be creative. Show 
your volunteer that you really feel appreciation. Say 
"thank you" every time they come. Keep your ears 
(and eyes)* open for indications of commitment, 
(iive volunteers increasing responsibilities as 
V apabiltties increase. Thisjsa form of recognition. 

As a part of your established office routine you 
can record the hours of volunteer service given by 
each individual. Some employers offer further rec- 
ognition through citations, newsletter articles, etc-, 
atx)ut personnel who are engaged in community 
volunteer pn^cctji. Personiic! offices often liketobe 
kept informed of these activities as updates on 
employee's files. 

Hirlctgt liitorviewtngt Flacemetit 

The procedures for hiring, interviewing and 
placing volunteer personnel are essentially the same 
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as those for paid sta ff. Within tlits handbook, yqu 
can find this yiformation in the chapter on Staff 
Development. A form which can be adapted for 
your speciftc needs can be found in the "forms** • 
chapter. 

o Publications which effectively deal with the 
interview can be located within the Handbook 
biblbgraphy. 

Sometimes the volunteer experience just doesn't 
work out., This can be for a variety of reasons; the 
important thing is to reci^gaim when it isn*t and do 
soqiething about it* Tact is critical! It is important to 
explore the problem with the volunteer to see if a 
misunderstanding 1ias taken place*-of the role, of 
the voIunteer*s expectations* his ability to perform. 
Maybe some other task within the program would 
be more suitable. Perhaps a different combination 
of personalities, setting. 

Diimistlitg tht Volimtter 

Some volunteers will have to be released for the 
good of the program. Sometimes volunteers realize 
^hey can*t do the job or are out of place and are glad 
to be relieved of their responsibilities. Each individ** 
ual must be handled according to the situation. 
There is no one way to dismiss a volunteer. In any 
case, be prepared with referrals tp other agencies- 
that might better answer the voIunteer*s needs, 
interests, talents, schedule. To some extent the n^d 
to release an individual from working with your 
project can be avoided — through thorough inter* 
viewing, good job designs, meaningful placement, 
and ongoing communications. 
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Hiring tutors 
Have yotr^? 

1 Duplicated comprehensive job 
designs for each **position?'* 

2. Recruited (to the extent pos- * 
sible) to the job? 

3. Listened durbg your inter- 
view(s) for additional talents, 
or limitations of potential 
volunteer? 

4. Realistically evaluated the 
interviewee and placed him 
or her withm job that best 
fits needs or, modified job 
to fit talents? 

5. Developed realistic job expec- 
tations and explored titem with 
the potential volunteer — 
(Don't surprise him or her once 
into the job!) ^ 

6. Developed a procedure for gear* 
ing in-service to the needs of 
your volunteers? 



^ Supervlstno Volunteevs 

Beverly Griggas 

Intrcxiuf lion 

Model tor Aainmtability f or Tutors 

Accoiintahiliiy tor Other literacy Volunteers 
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(IoncUisU>n 

C:heck!ist 



MnMluetioi} * 

. I hf word •'Hupcrviving'* will be used as distinct 
f icHii '^itniiiagiiig*' in this chapter. Tutor Supcrvi- 
Hfutu keeping track of— reconlkeeping. wiirconsli- 
uite the broad cieftnilion of sfiper\1sing tutors for 
our purposes. Although each literacy program is * 
strtK tUR'd dtfferetitiv, the example set forth will be 
that of a program with a small paid staff and <me 
whuli relies on voluntet-r tutor« who work inde- 
(it^ndentlv in area satellites on » .>ne-to-one client/ 
tutor ratio. The supervisotT procedure suggested 
can fn* incKiified hi a number of ways to adapt to 
other organizational structures. 

Perhaps the sitigle most imjxjrtaut thing that can 
%x\i\ about supervision of volunteers is that as an 
adtnioi^ittafor one be able to convey and con- 
viruc \ohuHeers that supervist)rs are observing the 
work t bar is bcMug conducted and that criticisms and • 
suggestions are to! the intprovenient of that work. 
Fi»r new volunteers, it is well if they can learn by 
example, .\cquattn them with other volunteer/ 
su{K*rviMn pairs and let them witness the effective- 
ness of tlie work thev are doing together. 

Not ail volunteers need the same degree of 
iU{H*rvision as others. Use your discretion and be 
sc»nsiti\f lo the experiential backgn)Uhds of your 
volutiteers. Listen u> their needs. Once the volun- 
teer tutor has been trained and placed with a client, 
he or sire c an l>r assigned to a tutor-advisor (see Job 
IVsc ription chapter) w ^ose job it is to contact the 
tutor at regular intervals. The contact is recorde<{» 
as jH'r attai hcd sheet, and submitted to the office. 
I his priKc^dure fosters regular //mf/w// contact. 



M6if«t for Accountability for Tutors 

A i ale;u!ar (with a self-addressed envelope) can 
be* sent out monthU to each tutor. Upon their re- 
tittn. vmh ( alendar is read by the total staff. Why 
each stall meinbcM? One reason is so that each is 
famitiiVr with w ho s tui(>r!ng whom, where, how of- 
ten, etc. More specillcally, the field coordinator, 
looks for attendance, placement pn>bletrfs, the sec- 
retary tabttlates the number of tutofing hours for 
fxuh studcMit and tutor, the staff supervisor foUows 
tip general concerns and probletns, and ihe director 
kioks for lessoti continuity^ basic skills needs and 
icMuforceinent aitd progress. 

I he tutors are encouraged to ask questions and to 
make suggestionsatuicommentscm their calendars, 
rhei are also encouraged tocaill and ta!k w ith their 
tutor/advtsc»rs to share successes and coficerns. 
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Sufwrvitkm Of Ollior Utrwy^olt^^ 

•Non-tutoring academy volunteers cjin be re- 
. sponsible for submitung a monthly calendar detail- 
ing the dates, hours and nature of their volunteer 
effort. These to are read monthly by. the stafT; 
Calendars, are ^ means of anticipating some 
problems — when a volunteer isn^t spending the 
hours really necessary for maKimum performance 
as detailed on his job description; when so many 
hours are ^being spent that a volunteer could be 
getting bogged down, etc. They also indicate 
whether or not the volunteer is attetlding commit- 
tee meetings* regularly. They provide excellent 
statistical information in response to how much is 
being done for how many at what cost to the pro- 
gram. Wh^n calendars are not received, a call is 
made after a certain grace period to gently remind 
the volunteer to submit them. 

As an exatnpte, iii one academy monthly meet- 
ings are held for the Program Develo{)aient and 
Executive Committee (see Organizational Chart) at 
which reports are given by the chairpersons repre- 
senting each working group. These meetings are 
attended by the Director who has ex-officio stand- 
ing and progress, ideas, changes are reviewed. 

TIpsfdrSupotvftlOR 

"Supervision, in the sense of administrative ac- 
coinitability, is furnished for staff by staff and for 
volunteers by volunteers, unless specifically desig- 
nated otherwise^ Unclear division of responsibility 
between paid, staff and vpluf>teers^and among vol- 
unteers, the lack of established lines of accountabil- 
ity and authority has caused more tension and con- 
fusion than it has avoided," states Harriet H. Naylor 
in Volnntens Today, Findtng-^Training and Working 
with Tliem . This accountability should be established 
within the job description initially andf reinforced 
through orientation of the total staff. 

Tips from Mary T. Swanson, in her publication. 
Your Volunteer Program, summarized supervision in 
this manner: 

The supervisor's proper C^nction is to provide 
information, materials and organization necessary . 
for the job and theti^stay out of the way. Observe 
from afar and be available, but don't hover. To 
summarize, effective methods of building morale 
are to:' 

# Demonstrate beyond question your willing- 
tiess to help the volunteer 

• Treat the volunteer like a human being 



• Dignity ihc iMKiUDii of the volunteer; mog- 
ni/e that he or Jihe is ini^M>rtani 

• Av<H<l {liirtialily— clon't "plav favorites ' 

• Avoid an t^ertiearing; attitude 

• Be honest — tlon't bhitf — vou lan'i get awav 
with it tor lofig 

• Keep vour promises; show a reasiHi tor it it 
youian*t 

• (iive erecUt and recognition (again 'impar- 
tially) 

• Suggest, hut don't critic i/e 

• Don't ctmde!:;:: »!;acii\ it\ ; suggest a program 
tor aitivitN 

• When vou need to otfet c ritic isin, cio it pri- 
vately; make c ritic ism sincere and cc>nstruc- 
tive; when vou are wrong, admit it fa-elv 

• Always a\ ailahle to volunteeis ;uut staff — 
"o|K'n dcH>r |^K>lic \" 

^« Sav, "We/" not "T* 

• Welcome suggestions: ask for advice and 
itpinioiis 

• Ask — don't tell 

• \fake them feel it is their organization 

• Keep up tlie gcKul c heer 

• l>on't act as though vou think vcni are gcxul; if 
vou have ability anci are ' gcKnl." \k hinnble 
atxMit it — thev %vill finci out 

• Be sure the ot tic e ^taf t is humhly ghid to work 
with vohmiecMs and that it shows iti their hv- 
ftavior 

• \lwa\s stand hefiind the vohnneer and his or 
her work 

• Dott't kill with kindness; it can \yv carried to 
sue li extremes that it ceases lo Ik* appreciated 

• (iet (he whole stor\ when there are 
pn^bletns — don't junip to conclusions 

• I)on't us<' w<>rds whett deeds are called lor 

• Don't show annoxance or a UKiriyred air of 
extrenu- pitieiue 

. She goj^'s on to st;ue: 
Vohmteers wafit theif su{Hnvisors to — 

• keep in close touch w ith them 

• pro\ ide U'tter working conditions ^ 

• give thctn U'tter training and su|>ervision 

• build up their morale 

• treat them fairly atid impartially 

l>eveloping leadership meat)s practicing leader- 
ship. (kmkI leadership doesn't fusi*happen. What is 
leadership? It is the stun total of — 

• personal example 

• v<Katiot)al com{>c*te'nce 

• effectiveness in human relations 
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• guidaftce in solving personal and emotional 
problems 

• and motivation 

CoRClution 

III comlusiotu it is well to be reniincied that as 
director cjf an adult literacy program, you have the 
op|H)rtunity for estaf>lishing a direction and a cli* 
mate for a dynamic, purposef ul org-anizatitm. Vcm 
are literally in the position of being able to help 
hundreds of other individuals help themselves 
through vohnueeritig: as clients and as literacy 
workers. An adult literacy progran^ is not a mainte- 
nance program, it is an upwarci reaching, self- 
liberating program. 

Checklist 

A. Do you have a "system ' for super- 
vision? It ccmld be*: 

1 . By geographic area project 
cotnjK)nents 

2. (Chairman — ;K{visor, etc. 
Calendars 

4. Oti-site supervisicm 

B. H;>ve vou develofK'd a records 
system with a logical retrieval 

pr<K'edure? — ^ - 

C. DcH's your budget liave provision 
for i^ostage, mileage, priming, 
(iuplicating, and other costs in- 
volved in supervision? ^ 

D. Have vou set aside regular schecf- 
uling for staff meetings, inservice, 
site visits, "open-office"* 

hours, etc.? — 

K. Is vour su|x*rvisory "chain of com- 

tnand" clearly established, agreed 

u{x>n and understcKKi? 

F. Do you liave a consistent com- 

nuniications network yvorked out? 

Does your training provide ample 

op{K>rtunity for skills itpdating 

and upgrading? ~ 
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tBtltMtUetiOR 

For mum adult reading prograni!^, the number of 
clients »er\ecl is iimited primarily by the number of 
volunteer tutorn recruiteci and trained. Most pro- 
grants emptov any teihnique ihey can think of to 
recruit tutors and provide an eqtuilly wide-ranging 
variety of possibilities for volunteering and tutor- 
ing. I'herefore. any intrcniuction to such a large 
area as ret ruittnent ran onfy suggest various direc- 
tions, or levels ot direttjon' Each program must 
<k"cideH hat is best ami most appropriate, and most 
effective, lor itself. 

Areas covered in this? HaruHkHik Section include 
initial planning and setting goals for the kinds and 
numbers of votuntee^rs to be recruited, a check-list 
and timetable for recruiting, and a brief look at 
special problems ^nd considerati<>ns involved in 
putting together a recruitment plan. I he emphasis 
in these pages is on the need to organize a program 
so that ret rutting is not a monumental burden on 
staff time, and that growth of tutor numbers and 
program quality pr<Keeds in a manageable and use- 
ful wav. DiM ussioti of actual recruitment techniques 
fotk)w\ with a special lcx)k at the use of "tutors as 
recruiters" aiid the use of the public media as an 
essential and cftK ient recruitment t<K)l. The section 
ends with a discussicm erf recruiting volunteers who 
will work for the prc>gram in other ways besides 
actuallv tutoring. 



Planning 

Vrom program to program, needs are highly in- 
dividuali/ed. All, hocvever. need to begin in re- 
cruitment bv assessing: 

(1) How manv tutors will be needed to serve 
the proposed student poputatk)n? 

(2) At what general rate (a.ssaming that this 
rate will accelerate) shcmkf or can tutors be 
recriiitedr 

(5) Cienerallv, what staff-time will be available 
to work with the %'olunteers? 

(4) What recruitment resources are in the 
comtnunity and what specific or different 
strategies; ivill ntvil to be employed to tap 
them? 

(5) How will it be possible to continue to learn 
from and reassess original plans. 

I he earlier ia.a program that an organized ap- 
proach to recruitment can be implemented the bet- 
ter. As a program grows, there will be constant 
recvaluation and etnergenceof new needs and new 



resources. But establishing a base strategy and 
working from that into others, needs to be given a 
high, early priority. 

Setting Gralt 

Seuing unreascmable goals ultimately damages 
staff morale to the extent that it is probably better 
always to set one s hypothetical giwls a little low. A 
new program may find that expected tutor re- 
sources aren't resources at all, or that a hypotheti- 
cally excellent recruitment technique in actuality 
does not work. Goals probably will also not be ac- 
complished if a recruitment strategy i% narrowly 
based: it would probably be incorrect to assume thai 
a nearby university will provide all of the tutors 
necessary to a program, for example. Goals should 
be formed from the b gi.::.mg (and then modified) 
from information t'lat is available (and that be- 
comes avaifable): 

(1) What is the size of the potential tutoring 
population? 

(2) This si/c •^y be detennined by the loca- 
tkin and a /rilability of transportation at^d 
parking, (i is not correct to assume, for 
example, ti at all potential tutors own cie- 
pcndahle cars; equally, it is prt>bably cor- 
rect to assume that there may be parts of a 
service area where some tutors v :>uld not 
want to go.) 

(3) The nature and availability of training ses- 
sions will affect thesizeof the populationof 
potential tutors who do actually become 
tutors. 

(4) l utors will probably not tutor for an indef- 
inite period; therefore, goals must take 
tutor attrition and turnover rates into con- 
sideration. 

(5) I imes of the year mav affect the size of tht 
potential tutor population. 

(6) Goals should also be correlated to the avail- 
ability of existing clients; the optimum 
situation to strive for is a neat convergence 
of numbers of tutors and numbers of 
clients recruited. 

(7) Goals are vastly affected (and need to be 
established or modified) by availability of 
recruitment resources that may become 
available more and more as a program 
grows. (Recruitmettt will become easier as 
more and more people becohie tutors and 
tell their friends about their experience, 
and as the public media becomes more and 
more aware of a functioning program.) 



SpeeUU Probtema ftful CcmtiikratkiQf 

FtaiiitiitK, i s|Hiuillv in the siari up year oi d pro- 
RtaiiK t^t>a!iii*(ion an imu h available tlau as* ptmiWc. 
but it in alM> tull ot hvjKuhesi'ii aiut bunches. Hie 
%}itHial« usntpliiaiin^ prciblfUiH ihac artn* may chal- 
lenge the "senn- oi a plan." I he U41cming list cinly 
HUKgeHtH the %atAinn tiaune ut then' 'VtmiplicatinK 
lactoiV: 

(1) Ih {his prngrani as eittxti\e as it tan be at 
retaining; the tutcirs it has ri*i ruited? 

(2) VV<:ulc! something siKnifttaut as a site 
c hatige, or siatt tealistnnent make ret ruit- 
itig easier? 

(3) Has a whole retrnitment and pubUtit> 
stiategv, or potential tutoring p<>pidatioi\ 
Ih'c n huincl unvvorkabi 

( I) Is the tuit^tng itmn / ent in relation to 
length ot training and iv|)e ol tuu>ring 
situation emplcned found t«> be unwork- 
able- 

(5) Are lliere paititular times of the year, 
sutnnieV. tor example, ttumci lo be particu- 
lar problems? 

(fi) Ha\e tutors l)een able to U'gin meeting 
students innnediateK ujkui Ix'ing trained? 

Rtcniitment Timetable 

As |Kirt ot the ret ruitment straieg\ that first IcKiks 
at program !H*edsand resources and attempts to set 
reas<»nable rtt ruitmefU goals, a progtam tan use- 
fullv c reate a vearh timetable. It is im|K>rtanl to 
acknowledge that es{)ectall\ in the first year, the 
timetable mav Ik^ highK e\{)erimemal: however, by 
the second vear, a timetable c an become based more 
i>n each program's individual experience. Most 
alreaciv-t^xisting prtigtams will probably Ix' happy 
toshare their aircMdv-c*xisting timetables. It is worth 
ttoting here that the ex|>erience of numerous re- 
crutttng agencies suggests that earlv Fall atid late 
Winter and Spring are the most fertile times t<i 
rec ruit tutors. The Sumn^er isa b;id time toexpect a 
lot of new tutors and the mid to late Fall (Christmas 
is on ever%lxKtv\ tnind hv late (XU)ber) is only a 
little U'tter. There are exceptions to this "rule" 
however, but it is generally mosi effective to lay the 
groinuUvork tot lecruitmenl cani|>iiigns at slack 
time and to reduce the ntnnber of regularly- 
ikhedtiled traitiing sessicms then ?«> that intense 
^ training can iKXur in the Spring. 

ReniembiT, tcxK that such a 'volunteer Spring" 
can begin as earlv as January in areas where the 
weather isn't tcx) H^vere. Data should be kept oti the 



number of tutors recruited each month and how. 
they were recruited sn that after a year of operation, 
a progratfi can tell when to do whai» most effec- 
tively. Pn)grams that dc;pend on a special popula- 
tion for tutors, college students, for example, have 
to gear their efTorts to the schooFs timetable. It is 
also imftortant to remember that a recruitment 
piece tnay he presented long before a tutor calls in to 
volunteer and that, for most tutors, it takes several 
pleas before they actually decide to act. 

A recruitment titnetable should correspond as 
nmch as possible to a similar timetable for student 
recruiitnent and site devel'jpmeni, A rough time- 
table could look like this: 

September— Pn)gram begins with a month of 
planning and initial contact 
with media, interested groups, 
development of brochures, etc. 
(at the same time a site is being 
developed and students are 
being recruited). 
C)c toiler — A two or three-m6nth series of 
training workshops is planned 
for incoming volunteers. 
November — Workshops have trained tutors 
who have started tutoring and 
are also beginning to help in ac- 
tive recruiting. Groundwork is 
being laid for a concentrated 
media and public-speaking 
push in late January and Febru- 
an. 

i>ecember— More groundwork and training 
and beginning of evaluation of 
special problems encountered 
in recruiting by particular pro- 
grams. Reconsideration and 
evaluation of site choice, time 
availability, training worlcshop 
schedule, staff effectiveness, 
general goals in terms of num- 
bers, availability of publicity, 
etc. And most important is the 
development of new recruit- 
ment resources that have be- 
come available as the program 
becomes established. 

January — 
February; — 

March — -Recruitment push, and tutor 
training. 

l.ate Spring — Another reevaluation of effec- 
tiveness. Plans based on a< tual 
experience tnay now be made 
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iift thr next year involving a 
more €irKuni/ed recruitment 
iani{xiiKn starting in Septein- 
Her, and for ivhich ail 
groundwfirk and pref>aratton 
\uis {)een made in advance. New 
\tUim coidd inc hide MKnitUant 
incHiitliattoti ol the program's 
gt>als atut nature, so that a pro* 
gram d<ies not continue to 
kncHk against immoiabie ob- 
jects 

Rtcruilmttt TMhniques 

V'artinK approaches to recruittnent geared as 
nuic h an |)ossih!e to a planned timetable (a timetable 
to \k' nuHlified iii>ni actual reiruitnieni cxperi- 
eni e). tan ih c ur as publicitv iKHcmies available or as 
a rec ruiter dec ides to pursue his or her task. A fir^^it 
ionsideraiio!! for a recruiter must he the nature of 
fiis messiige. I he meaiK of delivering this message 
uv numerous, hut thcv im^fullv fall under thrt*e 
he^uttn^s (li^^tecf in a tentative order of e{ftH:tiveness 
and etticiencv): I . Wonf-of -mouth f itnn tutors who 
are given the enctniragentent and means to act as 
prografu lecruiters. 2. Public media (major l \\ 
radio, and newspajH^rs). 3. Oiiier tin hnicptes such as 
other agencies, sjHMking engagements, mailings^ 
and other printed pieces. 

Nature of the Message 

Itt a pn)gra!n\ initial ap()c\d for tiuors, it is worth 
reminciing oncsc^lf of obvious truisms concerning 
the genetaf message. (I) Be direct in y«mr apf)eai. 
e.g., " l each, .to read * Of course, if vou tteed a 
thousnui words, pm them out of initial view. Keep 
the mess*ige simple and direct. Vou are tioHrvitig to 
ent|L-r!ain. (2) VVher) sf)eaking iK'fore a gnmp, or 
writing a dc*scriptive article iti which vou want to 
recruit tutors, ust* concrete examples: t<»lf some 
stories about unnamed students and tiuors who are 
at work now : don't usc^ vour time or space descrilv 
ing a hisurrv of the progrant and the educaticmal 
background of the staff , rmoring is a dose of real- 
ity : avoici making it into sonu*thing hy|)othetkal or 
• abstract- {^) Kncourage tutors and students them- 
sc'fves to repres<Mit the ptograun when that is feasi- 
ble. (4) Have pletitv of harui-out material available 
M> that anvcme w ho wants to help rt^ ruit has cpiick 
access to the means to do so. (5) Be prepared to 
miHiifv vour message for specific audience appeal. 
For example, iti sjxsiking l>t^fore a church group, 
don't neglect to mc^nticm that a prime motive for 
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many studeiH*}^ wanting to learn to read is to be able 
to read the Bible. (6) Part of the "message d which 
need not detract from the direct appeal, should be 
the personal involvement and enthusiasm of volun* 
teer tutors atid clients. 

An example of the •'mem effective message** 
cotnes in this experience: When a brgt adventsing 
ageiHy volunteered to put tcjgcther a public service 
amiouticement for a program, and suggested that 
the ExtTutive Director of the parent agency appear 
to make a persotial appeal for tutors, they were 
directed to think how much better it would be if 
tutors and/or clients were to make such an appeal. 
After talking with a few? tutors and students, it was o 
obvious to the ad agency that 'Hhose who do it** 
would be the most effective recruiters. Tutori in 
reading, as people in other progranis know, and as 
these tutor*s friends come to know, are notorious 
for their enthusiasm, and this enthusiasm can be 
overlcK>ked only at a prc^grams expense. Of course, 
it is the respcmsibility of the program that the tutor 
is enthusiastic, i.e.. that heorshe is helping someone 
learn to read. 

Word*of*Moutii (tutors as recruiters) 

Part of a tutor s becoming a tutor should be that 
they aJso become a recruiter, if they are willing, 
i utors can cover the city with brochures and signs 
more efficiently than a staff member who could do 
this cmly on time spent away from tutors and stu- 
cfetits. rutors can also be enlisted as speakers before 
interested groups. They, after all, are the ones who 
are doing it and can most easily encourage others to 
do it tcK) ("If I can do it, so can you**). Similarly, any 
.public media campaign should employ this tes- 
timony of "those who do it." Futors and other vol- * 
unteer recruiters can actually become involved in a * 
program in this way much more than many pro- 
gratns realize. Creating a "recruitment" task force 
of volunteers could be an excellent tactic- Any 
technicjue employing this immediate and real 
"word-of-mouth" component should be considered. 

Public Media 

( I .) WoRKtNC; UM H I HK MKDIA 

The public media also seems to be quite witling to 
see itself as a useful friend of litefacy programs at 
littleor !)ocost. Free Public Service Announcements 
have to be run by the electronic media throughout 
the year, and if several individuals at a radio or TV 
station <an learn how real the program they are 
helping to recruit tutors for is, they will run those. 



atmouEitementsi pmbably more than ihey should. It 
is a wati'h-worci in deaitng with thtr public media* 
radkn tdevinicm and newspapers, thai they like to 
see proteHsionaltsm in the program and in that pn>- 
gram*H response to the media's publicity. Cultiva- 
tion of personal and prolessicmal contact with the 
media cannot be overemphasized. Following is ati 
illustration that suggest^t the inter-involvement of 
all that has been suggested in the rec ruitnient sec- 
tion. 

A program had a need for new tutors in the 
program ai the end of the Sumtner. A tutor, hear- 
ing this, got in touch with a friend at a local TV 
statioti and asked him what could be dcme about this 
real emergency. He in turn, set out a newscrew that 
recorded a plea that \sd^ played on the evening news 
several times. The two newsc asters at the TV station^^ 
were then calleil.and thanked perscmally by the 
program Director, who also sent them brief "thank 
you** letters (that thev could keep<m file to show that 
they were involved in public service). As hard as it is 
to believe one newscaster said that he had never 
had anyotie call to thank him for that kind of help 
before. Of course, progratntnatically, those news- 
casters are now "part of the program** and probably 
will help when thev are asked again (they cannot, of 
course, l)e aj^ketl tcH) often). It g«x»s witfiout saying 
that the tutor/recruiter was also informally and 
fosntalh t bunked. 

^ IJsciu! things to keep in mind when dealing with 
th • pir>l'c media are: 

(1) .Ask for spcHific. free help for carefully- 
represented real needs. 

(2) Follow through to the nth degree on media 
ccmtact^ 

{% IahA for "real news to rep<m** from the 
programs, as well as for the basic human- 
interest elements. 

(4) Be ihor<)ughlv professional in your con- 
tact. 

(5) Develop a per\onal c<mtacl with the media 
(ask them to visit the pn^gram. ask them to 
tutor). 

(6) Be careful of overkill; t<K) many recjuests to 
the media caii defeat the purpose. Try to 
plan to make letpiests at iaref ully-< hosen 
and spacecl times. 

El.Kt: rROMC. NfKl>I.\ 

I hree fc^rms of publicitv are usually available 

through Unal TV and ra<lio stations: 

1 . Public Service Annoimcements (PSA)— I bis is a 
free publicitv sc^rvice for nonprofit comnumity- 
service groups. PSA spots are run on the media 



at varbus times, usuaUy chosen by the station. 
Special aimouncement PSAs are.also available to 
publicize current mattei^ of significance. Kinds 
of PSAs are widely-varied, ranging from spot 
slides with a printed announcement broadcast 
for k few seconds, to a well-developed 30 to 60 
second video-tape piece. Public media fre- 
quently has the means to help a program put 
together good recruitment pieces, such as a pub- 
lic service announcement. The PSA should be 
attractive as it will be likely to be played more 
often. Several different PSAs of varying lengths 
are best. One should remember, that an initial 
investmeiu of time in creating a. good P^A is 
worthwhile^ because it will be played to the 
largest single group possible, with no additional 
staff lime commitment. Programs will probably 
want to employ this kind of recruitment tech- • 
nique for clients as well as tutors. 

2. Programs should not overlook the fact that they 
have constant news to report, from the success of 
students to the establishment of a new service 
center. Never neglect to make a "plea for tutors*' 
a part €>f this news. The Center's phone number 
and tutor need can usually be worked into the 
news- piece and the media usually understands 
why this should be done. 

3. Special coverage involves planning with the; 
media for a recruitment push or the plarming of 
a special event iri expectation of media coverage. 
A "Community Literacy Week'\or a '^Literacy 
Fair * should uivolve news coverage. Cfetting 
coverage for other groups or events paitially 
involved in or involving literacy can make it seem 
to the media that it isn't always one program that 

^is coming to them to ask for publicity. 

Nkw.spapers 

Much that has been said about employing the 
electronic media also applies to working with news- 
papers. The same efficient use of time is also true of 
newspaper articles which can require a minimum of 
staff time and yet ihake an appeal to an extensive 
general audience. While the **Women*s Section*' is 
usually where these pieces will be placed; one 
sh<mld also ask for assistance from the news director 
and the education editor. In any instance, it would 
be useful to at least ask if an editor could come see 
the program in action: seeing is believing. ^Pictures 
that can be used by newspapers should be available 
in the event that the newspaper cannot send its own 
photographer. Usually an area will hrtve several 
IcKal or community newspapers and these, as well as 
the main area daily, should be tapped for publicity. 
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Buying advertising space in newspapers can also be 
employed successf ully. Soinetitnes an ad pt;»:ed ai a 
pafticiitar lime is more elfecttvt* ilian a tree piece 
run at an inappnipriate time. 

Other Tc€hnu|uei 

jtL) Other more varied approaches to volunteer 
ttt ruitmenl, should include any city or State volun- 
teer agencies tretjutiuly funded under the Federal. 
Action" program. These org^mi/ationsdo prt>vtde 
an on-going st)urce of tutors. Special groups and 
organizations which have a listing of conimtniity 
service can also frequently provide a solid, even if 
small, resource tor tutors. Nfany of thej^e oigani/a- 
ticms have numthly newsletters where a request for 
tutors can bt* placed. As in all other recruittnent 
approaches, it is verv useful to form some sort of 
(HTsonal contact with the agency or, gtx>ups who can 
contiiuiaUv lobbv as an advcKjate of literacv. 

A partial list of agencies and gniups that can 
provide tutors is: 

(1) Agencies that are specitlcally clearing 
house's for •'voluntt*ers/* These can be 
locallv -based, although they are fre- 
({uentU citv or State agencies or offices 
{iHKlecl ututer the Federal "Acticm" pro- 
gram. 

^ (2) RS\T (Retired Senior Vohmteers Pro^ 
gram) 

(H» IxKal C;arden Clubs 

(4) Junior league 

(5) Sororities and Fraternitit*^* and tiieir 
ahunni affiliates 

(6) Retired SchcH)l Teachers organizations 

(7) Numerous differem local educaticm or- 
gani/ations* such as the local chapter of 
the IRA (International Reading Associa- 
tion) 

(8) Women s and men's c hurch groups that 
are affiliated with particular or all de- 
nominations. This includes Church 
Women Tnited. Wcmien of the Clhurch, 
etc. 

(9) Men s and women's professional organi- 
zations, and community-service organi- 
/ations, such as the Kiwanis, Federated 
Women's Clubs (dozens are under this 
heading), and.nttmerous others. Most of 
these groups, and ways to contact them, 
woukf be available through the C^h^mber 
of Commerce. Many will come available U) 
the program through tutors who are 
members. 
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(10) Atiy members of the general group asso- 
ciated with reading, such as libraries and 
booksellers. 

(11) Employment organi^atbns (City employ* 
ees, or ! elephone Long-Line Pioneers, 
for example), and unions. 

(12) Institutions of higher education. 
Remember, tutors are tWembers of groups you*ve 

tiever heard of. Ask them if they know of a group 
that might be a resource for the program, or if they 
have any idea about groups that it might be appro- 
priate to contact. Kc*ep a thorough file on these 
contacts so that they can periodically be asked for 
help. As nmch as possible, try to establish literacy as 
a gr(nip project, as well as one in which just a few 
individual membi?rsof a group are involved. 

It shcmid be noted that mauy programs are suc- 
cessful in^ recruiting tutors at display tables set up in 
Shoppitig Malls (<ir even on street-corners), in Uni- 
versity hallways and other places exposed to large 
ntunbers of people. Such tables or booths are usu- 
ally available at local fairs and festivities. 

SPK A KlSr E\(; AGUM FN PS 

While gnnips can provide a formn for speakers, a 
f air ivarning might be in order: while literacy advo- 
cacy is always in order, a lot of time can be spent 
speaking with little tutor return; time that might 
!nore effec tively be used elsewhere. Whenever one 
speaks, it is gcHKl to have some reasonable expecta- 
tion that tutors can come from the group (if that's 
what cme wants). It is always good, after speaking 
betbre groups, to ask people to sign a list if they are 
at ail interested— in other words, you*d I>etter hook 
Ihem at the moment, or they're probably lost until a 
public media announcement reminds them again of 
their interests. W^henever anyone seems interested, 
perwmal contact with a staff member can make all 
the difference! 

Maiijngs 

While speaking before groups may be time- 
consuming, sending letters, annouticemenis, and 
program descriptions to local newspapers and 
newsletters; and to iti-house newsletters, can be ac- 
complished in a day, once a master address file is 
created. Creating that file can sometimes be given as 
a task to a volunteer who keeps increasing it. A pJea 
tor tutors sent with even-' telephotte bill in a city can 
Ix? most effective. Having standard pieces already 
written for such publications can be an effective 
investmentof recruitment time. Tutors as effective 
placers of signs and brochures has already been 
menticmed. 



Various kimU t>t volnmcei?! \vho haw prolcs- 
skmal eK|H*itisc nhouUl never fie overhnikecL Such 
tutorn, Kho may aclttallv J)e reacitng prcife^sorH in 
area univerjiiiteH, or reatling teat hers in local etiu- 
catknt %y^lf"i^% "lav lie a wilting and ettective re- 
^mrce tor the proRraui, either as regular otie-to 
■^^tMUMuiorH t>r as s{Hriat tuiors who ineef u iih s|H*Vi;il 
{{roups. In adiiiticnu they can provide sptrtal ser- 
vices, such as training nrssions, or can even \}v pri- 
inarv instructional resources h>r satellite cetuet^s. 
Uhk thev area valuahle resinine tor materials and 
ihstnu tional ideas and thev niay encourage college 



students to work With the pFdgram on credit or 
practicuih basis. Frequently, people with profes* 
stonal expertise need only be asked to help* and if 
asked, may junip willingly at the chance to use their 
kmnvtedge in the real world and with a motivated 
aduh. 

It is important to realize that many people may be 
VHHng to volunteer for adivitte^ in addition to 
tutoring. Nf uch of what they might effectively do is 
covered in the "Job Descriptionsr sectioti of the 
Hamlboipk. Remember* asking ,a volunteer to do 
more, or tor a Task Force or committee member to 
^ tx' more active and involved, can be an effective way 
ot adding ivsources to the program. 
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Ile-dntloli aH Volunteers 



^ ' - James Radford 

Retentior^ . 

Inirckluctian and abstract 

The tutoring thre^ihold ^ 

a. Aspects^ of the orientation and presfervice 
training session 

b. I'hreshold checklist 

i 

Tutoring sessions ^ 

a. Checklist for initial scheduling 

b. Checklist Yor the "first meeting" 

c. Checklist for staff evaluation of the first few 
meetings. 

d. Ongoing evatuati6n and inser\ice training 

(1) Kinds of evaluation 

(2) Checklist of evaluation "questions" 

(3) Kitids of inservice training 

(4) Special inser> ice workshops 
a) Checklist 

'(b) lapping special resources 

e. Reciugnitioh of tutors 
U) Introduction 

(2) Variety o! forms related to program seri- 
ousness and success 

(3) Additional forms of recognition . 
r Financial incentives fi>r tutors 

g. Effective volunteerrstaff communication 

(1) Checklist 

(2) Attention to details 

(3) Organization for communication 

h. C4>ping with special problems 

(1) Avoiding problems: t'hecklist 

(2) Taking special measures: Checklist 



For num tutors. w«)rktng with an adult beginning 
reader onr-uwnic !ihf>uld and wiii be an enjciyaljle 
and rewarding experience, an ex|)er!eni:e in which 
thetuUM is expanding htnown knowledge of people 
in the world, and his »ense of seff worth as he rec- 
o;^n/es the valuable skills he caw share. And, it will 
he an experience alx>ut whii h the typical tutor wili 
sav. have learned as much as my student." ow "my 
HtudcMit has taught Ine more than 1 have taught 
him." The tutors jxisitive sense t)f the experience 
comes tt> bt' one he can and should share with his 
friends or. especially, with other tutors and staff. 
There are numerous things that a program should 
provide that will insure this *'g(K)d experierue" 
which, after all, reallv means an insurance of Ix-tter 
instruction for the person who wants to learu to 
read. 

I'hissectitm on "Retention" is divided iijlo three 
main sections: I he th'st section views the various 
critical elemeius of the threshold of the tutoring 
program; the* >>ec«>nd section views the numerous 
elements that are' involved in reU'Ution <mce the 
tuioring sessions are ufulerway and the third sec- 
tion considers "speciiil problems." 

I he "threshoUt" of most one-to-one tutoring 
programs i^ a preservice oriet^tation session and 
workshop. Though this workshop is treated at 
length in nmnhvi' Haruiimfk section, it isappropriate 
here to rememht'-r the adage alxiut first impressions 
and intrcHiuctions: Pren'rvice experiences will be^ 
carvrHl uuoand through tlu- entile tuioring experi- 
ence. Thus the following selecte<l threshold check- 
list can be critical: 

( 1 ) Whatever the> do. the st.Ji must always re- 
memlxT that attitudes and actiotis, whethtT 
on the telephone or in an actual workshop, 
encourage or <}isc<)urage trainees/tutors/ 
prosjK^ctive tiilcns/vohmteers. Kveryone 
%vants to work in an excellent programs "ex- 
cellence" needs to fx*ccmstantlv mcKieled bv 
staff. 

(2) K<|uallv. tutors want to work in a program 
that is responsibly and adeipiatelv orga- 
niml and prepared. 

CM Tutors and other newcomers will appreci- 
ate honestv and o|X*nness. Tht*y should be 
toldexuctlv what they are about to get into. 

(4) liive tutors Icx^way to rethink dcTisicms at 
the beginning; tutors may well decide not 
to tutor af ter an orientation or preservice 
training session. -Many prospective tutors 
attend the first session with the s|x*cific in- 
tent to(U*( ide whether or uo\ to take part iti 
the program. 
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; (5) It is helpful to emphasize again and a^in 
at the beginning the kind of responsibility 
jitut support the tutor will have in the pro- 
gram. V 

(6) T(x>« it is most important to acknowledge 
that ihe training session was only an intro* 
ductioih and that the tutor will truly be- 
come a tutor oi^ly after he begins to meet 
with his/het student^ and with the help of 
that student anci the staff, starts to design 
and complete lessc^nn and see pmgress. 

(7) Recognize in some appmpriate way that a 
new phase of the trainee s experience is 
about to begin. ' 

- The seccmd phase is the actual beginning of the 
tutoi ingmeetings. It is impossible to overemphasize 
the follc>wing rule: . ^ : * 

(1) Tutors should Ik* arranged to meet with 
students as soon as possible after the train- 
ing se.ssicm. 

(2) Some programs even introduce the tutor to 
the studem at an iVppropriatejxjini during 
the training session. 

(3) n immediate arrangement isn't possible* be 
sure that immediate and effective persoitat 
contact with the tutors makes the reasons 
for this clear. 

(4) Stay in regular contact with the tutor over 
the time that the tutor isn't .scheduled to 
meet with clients. 

The first meeting itsch is critical and should he 
handled with care. The following is c« list of critical 
elements (again, remember the adage about good 
hc*ginntt^): 

(1) 'Tr>- to arrange for the right people to meet 
with each other. Arrangements can, for 
exatnple. be made on the basis of interest, or 
of age. 

(2) . Make the arrangement at a time convenient 

for both. Doti't force persons to commit 
themselves to schedules they can't keep. 

(3) All reasonable attempts should be made to 
insure that the stunent meets the tutor on 
time and be prepared to work. I'his may in* 
volve several phone calls. 

(4) If the meeting is to ciccur in a staffed center, 
the .staff should be aware that this is a first 
meeting; and be prepared to offer specific 
help to the tutor before the session (ac- 
ctunulatitig appropriate tnaterial, atiswering 
c{uesttons alxmt any inventory of the stu- 
(ietu's interests and skills that may have b^n 
given prior to the meeting, exploritig 
|>erhaps again, the various administrative 
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prcK^dure* ai the center or in the piiijfram). 
« And, aMMtktance sliuuld be availubte after the 
sefinkm: {What did ynu learn? Are you com- i 
fortabie with vmir student? Do vcni siee some 
general directum^ io go with thiii Hiudent? 
VVIiat do you nee<l for the next Icssim?)* 

(3) Be !iur^' that both tutor and student leave the 
Unit !ie9i5ii(^ni with fiiture p{an«^; adec{uate!y 
briefed on tt^eir tenure respcmfitbiiities to 
each other and with a thc^rough itnderstand* 
ing of the intent ol the program. 

> 1 he Hrst si*«?iion as a whole should b& viewc<l as 
^ '*iinenM^ e in-servit e training" for the ne^v tutoc and' 
ih*r ^iaff» At these meetifigs the tutor trainer shoidd 
:Icm<)nstrate active and com|k-ttf m ii>ncern, so that 
llie tutor feels that he or she is ni>t just being 'ieft to 
the wolves" afier the training sesksion. (^cnitact. con- 
cern aud a< tit)n slioidd be the halfinark of thest* 
carl) sessions, and ut ait sessions. Special areas to 
consider in the first mt^etings involve: 

( f ) H the niet*tin^ d«K*sn*t mcur as it should, and 
this can and d<H's ha|>fH*nv the ''problem** 
should Ih' handU'^l immediately. A simplistic. 
Veil, let's see what hap|H»n?^ jtexl thne." or 
"maylH' the student will show up Thursday." 
' is inappropriate, 

(2) If the tutor sees atui feels honest support, he 
will Ih* moreiikelv to flow wiih problems that 
alf |H*i>pte in teadittg progratns know will 
irfcur in these first sc*ssi«Mis. 

{$) The staff shoidci he ready t<i make immetitate 
decision!* and changes w hert*necessiry: \vil- 
tingnrss to fiite real problems htuiestly and 
on;m ailult level is probablv an element of the 
program that was ifitrcKliHed in the trainitig 
sessioii. and must Ik* demonstrated in actual 
practK^e, 

(4) RenjenyKT. p<*ople deal with "new situations 
at dif ferent rates: Don't gi%e up on tutors or 
students who take longer to get over the be- 
^ftmtng jitters— first rc*coght/e thaf they will 
* kc-rd tnore sup|x>rt. 

^ (5) Make certain thai the individuals that have « 
* bt*en matched really are comp;itible. 
**Ongi>iiig evahtatitin'' and rinservice training** 
If shmi(d be made clear from the beginning lo 
tutors and stitdetits that the\ will be asked to give 
evaluations of their progress so that appropriate 
reetiforcemetit and support can lie effectively given 
fey supervisi>r>*^ stalT. DifTereni programs involve 
. their tmors in different evaluattcm mechanisms: 
' (I) Sinnv employ the completion of forms (see 
appendix) that are reviewed tm a regular 
hiisis bv su|HMA iM»rs at Reading C^entci s, 
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(2) Others ask tuiL)rs to mat! in i^i^it^ 

with notes on needs* or on need for further 
contact from staff. 

(3) On-gtiing ^'friendly but carefully pointed** 
. xonversatbns can also be used effectively to 

• determine that progress is being tfiade. 
As the Supervisor reviews these reportsor talks with 
'student and tutoi:, several important questions 
should be asked: 
{ I) Is there a sense of forward progress, and are 
both comfbriabl)p with the r^te? 

(2) Is the tutor reniaining open and flexible; 
using different materials; looking for new 
things to do; cx>nttnutng to learn from the ^ 
student and sb forth? \ 

(3) Are the meetings cKcurring re^larly and 
frequently? 

(4) Are goals being established atid met and are * 
both student and tuior keeping useful rec- 
ords < »r their progress? 

Programs handle "in*ser\ ice training*' in differ- 
etn.ways gearing it to the nature of the program and 
to the nattn'c of chc tutor population. Most pro- 
grams have found that the ideal situation is for staff 
to Ixr available at all times to work with the tutor on a 
otie-to-otie basis to: : ' . 

(1) Help design lessons. 

(2) Discuss problems. 

(3) (father tnateVials. 

Of ctnirse. in order to serve a large student popula* 
tifm with a small paid. staff, stich one*toK>ne might 
also be directed to helping individual tutors learn ^ 
how tc> become more inc'ependent and not more 
de|>endent on paid staff. The amount of one-to-one 
support, though, can vary. Some programs choose 
ui becotne heavily committed to designing a part of 
e;ich k»s!Jcm for the tutor: other programs might 
formally suggest lesson plan directions monthly 
thrcntgh a written communication. Gathering ap^ 
pi'opriate materials might seem to be the responsi- 
bility of the paid staff however, it can also be some- 
t hitig t hat t he t utor is trained and encouraged to do. 
Otie-to-one in-ser%*ice varies according to the needs 
and person ility of the tutor. The staff must be pre- 
pared tor this variety, and to recognize that some 
tutors, for various legitimate reasons, will need 
more help than others. 

• Another technique used for "in-service training** 
involves specially-scheduled "folIoW^up workshops" 
or **specbl training workshops.** These may be ar- 
ranged in various ways: 

( I y Either at an appropriate time after tutor and 
student begin meeting. . 

(2) When tutors from a particular workshop 
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group cfiitic hack to compare notes and ask 
questH>ns. ' 
{$) At rejf^ubrlv-sihcduied times throughout the 
year for ail tutors. 
A t4>ltow-up workshop should not he an irrelevant 
exercise held to tulfili a contract » instead, it sliould 
relate to individual tutors* real needs* Sometimes a 
questionnaire to tutors will best enable the work- 
shop to be designed specifically for real problem 
areas. Workshops with an annouticed agenda also 
help the tutor to ch(H>se the session that will be 
appropriate to his meds. Fhe use of an outside 
resource at these workshops should be reem* 
phasi/ed. A special appeUrance by a reading profes- 
sor (rom an atea college can encourage the tutor to 
feel that he has a greater yariety of help available 
and mav give him a chance to get some new answers 
to old and persistent problems, 

I he whi>le idea of group in-service training is 
particularly appropriate to reading prtigrams that 
meet in several different locations, where little one- 
to-i)ne training cannot be available* Group work- 
shops alk> tap another massive area of strength; the 
support and real resources that tutors c^n be to each 
other. Futors should always be encouraged to meet 
with each other and compare notes, and the group 
in-service can frequentlv facilitate in the same area. 
Manv tutors* when given the contact with these 
special restmrces. take upon themselves the further 
expansion and refinement of their own lessons. 

An area that should not be overlooked is special 
wf)rkshc>ps and lectures on readitig that may be 
given bv other groups. As much as possible, all 
reading resources within a community should be 
ideittttled attd tutors intrcKluced to them. It is the 
responsibilttv of iUe staff to see to it that tutors take 
ativ4ntageof various services that can improve their 
less<m. \Vhile\ tutors will take advantage of addi- 
tional services according to their own needs and 
cuinmitment, availability of e>fpahded iejvices and 
the frequent addition of something nejuf and useful, 
sers a pattern fbjr the entire prograih that implies 
constant growth lii availahlt. Thus the overall in- 
structional qualify' of the praijram will be increased. 
I he idea that a p^gram may have too much "^pro- 
fessionalism'* supporting it is usually not valid be- 
cause tutors expect professional support and devel- 
€>pment as well as human and personal concern. 

rhe best form of "recogniticm*' is the knowledge 
that thi» tutor and student are having successful 
lessons. Nothing substittites for the accomplish- 
ment of the residing objectives, and if those are 
being met, pers<>nal *'recognhion'* of tutors by staff 
t^r communitv grou|>s may actually Ix* unnecessarv. 
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A tuton when asked if she wouW mind if the pro- 
gram nominated her for the Govemor*s award for 
volunteers (she met several student^ every day dur- 
ing the week, and had been doing this for over a 
year) absolutely refused: '*I do this for the student 
who w^nts to (earn to read, and I don't want an^ 
public recognition**. This tutor, am) many like her, ' 
would agree to publicity only if it seemed necessary - 
t9 the contintiatton and.expansion of the program. 
In fact, ds ^'recognition'* functions and techniqties 
are considered, it is important to remember the 
individual and independent commitment made by 
most 'tutors. Most tutors would rather have a new 
idea to use with their students than anything else. A 
student's mastering of something in reading is, 
every bit^ a reward in itself. ^ 

Recognition beyond this sort, however, is worth a 
program*s time and expense, as long as it takes into 
consideration the varying needs of individual tutors 
and groups of tutors.. Kinds of recognition can be 
tailored to the needs of different types of tutors. 

The following list attempts to suggest the variety 
of forms "recognition'* can take. 

( 1 ) Many tutors appreciate an early ofler during 
tutoring of a **letter of recommendation.** 
Many times their tutoring activity is part of 
their personal search for a '*meaningful job/* 

(2) . Asking tutors for appropriate program 
. favors (can you take another student? for 

example) should also be viewed as i recogni* 
tion of value. 

(3) Special tasks for the program that a tutor 
might be asked to perform, such as fillii^g in 
temporarily at the desk or a center or making 
a tutor recruitment speech, frequendy reen- 
force the tutor*s own sense of his value to the 
program. 

(4) Ask the tutor to serve on a program task 
force. 

(5) Build comraderie between volunteer tutors 
and paid staff:. X ^ 

a. Know the tutor by nahi^ 

b. Clall or send note if tutoris sick 

c. When a tutor accomplishes^^mething 
with his student, h is gc^difa ''mend** can <^ 
share it too. 

d. When a tutor has to leave the progrmn, 
share the sense of loss and express grati- 
tude for his valuable help. ^\ 

e. A special thank you, a personal note of \^ 
varying kiiKis, is always appreciated* / 

(6) Many programs have periodic dinners or / 
group functions for tutors who want to at- / 
tend, and some sort of formal group or indi* / 

/. 



vidua! tccognittoti can cKcur in whu h rrrtifb 

I altts aro a\% ardcxi . 
Allot ihfst* ttriusarf stinptc, thoughtful, and arc 
great for ciuuuragrtiu tit aiul |K>siiivf iritifoKr- 
iHofU. It ttitorsatc not meciiiig tcgulat lv in a Rrad- 
ing(ii*tU(*r.thiskiti|Ciut t-tuotuagctnt'nt niav ntrd to 
tnr exptvsstrd by frrqitcnt phone calls, spec ial nieet- 
ings, group tetters' or ne%vsletters with individual 
recognition and m> forth. But it is evsc*nual lo re- 
n)etuhi*r that the most iinpi>rtatu eleiuent in rcnog^ 
tiitton is lite succ essot the tutor's studc^nt. Be sure to 
cunnuutiieate the studc*nt*s |>osttive input to the 
tutor, * 

There are other forms of re(ognitiot) that also 
can Ih' suicesstulK entpioved: 

(1) (lertiflcates of accotnphshnient (b\ length of 
time, for example). 

(2) C*er.tituatesof successful lotnplelicm of train- 
ing, 

(3) Scmie sort of recognition in writing tor work 
done hv a tutor who Iea\c s. 

(t) A small sjx'iial gift for s|HctaI tutors (one 
program ptesented sever.il tutors with a 
c harm) . 

(5) An apprec iation dinner tor a group of tuiors. 

or a nu'eting Unuh. and sh forth. 
((>) Korihal recognition In public media and h\ 
conmumit\ groups is apptopriate for c ertain 
tutors, or groups of tutors. 
(/) IftU'rviews b\ the news{>;qH'r, radio or telc^vi- 
sicm areenjoved bv main tiuors. If stu b toi- 
nial rec cognition can itivoke rec ognitiofi of the 
work done In ttuoranci student, the form c an 
seem niorr meaningful to main tutors. For 
main tutors, the knowledge {hat sfu h public 
recognition can help rec ruit tutors mav make 
the recogtjition more wcuthwltile. 
Agait>, if is important to retogni/e tfie varic'tv of 
rutots in various wa\s: a wall placpie c herishc-d b\ 
one tutor cat! Ix' seen tn atiother as a wastef ul pro- 
gratn exjH'ns<\ 

While most tutors do ex{>ec t all of the work ihev 
do in a program to \k as a voluntcvr, cc-rtain c onsid- 
crattcHis ntusi fx- given to certaiti tutors, and a 
methcHi that ma% involve fitjatuial iiuc-ntives" 
should not be ovc-tlcH)ked. Nfileage to and from 
tutoring, tutors shimld fx* iitformcu!. is tax deduc ti- 
ble. (U'rtain other c^Xf^H'tiditures can also fall under 
*'tax cteduetible". Frc-e parking, f ree cof f ee, can also 
appropriateb Ix underwritten fn tfie progratn. It is 
c|uite utulerstandable tfiat manv tutors do not ex- 
pert l«> h«j\e to bu\ their own fxMiks, or pa\ a 
dav to park a car Sometimes, contributions frcMU 
the outside can take catv of this c-xpensc\ Some- 



times, parking and i ravel time can bea prime reason 
for kxatit)g a satellite at a speciflc site. It isarulie»for 
tutors and students, that pn)ximity to the tutoring 
icH ation is a real inc entive. Fiir a student or tutor to 
have to drive 30 miles is a real burden. 

Any program eati lcK>k pn)ritably into various 
outside programs that may provide financial incen- 
tives or assistance to tutors. ''Interns \ paid by an- 
other agency, or work-study students, can txr valu- 
able tutoring resources and usually demcmstrate the 
same ccmnnitment as the volunteer. RSVP and 
other programs for senior citizens who want to tutor 
f'recjuently provide fli>ancial incentives, as do other 
programs for students who may watit to tutor as 
part of their course of study. Some programs for 
persons who are unemployed may also be viewcrd as 
potential ressources for excellent tutors, tutors 
whose commitment to the student is rarely less than 
thai of the other volimttvr. 

Tutor satisfaction, better lessons and better tutor 
retention, is facilitated and assured in various ways 
fn effective inhouse cxmununicaticm. 

(1) Part of the respc * sibilityof thepaid staff isto 
see that problems that a tutor is encountering 
are kticmn and discussed. 

(2) Because tutors can ccmie in c^)ntact with sev- 
eral staff members, it is important that com- 
mimications are not lost or cnerlcK>ked. 

{:^) Staff and Direc tor must f>e accessible* Tutors 
must (w\ that there are people to turn to; that 
they are not too busy (or always on the 
phone). A descripticm (and iturcxiuction, if 
possif>le) of all staff at the traitiing is most 
helpfuK Foi the Director to actually work 
with\he tutors and students at some time in 
;he (Center is also most helpful. 

It isVhalleiigltig to handle the comniunicaticms 
and needs of tiitc^rs who may unknowingly be as- 
suming that all t he sihff members work twelve hours 
a cfay, six days a week^^ut the challenge must be 
met or the tutor may asiH^me that "nobody down 
there krums what's going (>t^." Meeting the chal 
lenge is a matter of gocxi organization, which may 
range from a "phone log" that the staff checks regu- 
larly, to frec|uent followup phone call^by the staff 
whenever and throughcmt the time that^Hjiitoring 
situation mav seem to be encountering difficulties. 

attenticm to small details, or to a tutor*s recjuest, 
may lead to disi^nchanttnetu, frustration, atni lack 
of respect for the program. If it is necvssary, the 
I)irectc>r should plav a useful role in ironing out 
c»\c eptional difficulties stu b as a tutor Just not get- 
ting along w ith a staff nieinlx'r. Suc h prc»bletns are 



hound to occur and they must be handled in 4n 
appropriate manner. . 

Numerous kinds of ainimunicattons cKcur be- 
tween pnigram and tutors. Most programs ha%e a 
tre(|ueni newsletter that may umnnunicate impor- 
tan! news and heiptui hints to tutors. A special mes- 
sage bi>ard or message flyers tan be employed. 
Pht>ne contact is essential in all programs and is 
frtHjuently ust*d hv the staff to insure that tutor and 
student are comtnunicaiins. It i^s expected that if a 
student and tutor cannot meet, they will let each 
tKher know ahead of time. In S(mie way* arrange- 
ine.nts have io be tnade so that neither appears ex- 
pec ting the other who never sht)ws. A center or a 
central co-ordinator should facilitate this type of 
communication. Stall may employ ''notes in the 
suuient file'* to make suggestions on the lesson to 
futors. especiallv when such oral cc^mmunicaticm is 
dif ttcult. The wavs of inhouse communication are 
as varied as the programs, but they ali are baseti on 
the mutual recognition that p<K>r communication 
will result in a dissatisfied tutor. (kKKi organization 
cati be acc cmiplished so that everyone stays in touch. 

Most tutt>rs who vf>luntcer to teach do it because 
thev have a genuine concern for their fellowmen. 
Therefore, thev expect to be able to help wimeone 
learn to read. anci. if they are having difficulty ac- 
complishing this, to receive advice and help. 

Problems in programs can many times be avoided 



if care is taken early in the following areas: 

(1) Be sure that the tutor knows what his job is 
(see the Handbook Section on **Job 
l)es<.Tipticm"). 

(2) Emphasize that supervision of some sort wiH 
be carried imt (and that it is available). 

(3) Explain the nature and purpose of the 
supervision. 

(4) Be realistic with tutors from the beginning. 

(5) Explain that students will bt ccmsuhed on 
their sense of progress. 

(6) Explain that "mismatches** do cxcur and that 
careful and tactful corrections will be made 
when they do cKcur. 

While •'mismatches" can usually be corrected^ 
there are times when programs may have to take 
special measures with a tutor. 

( 1 ) 1 f a tutor must be asked to resign, be sure it is 
done with forethought and tact. 

(2) Try to find some more appropriate forms 
of service for the volunteer, either in the 
reading program, or in another volunteer 
program. 

(3) C^msider if f urther training or more careful 
supervision might not actually be the answer 
to the problem. 

(4) fry to perceive and handle such potential 
problems early. 
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IncixKiui'tum 

A. Having a jKisitivtr attitude 

B. Developing a nunivational plan 

Cumnum (Iharacterlsticji o! Aduh learners 

A. Who they are 

B. Where they are f rom 

What they need educationally 

D. Conditions ot learning * 

E. Methcxl orgathering interetit intorniation 

H<Hv to Re^ ritit Target Popuhitton 
A. Methods of rec ruiting 
B* SjHTif ic methods tor various categories of 
learners 

Interagency C'iM>pcration " 

A. List ot |M)ssihle agencv resources 

B. How resources can be lielpf ul 

Intake PrcKedures 

A. (treating a relaxed atmosphere 

B. Kstahhs!ung trust 

Need Assessment 

, A. («h(M>sing an instrument that gives pertinent 

information 
B. Eflettively analyzing test i;esuhs 

Recognition 

A. Iwo types ot recognitions 

B. I'tili/ing recognilicm effe* lively 

Student Attriti<m (Committee 

A. Ctmimittee make-up 

B. Committee function 

Checklist 

Appendix 

Endnotes 
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iRtroduetion 

\s imv t)egin\ the pnKcns of developing retruit* 
meiil aiut meiiiiuu strategies of participants for 
adult educational programs, the cjue«tioii of what 
initiates ami sustains ()i*haviot ist»ften paramount in 
the organizer's <ir e<hu at<»r's tniiul. 

His or her major interest is in l)eing ahle u> iden* 
titv and utiti/e motivational techniques that will 
stimulate the leartier to enroll it! an educational 
program and remain there imtil he has accom- 
plished goats that will satisfy both his need and 
warn. 

H<iw doesotte motivate adult learners to study, to 
Wi">rk and to learn? There is no easV solution to this 
question. What inust be realized first i.sthat motiva- 
tion to learn is a complex blend of different vari- 
ables etuompassing teacher expectation and 
, learner aspirations. 

Otie might logically assmne that if a person either 
c annot read or does not read well by the time that he 
has tHHome an adult, that the problem lies within 
the learner. I o assume this wouhl not be using an 
objective approac h to teaching anci woulct probably 
lc*ad to a learner retenticni problem, \fore specific 
catlv. i^ptintism and objectivity must lie maintained 
at all times. For whatever reason, the learner is now 
showing interest and neeTls to ex|>erience im- 
mediate succtvss for continued motivaticm. which is 
step one in developitig a motivaticm plan. 

.A tnottvatioti plan, in this sc»nse. is m outline of 
strateg\ used to attract. rt*tain and rt*dircct the life 
i>{ .m adult learner bv chamu'ling hitn through a 
successtul academu ex|H*rience in order that he or 
%lie nhi\ U'come functionallv litetate in siHiety, 

Common Characteristics of the Adult Learner 

Koi watu ot a general description of a<lult 
learners, the MatcKHi Illinois Kducatioti Kxtention 
Centei states. "What are these adults like who are 
M'cking f).tstc adult etlucation: trving to obtain the 
ediuation the\ missed in their voiuh? Kach name is 
tlitletent: each c.ise is different: but they have otie 
tiling in coimnoiu thev reptesonte<l |K)vertv in Il- 
linois and America/'^ 

More sfxrificallv. a<hdt learners are not always 
|KH>r. Inn are men and women who have for years 
sttuggletl through life not knowing how to read or 
write fen various reasons that mav be attributetl to 
ills of scH'ietv. I hev now need educators to imder- 

I Rrj»4>r? on M.Ufx>n .\rea KdiSf aiioii Kximiioti Center. Fall, 
l\H\i\, lu Illinois OtHtr <>! State Sn|XTintftuifm of Public 
ln%tiiutff>n, l)r|Milinrnt i»{ Aclnll Wiuiilion. (Miinro) 
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stand them, their wants and needs, and to design 
highly tnotivatbnal e4ucation programs to combat 
their problems. 

Before attetnpttng to develop a motivational 
plan, it would be to tffe advantage of an educator to 
familiarise himself or herself with the following 
characteristics of aciult learners as stated by RoHy 
Kidd when comparing adult learners with adol^s* 
cent learners: 

1. Adults have more experiences 

2. Adults have different kinds of experiences 

3. Adults* experiences are organized differ- 
eiuly.^ 

If an educator is to understand the aduh who 
comes seeking knowledge, he rtiust also be aw^re of 
the wide range of experience which make t^p th^ 
adult life. A program that replicates traditional, 
school programs may prove quite inadequate for 
siitisfying needs of mature adults. They want pro- 
grams designed to provide answers that vyill relate 
directly to thejr lives. They will then equate them 
to life experiences and make qualitative judge- 
ments using life experiences to make nfcw consid- 
erations. If they see that they can gain relevant 
knowledge from activities in adult education^ they 
will participate. If not, they will drop oUt.^ The fact 
that adult learners are different mak^s the under- 
standing of what Havinghust calls the "teachible 
!noment"*so important. That momer^t comes when 
a person has need for a skill or knowledge which 
will help him or her solve a life problem. 

(k^tzel reinforces Carey*s identification of adult 
leaiiier by stating, "adults learn best those things 
where they see relationships that are relevant to 
them/''* Designing adult education programs that 
will attract and retain learners then becomes step 
two of a motivation plan. Following is Getzel's list 
of conditions most often present in adult teaming 
situaticms which may be used as a guide for devel- 
oping academic and support strategy. 

Four Conditions Usually Present in Adult 
Learning Situations 

I, Most of the significant problems faced by the 
adult cio not have correct answers in any 
ultitnately verifiable .sense. The important 
decisions are always made in the face of un- 

2. RckIv KkIcI. How Adtilts Learn» AsisortHted Press* 1959» 
{Kigf 43. 

3- jainrs !*. Carev. "Whv .Sttidenls nn>p Out": A «udv of 
Kv<Miin}< (College Stutient Vfofivation. ('enter tor the Study 
of [Jlx'ral KditcaitcMi for Aditlts. Chicago. i95S. 

4 jan>b<rt*t/e!s. l^atnmg rheor\ and <lla%mvmt Practice in 
Aduh Kdiuattcm. Mav I956» page 78. 



certaintv. I he labiiratorv animal is correct 
nhen he reaches the goal bi>x; the child is 
(cirrcc I when he gels l(M> jxTcetil on a te^t. 
I he adult can never know whether the time 
he ^ivcH votutuaiitv to i^iudyinjj Hhrarv service 
inighi not be hetter used Htiidying finger- 
painting: or whether attendance at a literacy 
tutorial session is worth the loss ot viewing the 
Wednesday night TV fight. ^ 
2. There are stereotyped institutional solutions 
that are correct h(\ause they are traditional 
rathei than rational. The adult, more than 
the child* is hotuut hv these stereotyped solu- 
tions and. although the solutions are nnHliti- 
ahUv the\ are nuMiitlable only in the face of 
severe internal and external pressures. 
:1 Anv sohition that the adult makes to a prob- 
lem is ix>und to have significant effects upon 
other inciividuals. He must predict not (miy 
his owt; reactions but the reactions of others. 
This is true for the educaticmal problems in 
the classrixnn as well as ft>r the personal prolv 
lems of adult lite. 
4. I he soliUiiHis to pro!>lems inevitably involve 
more thatt the assessment of objective facts. 
Perceptions tuul decistcms may appear incor- 
^ ' red in the light of reality, but thev are made 
because of en>»>fional factors. By the time the 
adult come^ to .i learning problem » he is usu- 
I alK in one wa\ or another deeply committed 

to A particular |x>iru of view regarding the 
^ significant matters at issue.'^ ^ 
I he third stepof^he plan then fxTcmies classify- 
ing adult students tor particular programs in order 
to Ixiter uiMlerstanci them atul plan for them, ( a rit 
H<)ule of the rniversitv of Chicago conducted a 
study of jwrticipants in a<{idt education anef fourH 
that thev fall intt> three hroad categories: (I) goal 
orietited adults — tearneny for basic literacy ty{x* 
programs^ (2) ai tivitv orieiued adults — learners for 
traditional .Acfuh Basic Kducation Progranis, (1?) 
learning orietued j|dults — learners for cf>llege. 
evening t lasst v, etc . .Since kisic literacy ty{H* pro- 
^ grains are ot concent in this chapter, more will be 
slated alxKU goal-oriented aduhs. 

According to Honle, program plattners will find 
mimenuts adults who have specific goals or a goal 
tliev contemplate achieving in an a<iult progratn. If 
thev do not obtain that goiiL thev hecome frustrated, 
disiipixiituitl and will almost invarbbly dn>p out." 
rhe motivatioti plan nt)w Ixxomes idcntifvitig goals 
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wtth kramers tliat are realistic and \viU ssuisfy learners 
needs uikI wants simultaneousty. Houle further states 
tliat gnat-oriented adults are the easiest to under- 
stand, chiefly because their views accord so well with 
the usual beliefs about eduoitkm. 

In order to assist learners in goat setting that will 
ensure inclusion of their desires, one must gather 
iidormation fuHntliem by informal discussion and 
by designing a personal data sheet. The example 
that follows was designed by Roger W. Oxford. 
Director of Aduli Education. Northern Illinois 
I'niversity:'^ 



PERSONAL DATASHEET 

Hvm «tfff« - Phoni 

Occii^tition (prtuo! or otMidid) , 

HtmoHipOiU* AiMtMfftf efritdraa , , , , t 

$c^odr$ you (m «nd digmt Mmtd 

Ei{>ictitK>ft» i^ft wofj^i you m to Q^m fiw m wm* Stttt fivt obfictniis you ^ tbr count 
FimE^f i^ivtt*!!. fEKtu4tng hoDbus 
Sooks )Qu hm f*Kt m th* Ust 



Now it s time for the final step of the motivation 
plan, rhis involves the educators' genuine belief 
that participants can learn. They demonstrate their 
belief by using a variety of approaches and materials 
that helps learners achieve their goals and which 
satisfies their wants and most of all their needs. 

How to Recruit Target Poputations 

Recruitment of participants is one of the most 
challenging experiences of the adult education 
program. There is no single technique that is 
e<{uany effective in all geographic locations. The 
program platiner must use an eclectic approach; a 
variety of methocls. 

Listed below are methods used by thirty-five dif- 
ferent Right to Rea<i Readitig Academies in various 
parts of the countn . Itiformation was taken from a 
survey conducted by the Delta College Adult Read- 
ing Academy, in Saginaw, Michigan. 

\ . Spotlights and antiouncementson local radio 
staticms. 

7. Ro^er \V. Oxford. Ihrmor ot Adult Education. Northcrtt 
lUtitdis t*it!\t»rMtv, 
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2. Kpulttghts and announcements on local TV 
stalicms:. 

5. Dcmr^to^ioortampaigns in designated areas. 

4. Posters h ith f^w words and large print. 

5. Brochures to local human service agencies 
outlining program purpose, target popula* 
lion, and what the program has to offer. BE 
SURE TO SAY FREE 0¥ CHARGE. 

6. C4)rrespondeHces sent to local chuiches. 

7. Correspondences sent to local organizations. 

8. Short 5 to ID minute speeches made to large . 
and small grt>ups at educational functions.^ 

9. Ha%;ing resource people in the community to 
speak in behalf of the pmgram — establishitig 
credibility. 

10. Develop a referral system for agencies such 
as the Employment Security Commission. 
Employment Placement. State License 
Bureau. Department of Social Service. Big 
Brothers, Big Sisters* Alternative Education 
Program. O.LC. and Adult Basic Education 
Program. 

11. Word-of-mouth from people served bv the 
program and experienced success. 

lii. Newspaper announcements and success 
stories. 

Posters for recruiting might be effective for some 
levels o! adult learners. Inexpensive materials can 
he used with eye-catching designs. Ideas can be 
retrieved from a good graphics book. 

Representatives from agencies and organizations 
should be contacted and orientated to the literacy 
program. Selling the service offered to other com- 
munitv agencies li a first step. Try to employ as 
recruiters people who are known and trusted in the 
target community as people tend to more readily 
tru^t scmiecme Tnmt the same background. It is also 
sometimes wise to recruit in teams. Volunteers or 
personal recruiters can be effective, but their suc- 
cess depends on training. Both preservice and in- 
service training iti necessary. 

Also, it is essential to recogni/e that there are 
differences amcmg the adult learners one is at- 
tempting to reach. Many adults who have not 
finished schtx)! are. nevenheless. economically and 
persi>nally secure. These individuals have a belief in 
education and service programs, and will seek them 
out if thev know that they exist. The self-directed 
adult is easily recruited through the use of tradi- 
tional promotion and publicity such as the media. 
Recruiting messages to this type of adult learner, 
and to all tvpes of adult learners, mu.st relate the 
benefits of the service provided to everyday life. 

Manv adult learners who suf fer from underedu- 
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catkm attd underemploymejil also believe in the • 
value of service programs and are willing to u^ 
them. However, for many, time presents a prdblem. 
Any program that has rigid hours^^sunaccessible to 
them because of conflicts with wonTor family re- 
sponsibilities. Therefore, the services must be of- 
fered at fleKtble times and the f!e!t;ibility must be 
advertised in the recruitment message. 

1 o reach the.potential learners who are sporadi- 
cally employed or severely underemployed and far 
from the mastery of basic skills, individualization of 
recruitment ni^ust be employed. Theiadult that must 
be met one-tOH[)ne is recruited best through agency 
referrals or dcx>r-to-door campaigns. To imple- 
ment this strategy the following should exist: 

1. A link with agencies that provide individu* 
alized services for disadvantaged adults. 

2. Developed materials that are easy to read and 
can be persotialty delivered and explained. 

3. A developed media campaign that lends cred< 
ibility to the personal recruiters. 

4. Empha.sis in publicity and p>ersonal contacts of 
what the program can do for. people. 

5. Talks within the community to inform people 
of what the pmgram offers, and an exchange" 
that elicits what the community feels are its 
needs. 

The stationary p(x>r is the group with the greatest 
need. Generally, they do not feel they have control 
over their lives, and they pass on that hopelessness 
to their children. They spend most of their energy 
getting along from day-toniay. 1 hey are the un- 
employed and lack skills necessary io become 
employable. 

The adult who must be met one-to-one and the 
staticmary pot>r get most of their information from 
people they know. They use the media, but gener- 
ally only for entertainment and not for obtaining 
information. A linkage with age^ncies that provide 
service and go into the home or require client con-, 
tact of any sort is very inscrumental in the recruit- 
•ment of the stationary pocn. 

Geographic, cultural, and physical differences 
amcmg the adult learner also call for differences in 
recruitment te< hniques. One^ factor that must be con- 
sidered, for example, is the difference in language. 
Effective recruitment messajtes must speak the lan- 
guage of the target populatiotl and. once recruitment 
is successful, the dissemination of information must 
continue to consider language yiitferences. 

Recruitment of a specialized target population 
should consider using trained^ indigenous recruit- 
ers, both paid and volunteer, i^nd preferably pro- 
gram participants from the community. Personal 
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KHitact and the ttu*cita Hhoutd bt* usee! together be- 
^ (UiiM.* each^rettitnueH arui iegtttmatt/eK the other. 
Kec ruitiiieiu of the learner with a language clifler- 
eiue reijuires that both the j>ersonal rerruiter and 
the ine^^agc Ix' tiuiigetioiis ^o the cotnnmtitty and if 
neces?iar> bilingitaL With mes^sages itivolviiig tele- 
vision, radio as well an print, the useof parttt ipartts' 
fuHt lattgtiage should be tiseil 

Aging |H'ople living together in institutions and 
stKHial.. (cinntnnnties aie eas\ to find and serve. 
. Kc^wever, tnost ohler people live alone or with 
families and ate ditfu idt u> reac Kand serve. These 
• individuals need nuuh eiucmragetnetU anci sxi\>- 
[Hill sinc e the\ must make s^Hrial ef f orts to attend a 
progt am. Also, it ihe\ are staving Kith f aniilies. it is 
wise lo consult witfi tlu* families to reassure them 
and to obtain thejir sup|>ort. \fost senior i iti/ens are 
ac tive ^)eopie who have natch to gain and to con- 
tnluitc^ atul sht>uld fx* rec ruiced as both participants 
atul as Vi>lun!c*ei uuors, 

riie inc arcerated are among those wllo are often 
forgotten bv hmnan service agetuies. but thev are 
high on the scale of !iec*cis. Rehabilitation resouices 
and iitfortnation on c*diuationaI and traifiing op- 
fMHtunities ate {Kitentiar information areas in the 
rec rtiitment of the incarceratec!. A liaison must be 
cfevelojHul fx'tuc-en the local law enforcement 
agetuies and educational reliabilitation programs. 
' , Nc'wspapei recruiting ma\ Ix* successful in soitie 
instanc c*s. A f airU adiHjuate ad mav lyv purchased in 
kt large newspajxT or a pa|H*r that tnany times ser- 
vices the target (x>pulaticm. In most cases, the cost 
ihr advert ise?nen! in these newspajHTs is inexpen* 
sive atid sometimes tree space mav fx' accjuirecl for 
pitblic relatioti releases. News tc lcases will also at- 
tract some potent i;U^learneis. Huma!) interest 
stories. s|X'cjal features and straight news storic*s 
stiould Ix* c{evelo}XHl witfi l<xal ne^vspapers. Featut v 
stories showing auci telling alxnit }x*ople who have 
enterc^d the program are most successf ul. l o reac h 
the target population, these* f eatures should include 
captions that cicMl with the evervciav ctmcerns of 
people. 

Spot tacfio iUnuaituemetus cati Ix* very effective 
{tarticularK oit a statioti that serves the target popula- 
ticm. (>iu' shouici get to know the station ptt>gram 
diriTtor and f liui out whi'KNTiee %\xns are aired. l ele- 
vtsicm stations, like radif > statiotis. provide free public 
service annouiu emetits. It is imjxTative here that otx* 
get to know a television manager in the area anct the 
staticm ntiuitetnents for brcjiadcast presentation. In 
taping fX'rsonat «umoutuement.s« simply worded flip 
cards that tell about \tnir s<t vices can be provided bv 
the station. .Xg-ain. s<»Ux t!on of contetit nuist fx* in 
terms of its ap|x*al to, the target |M>puIation. 
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A« advisory ctiuncil can be fielpful in recruiting and 
prodding serv'kxrs for ^dult kramers. They may have 
gfxxi ideas about the content and placement of re* 
cruttment messages. Join cximmunity councils that al- 
trady exist and interrelate the services attempting to 
be provitied with those of otirer ageiuxfs. 

tnt»ragency Cooperation 

A successful recruitment campaign cannot be 
carried out alone. Every possible community re- 
source is a hejp and a referral system should be 
develojx'd at this point. Agencies listed iti the Ap- 
p<*ndi\ are amotig those cited as being used by 35 
Right to Read Reading Academies partici{>ating in 
the survey. But before making contact with these 
agencies the five areas below should be covered: 

1. Thepn>pernameof the agency* institution, or 
group and the description of services offered, 

2. Who c{ualines for services and how are they 
obtaitied. 

3. How clietits are recruited. 

4. If servicesiare, have been or can be linked with , 
learning services attempting uy be provided. 

p. Who manages and makes decisipns, 

6. How the prospective client may contact the 

program for services. 
The director should personally make contact or 
sanction contact with the agency and request re- 
cruitment cc>operation. The person or persons in 
charge of recruiting should became personally ac- . 
({tiaitited with the apprc^priate agency representa- 
tives. (>K>perative recruitment must be planned 
well to ensure a maximum level of f>enefits to the. 
participant. 

Intake Proceduret 

Otue the potential learner decides to seek ser- 
vr<e^ of an adult learning program, intake proce- 
dures logically fellow. This procedure involves 
completing the application for the learners, gather- 
ing peninent background information that reveals ^ 
need and interest in enrolling in the program, goal 
setting, and either formal or informal assessment. 
Also, during initial intake, one must create a relaxed 
atmosphere with the learners and build trust that 
will endure throughout the instructtcMial life of 
their involvement in the program. Find out whether 
or not there are physical disabilities which might 
impede academic progress. Obvious impairments 
that should be discussed immediately are sight and 
hearing. 

After completing the application and assessment, 
discuss the letigth of time learners intend to spend 
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in the pn^gram. Vhen aviisi them in cjeveloping 
rcafistii gcKiK that arc* Ixtih liinj; and shtirt ian^\ 
fintn^ thvm into the planiu-ti time frame. Shnuld 
the time frame tH>t match with s|H*iifie(! goals, 
negotiattoit ingins untti learners visuali/e goal at - 
ioniplishments in realistic terms. Often short range 
gtuils will fx' aciomplislieci within outlined time 
s\\iu. V\c this as att iticetuive for iong range goal 
^ accomplishinetit. Hie tm^Mirtani thtttg to retm*m* 
fH*r is that learners who set their own realistic* and 
attaitiat>!e goals are more iikeiv to work toward their 
arhievcment than goals set for them hv someone 
else. 

Nsed Assessment 

The reading weaknesses of an itidividual are 
proUibly hest determiited thnmgh testing, testing, 
iiowever, must fx* administered caref ully so as tiot to 
alienate the adnlt leartier. Kev jioints to bear in 
mind here are thjitt the test to be administered 
shoidd be designed to find out the maximum 
amount of inioitnation within a minimiun time 
frame, .Mso, tests chosen to meet iiuUviduats needs 
should Ik* designed so that thev do not present a 
threat to the learners or io the learners ability, 

lest results wilt give an indication of problem 
areas within the reading parameter:, but they will 
tiot give an indication of what learners want to 
know. As a part of initial intake, the interviewer 
should create an atmosphere that allow s learners to 
relax and tell about sptTiftcs for which thev have 
enioHe<{ in the prograrn. U'arners' <les!res and 
interest should then be included in the prescription 
for correcting reading prof)lems. 

Formal and infonnal testfi mav l)e used in their 
totalitv. or it in^v Ix' dei kieci, after an applicatticm has 
Ix'ett taken ami ctnitisc^Hng administered* that (mlv 
}Mrts i}{ a test fx' given. I bis bec<)tnt*s a cU*cisi<m of 
staf f or the individual staff ntemherassigiu'd to intake. 
At ati\ rate, learix*r» themselves must have a s;iy as to 
what is taught to them in e<!u< i|tion programs. 

Recognition 

A g(HMi s^'lf-cotuept is a very ini{H)rtant variable 
irt .uadeitiic success, {iiven that tliis statement is 
true, leartters fx'tiefil from some form of recogni* 
tion of their success, which may or mav not surface 
tiom formal techniques. 

Often, it's rewarding enough for shv learners to 
recene informal lecogtution. Ilie amount of pt^r- 
.sonalattention given itulicatesfx'lief in the learners, 
tare tor them an<i concern for their well-btMiig. 
• Also, words of emcmragement will suffice, lone 
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indicates an appreciation for effort and will also 
satisfy st>mr learners. For example* "That s good! I 
knew you could do tt^ as a way of recogniaung 
learners that cost no more than w^ords. Formal Tec- 
ognition can range from awafding a certificate for 
skill mastery to an elalx>ratc dinner or ceremony^ 
Because of the expense involved, not ati programs 
will be able to afford this approacfh. However, the 
infonnal approach costs nothing and is also effec- 
tive. 

Student Attrition Commtttee 

Someiintes ft)r reasons that are unknown to the . 
immediate staff, learners do not complete their 
programs. In investigating the causes, the S5 Read- 
ing Academies surveyed indicated that a Student 
Attrition (iotnmitteeTould assist in finding out why 
learners drop out, getting learners back into the 
program and/or identifying forefieeable proWefn 
areas within the pn)gram that may cause learners to 
drop out. C^ommittee make up could it^clude 
learners, staff, board members, and community re- 
source people whose program input ttiay be out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Student involvement in programing. 

2. Joint effort it) planning a program whereby 
adults may succeed. 

3. Combined effort in identifying fopseeable 
obstacles in programing. 

4. Assurance tliat learners do not drop out of the 
program without sotne^effort to get them 
back. 

5. An identifiable mechanism or functioning 
Ixuiy tc> help those who have dropped out and 
the potential drop-outs. 

6. Suggestions to the program in terms of im- 
provements, changes, etc. 

Checklist of Things to do to Recruit and Retain Learners 

1 . Determine the numl)er of persons to l>e ser- 
viced 

2. Become acquitinted with characteristics of 
adult learners and agencies that service 
them. 

3. Determine the target population by charac- 
teristics to better plarT recnntment strategy, 
and desigtt instructional sy . (age, sex. in- 
come, family metnbers, i >. nal pat- 
terns). 

4. Design an instrtictional system em^/ioying an 
eclectic approach iiy teaching lUili/ing vari- 
ous materials. 



5. Set up ttnake before ret i uiiing learners. 

6. ^ Dei'tde aHKes!«ment (forinaK informal) in- 

strumental before setting up intake. 

7. IVovide intake and assessment training to 
staff, 

8. IVpeitding on the outcome of (2) and (S), 
launch recTuitnient campaign using one of 
many formal or hiformal plans outlined in 
the chapter. 

M Make sin e that each learner is not threatened 
and feels comfortable in the program. 
Assist tlie iearner in setting hmg and short 
t ange go;tls. 

1 1 . When applicable, test Imd anali/e test results. 

lU. Write ei presctiption that allows the leamerto 
experience success in his first ses.w'^ as well 
as iho>e to follow. IXm'i 0ve him work ihat*s 
tcHi difficult; 

1$. (ioun'se! learners pericKliianv. 

14. iiiw praise .for accomplishments on an ongo- 
ing basin, 

15. Includr learners in program planning. 

Hi. Knuntrage learners to tell others about your 
program. 

Appendix 

Agencies That Might Provide Linkages Between 
the Program for the Adult Learner and Other 
Agencies 

'J. Chufi h Ciroupv 

^. Ocmmtsinuv Or^ant/unon^ 

I. CotnprcJKiiM^c F.mpU>\tncTU I mining Act Statf SptHi- 

SAMS 

r>. C.«>rmttoii«if !tt\Uftitton^ 

6, lV|>.irtrnf?t{ of SKt.t! Vntccs 

7. Fthftu ( )iK»tni/.tt?i«!s 
H. Farm(«nnf|>% 

10. Imniigrati<m \ at u rait/at i<m Servi(r% 

1 1, \r»ghh«»rlt<HMl Youth CU>rp% 

12 <>!gant/aUori% tor C.untnuuHtt 'VvclopiTrcnl 
\X C>fher K<ltHaiional AgffUK> 
I I. Pri\ate Orgaiii/atmiiH 
I X Parent • I e ai hrt \vi<H i.itton^ 
ScT%iif CUt\r\ 

17. Sniat St*« ui *!\ 

1 8. ScK lal S ! \Hr ('•tnitps 

19 SjhhmI ^r^lt•t,^^^t Si.itf CiniMinUjiionH 

:J0. .State IVfurttm nt Vj^rit uiturr <!<msumemfn 

21 State Fnjpl»>vnH»Mt Ser\i<e* 

22. State Parolee (iotnmtHsioiiH 

Veterans A(inn!iistratti»n 
24. ViKattuna! Rehabthtattun 
2r» StMtntties ami fT.iieriJiiies 



t. Repon m Matoon Area Ediioilkm Esiienti^ 

I966« to IttifioU Office of Sai^f Superintendent of Publk 
IitBcrtictioii, Depattniem of Adult Edticatkin. (Mimeo) 
RiHty Ridd;Hoiv Adutu Learn. Asmiatcd Prrti« 1959, page 

S. Jlamet T. Carey, ^'Why Studenta I>rop Chit": A study of 
Evening College Smcknt Motivation, Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adulti. Chicago. 1955. 
4, Jacob Cctxel$. Learning Theory ai>d Clasiroom Practice in 
Adluh Education, May 1956, page 78. 



6. Cyril O. Houle, The Inquiring Mind, Vnivenity of Wiicon- 
lin, Prctt, Madison. 1961 , 

7. Roger W. Oxford, ENrccior of Adult Education. Northern 
Illinois University. 
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CH0nt Rtferrals 

Sandra Pa^ 



Why Client Reterrat b Important and How to Begm 

The Nature of Referrals 

National Agency Referral Resources 

« 

Publications 
Reciprocal Referrals 
Checklist 




, ^ClifBtRtfifralitbHpMtKitiiiill^ttlitiii 

While in adult litf racy prugram, cHenu will c4ten 
nwil a!»i!^tafue with such matters as health care» 
ftMHi stamps* housing, legal aid. Job training, child 
cair. etc. Muretiver. gaining oufside assii«tanc^ can 
be err ial to the client's continuation and succe^ in ' 
your instructional' prf>gram. Iliiis is another in-^ 
stance in which it is imperative to canvass' commu- 
nity resources and establish* contacts with other 
agencif H You might find that a good way to begin is 
by investigating some of the well established com- 
rnuntti^ servureorgani/aticms in your area. You will 
undoubtedly find that they have already compiled 4 
diicctory of agencies and institutions complete with 
addresses, telephone numbers, and program de* 
scriptions. Such agency directories can gienerally be 
purchased for a nomit^al fee. Another very gooct 
resource is the staff member who has lived and 
wot ked in the area for years and knows where to 
tuin for whatever service is necessary, Advistiry 
Board'memberscan also be instrumental in making 
usef ttl agency ccintacts. / 

.rhere are manv organizatiims you will work with 
which are specific to your area. Vhe types of organi- 
zations you will probably seek out however, include 
crisis centers, churches, ilrug and alcohol rehabili- 
t4ti<m programs, court refeiyal programs, colleges 
and universities, halfwav houses, and cultural cen- 
ters, etc. 



The Nature of Referrals 

' Referrals are essentially of two types: 

(1) Personal — relating to matters of primary 
need, (ftnul, housing, clothing, mental & 
phvsica! health care, etc.); and 

(2) work/training-related. 

Manv^ lictitH will need assistance in personal matters 
however, the majoritv of your referrals will Ik* 
work/training related. (k*nerally, clientji utilize the 
pn>gram as a steppifigstone to further v<Kational/ 
educational training. 

NatfoRti Agency Referral Resources 

There are several ugencies or organizations 
which are itattonwide<F.ndw^il worth contacting and 
working with, rhe following agencies and address- 
es arc specific to BosU)n, Massachusetts^ however, 
most larger cities in tnost States have these counter- 
parts: , . 



Burrau of Adutt Srrvicet [ . ' 

Massachusetts tVpartmrnt of Educalioti 

182 Tretnonl Street 

Boston; MasKichusettiO^l 16 - 

• I he Bureau senkes itu luifc: (1) Adult EdiRatbii classes t>f- 
fering a wide vai teiy of cc>ur?fes at-hicaticms thntughout the c ity; 
(2) cttursestii Bask* Kdtuattort for tlHtf r4te« iind utideredticated 
adults; (3) correspurtdenc^ muries includtttg courses for high 
school credit: (4) and mplant tntinm^ progratt). Workers* may 
request th^t courses be set up in their workptatY;^5> aduh chics 
education courses to prepare tioncki/ens for the naturaliKatkin 
examtnaiiun. tnchtdeti isifaining in English as a Foreign Lan* 

rhc Bureau atso operates the High School Equivalettcy office 
whkh administers general education devehprnent testing in 
English and Spatiish. . » , 

E T A (Ck>niprcriensive £nipk>yment and Trattiing Act) 
State Manpower Office r 
Charkfs F. Hurley Bldg, 4th jloor 
iCk>vemment Center 
Boston, Massachusetts U21 14 

rhis act makes money avuitabte to cities and nonpn^ftt organi- 

nations to create ru'w jobs. 

t 

t 

l>eparfment of Labor and Industries 
Division cjf Apprentice I'raining 
-eserett Saltonstall Building. 
100 Cambridge Street 
Boston. Massachusetts 02202 

t he Bureau of Apprenttceshtp and i'raining of the L\S, De- 
partment of l^bor has the responsibility of encouraging industry 
to establish apprentkeship programs and tinpr<>%e existing prtH 
grams. One of it's prime objectives is to pmmtrte C(K>peration 
between matiagement and organized labor, 

Divisioit of Employment Security 
(;.F. Hurley Building 
Crovernment C!enter 
B»>sr«n. Ma*safhu*effs02l 14 

t he l>ivi<^ion o! Employment Seiiiritv, (DES) is a free em- 
{)l(>vmetu placement agency, fhe DES also has vocational infor- 
mal inu Ix v>klet s and pXmphlets which are available to t hi ^ ublk. 

Massachusetts Rehabititatiem (ktmmisMon 
Administration <)fr;i'e 
2W Bovfftort Street ^ 
BoHfcm. Massachusetts 

I he Massathuscti> Rehabititatiem (.>>mmi!«si(m is an agency of 
the Commonwealth uhkh is supported, in part, by Federal 
funds, f'he services att* available to any perscm who lives m 
Massachusetts, who has a mental or physical disability whkH is a 
subsfantial emploCTTient handkap and whi> mav be.expected to 
he fit for gainful employment withiit a reaM>nabk* amotmt of 
time. The senkes available include: medkal. psychiatric and 
psvchoiogical e\ aluatkm ; cotinseling a^id guidance: <x'c upational 
therapy: vcuationai t rain t tig: provisions of equipment and 
supplkrs required dunng training and assistance in placement <m 
a suitable job. 

Morgan Memt^rtat (kKKiwiil hutustries 
Rehabilitation Sen ices 
95 Berkeley Street ^ 
Bosttm. MassachuH>tts 0211^ 

♦ 

Morgan Memorial (kkkIwiII Industries is a private, ttonproftt 
rehabilitaficm factlitv which provkles comprehensive evaluatkm, 
adjtislment, and training servkes for the mttltihandicapped' 
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|)(»|iutufOfr CMMHt^tlt now iitfcn an c)((KiiKied rrhabitiution 
pn>^r»ifii whkh tm!ti«i&'% 4 f>ri»fe%»KMUit rrhat>itiii&k>ii team of 
umnKrhtnK j»^ihi»lt>gi«< wl wortrm, ;Mti\itv of daily living 
ni«tnu tor. %<KUtkitui c\ahi;itor/irt»irtu:fc}r. airciic<il iUff , cicricai 
i*%atuaf(U. piairtiirtii well a<i work supentson/' 

itjutruitor^. All ««rr^krH are pmviried wtthm a grnuinr work 
urtltiiK. Ihr purito^r of tnr pr<igrani %% to prepare the 
handk.apprd ftir compctiiiu' empk>vmem and ai«itch, Morgan 
Mentortid (kMMlMtll ttidu»irir» 1% ii>tiftiJrrr<i a traotttiottat Rr- 
habilttatum fa<tltt\. 

Xatumat AllutHe ot Humuicmiiu'ti 

Suite #2(14 

50 f cdrlid Hiret- 1 

BoMoii. M.R».H«H husrttH (121 iU 

I hr AHiatu v 1% a ttniqtie partttrr!ihtp<d huHtnciift, l^bor, educa* 
tKMi and K(>%t'rninrn( working to scctirr job% and training for 
dtiud\antag(Hf {>cH»plt*. Vietnam veterans. ne«Ht% voung^itersand 
e^^dleridrrn. KHt^jhlinhed to WHyH at th^ r«qne^t of President 
Johnson. NAB\ ttiati^tr liai lircn ivnrHed and i xpatul(U t>y 
* «(;hMH|nt<fif .KfmmiHtrator^. 

(>p{KHtutttnt*% lndnvina!i/.itu»n lli'int'i (i)U!) 

IH4 Dudley Street 

B4>Mott. Ma*vtthnsrt!\ 021 1*» 

OIC UdtHikated to rtHrutt. train, iounsel and rmdjohnfor the 
tnner-ciu*H ottdeiempkniHl aod iinenipkiCeti. I'raintng pn>- 
gtarnn are tn ihe fWld%<4 ni»u hoie o{>erau>r. eleitroniethanUs 
eletttottk^ ke\pinu h ofH*!.n<Tr. t ferhal. computer programing* 
and antoniott\e nu*ihattu .tl refutr. 

t 

• 

Puhlk Welfare l>e|MriiTfettt 
IVIM) Hanhttigton Stt eel 
BoMoti. MasvK huMMu 02! 1 1 

PtogMi:i% tdfered b\ the Puhhi Welfare iVfwrtment imlucle 
AFIH* {ah\ fot f.inulteHwtth ticjieiuieni thildren) general relk^f. 
Sl\\ (Snpplenteitial Sch urtf% Inioine) and niedtcaui. 

Keinittntent attd I utuiMji; Progratii 

leitiA Blue litil A\eiiue 

\f 4Hap.itt« M Jinat htts€*tt<» 02 1 2t> 

f he reirint jient and tranniig program \v(»rk% with IK to 2(v 
\earM>ld dtvidvantaged \outh. oMenng a varretv of empfoymem 
and ttaititng m i \ uv^. 

Wider OpfHHiuiutH** tor Women— Bi»Mou, hu . 
4 i !i C ;onnnonu ealth Avenue 
B«>Mcm. Ma^f'M* hu«iett* 022 1 !> 

WkferopjH>rtinmies tor women (WOW) i?i a mm profit agencv 
whk b is Hupp«>rted hv indi% idiial and < orporate nfeinf)er?ihip», a» 
well a* In hnidv f unn govennnentalarui private sources. WOW is 
a career t«HMis<*!n»g and rev>urie Renter for wtMnen olieritig 
c urrent ititoriiiatson atuf gutdance on earecTs and employ tnent. 
I he |irogratn* are diHtiiigut%hed h\ the etnphasis on a reaftstte 
approach to employ ntetit atrd the pr<He*se» of seH-help tcth- 
itique<i. 



PubKcitions 

If) thi- ^unc vein, the following publications are 
among tln>se worth i het king itUo: 

(iarefr Opfh^rtunttWK ft^r iWhtff(mn\ and Sptrmh^^t^ 

Vr»i*Hof fi\e volumes. (Kngtneertt»g leehuK ians. heahh I ecnni- 



cian agrii^utiivr, Fotva and Ocean ^*chnk:titni, Marketing Busi- 
ness and Office ipccialiiu. Community service and other new 
Specialtsis.) J.C. Ferguson Publishing Co., 6 Nonii Mkhig^ 
Ave, Chkagc». lU. 60602. 

Ewycbpfitia of Carffts atid ViKatwiuU Gtudance 
Volumes I and II. Iliese are comprehensive vtrfumes oh: Plan- 
ning your career (Volume I); and cgtx?ers and occupaiioiu (Vol* 
ume II) Ooubleday and Co,. Garden City. New York 11530 . 

Job Guide for Youftg Workns o 
V,S, Department of Labor. Bureau of Employment Security 
tSuperinteniient of Documents* U.S. Government Printing Of- 
tVe, Washington, D.C. 1969) 

Manpower Senfices to Minority Gf^yuf^: A Desk Referenet for Emplof^ 
tnrnt Senife Fersonnet. (Washington. D,C.: VS. Covemment 
Priming 0«ke> 1-2. 

OccupcUufnat Otolook Handhook 

Career informatbn for use in guidance. Prepared by tlie U.S. 
Department of Labor, may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of DtKuments, U.S. Government PrinlingOfTice, Washing- 
ton, D.C:. 20302 (price $6.25) 
t 

Pubti^aiitms put out by the Oftke of Career Education, U.S. 

OffK-e of Education include: 

Women m the Working Role CE 7502757 

Summer Workshop. 1975 Exemplary Caree^Xducation Project. 
Springfield. Oregon 97477, 1975, 

Bibliographies of Career Related Moierials CE 760 f 577 

F^diu ation Development Ctwter, 55 Chapel St., Newton. Mas- 

saciiusctts 02160. 1975 

Be what you u*ani toheCE 760J6S9 

Carres Unified School District. P.O. Box 307— 6ih and Lawrence 
Streets, Cerre*. Ca 95307 



Reei|)FQ^I Referrals 

Certainly, while you are finding out everything 
you can about other agencies, there is no reason why 
you can*t tell them everything about your adult lit- 
eracy program. In many areas Reading Academies 
and other agencies work hand-in-hand, one provid- 
ing reading instruction, the other perhaps provid- 
ing health care* and both making reciprocal re- 
ferrals. Referrals are often made personally 
through telephone calls or by taking a client to a 
community agency for assistance. In the long run 
however, you may find that it is worthwhile to adopt 
the use of a short referralform which will note the 
client s name. date, agency being referred to, why, 
and outcoine of referral. A copy of the referral 
form can be kept on file and ihen referred to when 
tnaking future referrals or when doing program 
documentation for midyear and annual per- 
formance reports. See Appendix (A) for sample 
referral form. 
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KEfCimAL FORM 



1. Procure a compFehensive direc- 
tory of community reisources 

2. Tap staff and/or Advisory Coun- 
cil for knowledge of commu- 
nity resources 

3. Establish contacts with commu- 
nity resource personnel 

4. Establish referral mechanism to 
and from your Adult Literacy Pro- 
gram / 

5. Document file and update out- 
come of referrals. 
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staff Davelopment 

Joyce Coy 

Detinitu>n» 
Staffing Designs 

What Tasks Need to be AccompHshed 
Who is Best Able to Perf orm the Tasks? 
Instruction Needed to Perform These Tasks? 
Building a (kxxl Relationship 
References 



OtfiRittoitt 

In-Servtce PfrruKiic ongoing training for 
Sessions: <itafT tnentber!^. 1 he lonnat and 
topical will van according to 
tht? ntviis ot the .staf f and the 
bbjectivesi of the pmgram. 
Orientation A one-to-one or group stesii&ion 
Sei^ionn: to familiarize staff with goals 
and objectives of the program. 
Parapro- One trained to assist a profes- 
fessional: sicmaf pers4)n. 

Pte-Servite A planned training pn^gram 
Sessions: usually consisting of a spe- 
cific number of hours or days. 
Usually stafl' receives pre- 
service prior to actual 
ct>ntact with student ahhough« 
due to circuttistances, some 
staff members might begin their 
€luties while being trained. 

Staff: "Staff can refer to any person 

directly involved in the opera- 
tion of a project: paid para- 
professioniils, volunteer 
tutors, certified teachers and 
clerical aides. For the pur- 
jx>ses of this chapter, however, 
"staff* will be limited to paid 
personnel. 

^Staffing The specific staffing structure 
Design: within any program. 
I eacher: One whose pmiession is to 
instruct. 

l eam The process of formitig 'learns** 

Building: for administrative or instruc* 

tional purposes. Oftett a *'team" 
may he responsible for a speci- 
fic center or geogi aphic an*a. 

Training: Training is meant to encompass 
anything that helps to increase 
the realization of a person*s 
or organisation's potential.*'* 
For our, purposes, used synony- 
mously with "development." 

I utor: One charged with the instruc- 

tion and guidance of another. 
Mav include volutiteers and 
paraprofesslonals. 



'Mirlcw WttKm. i fif t.f^rrh^f Mttnacrmfni of y/thtntrrr f^ntgrattn Viituntm %fan;»Rr- 



^ StafRf^Dttifnt 

Staffing designs in most adult literacy programs 
vary greatly acn>ss the country because these pat- 
terns are determined on the basis of community 
needs* resources, philosophy and the availability of 
funds. An eiTicietit staffing design provides the 
foundatbn for a strong program; it is the under- 
pinning upon which the rest is built. Sin staffing 
designs that are commonly used are: 

Staffing designs such as these, form the basis for 
staff development and "team-building/* After 
choosipg a specific staffing design, obvious ques* 
tions aire: 

{ I ) What tasks need to be accomplished? 
(2^ Wfu} are the people best able to perform 
these tasks? 

(3) How and wlien will these people receive in- 
struction to enable them to perform these 
tasks effectively? 



Diftctor 



Tutor Coordintton/TrtiRm 

ziz 



Votuntttr Tuton 



Ttfter Oeqrtiftftcff/TrtjRtrf 



Vofufrtetr Tutors 



PirtprofftiieiMilt 



Dlnetot 



Tutor Co9rdint(ort/Trtl(tfrt 










Sattl!H» Suptfvttwi 



Vo{unftf r Tutors 



Dirtctor 



Ctftlfftd 
{n«truetor» 








Votufttftr 
Tuton 
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Vefttittitr 
Tutort 



Dirtctor 



Mmmtstrtttvf AttMtnt 



Tutor CoonSritttort/Trtliitrt 



I 



|{|>lnictQfm 



What Tasks NMd to bt Aceompiisfted? 

rhcst' fasks are already listed in the program 
pn>|K9%;tl in a general wav: they ntnv have to be 
f>roken into s)kh if us in order ti> he related to stafT 
<le%e!o|>nient. 



4. 



Screen af^icanh over the teiepluine. When 
people contact you concerning the job de- 
scrtption« take time to talk with them in 
order to determine if an inter\ iew appoint- 
ment should be made* 
Maii a brief data farm to them which they will 
return Vhen they have the interview. Havir 
one question dh the form which^rcquires a 
written reply of several sentences to deter- 
tnine level of %vritten response. 
Establish rapport as soon as possibte during 
the interview so thaj the person will relax 
and will feel free to express himself. 
Explain the goals of the program and de- 
lineate job responsibilities, t^rovide oppor- 
tunities for the person to respond. 
Spffui tnore time listening rather than talking. 
7. Be semitive to cues from the person that re- 
flects cultural bias, inflexibility, oversolic- 
itousness^ or general character instability^ 
After the inter\'iew, write a few comments on 
the back of the data form. 
Keep in mind that you need to ask: Will this 
person help to accomplish the goals of the 
program? Will the program fit this person*s 
needs? Will this person be an asset or ^ lia- 
bilitv? 



6. 



8. 



9; 



Who Are the People Best Able to Perfotnt These Tasks? 

Since this chapter deah with paid personnel the 
tni{xmatue(d writing a prec is^ jobdescription* list- 
ing nkills attitudes and coin|H'tencies necessary, 
cannot lx» overemphasi/ed. Brief statements of the 
philosophy of the program and delineations of 
duties should lyv iticlutlt^d in order to present the 
apptu atii with a c lear picture of the program, (see 
section on jr>b I)i*st riptii>ns.) 

A* A persona! interview is one way of effectively 
choosing your staff* ^ 

The inteniexv Process: Business managers, person- 
net directors ami administrators have had extensive 
expi'rietue in interviewing pet>ple. As an adult lit- 
eracv prt>gratn <{irectt>r, you might not have had 
previous experience iu this process. There are cer- 
tain steps u'hich might he of si>me help* 

|. t'v job desrrtptitms whenever possible. This 
will give people a gcKKl idea of what you 
e\|)ect antl will automat i;:atly eliminate 
people who are really no? hiteresie<l. (See 
vction t>n Job Dest ripticms) 



B. What other qualities do you look for when 
determining whether or not a person is **right" for 
your program? 

Often, educational background is not the most 
reliable criterion: neither is personal appearance or 
socioeamomic background. Expertise in working 
with adults or in teaching reading is usually desir- 
able* However, while a particular reading specialist 
or expericfnced volunteer might enhance your pro- 
gram ♦ another reading specialist or experienced 
voUmteer might disrupt it, §o that expertise, aIon6, 
is not entirely reliable. 

C What past experience^attitudest personality 
traits* and expertise might be expected from a 
person who wants to work with adults? 

When questioned, many literacy tutors answer 
that a perscm must be: 

• sympathetic, empathetic, objective 

• realistic, imagttiative, capable of human un- 
derstanding 

• patient 

p openminded 
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• flexible 

• able to limen 

• Htable, resilient 

• informal in approach* but able to give ftrni 
guidance^ 

• knowledgeable about conuuunity/agenciesi 
Obviously^ the person must he literate and must be 
able tocoipmunkate an enthusiasm for learning to 
the client. 

I wo hundred and thirty-four administrators and 
teachers of adults listed traits and skills that they 
thought were of high priority for aduh basic educa- 
tion staff. These competencies were divided into 
attitudes^ behav iorv and knowledges such as: 

1. rowARi> I Ht Learner 

A. Attitudes 

I accepts the importance of recognizing 

individual differences 
2. does not tear students who come fmm 

dif ferent backgrounds 
:\. has accepted the fpct that there are 

differences between children and 

atluhs as learners. 

B. Behaviors 

1. idenfin^-s the needs of individual 
learners 

2. motivates students 

3. raises students* self«>ncepts 

f.\ Knowledges 

1 . has knowledge of the effect(s) of dis- 
crimination upon I fie self-concept of 
ABE students 

2. knows principles of learning as they 
apply to the adult student 

3. has knowledge of the impact of prior 
educational experience and failures 
upon the undereducated adult 

11 Toward i hk IssrRTciiONALPRcKiKss 

A. AitituM 

1. has an open-mind and is willing to ac- 
cept ideas of others 

2. appreciates the need to adjust the rate 
of instruction to the student s rale of 
learning 



Htjrti <frfn. U>ml.m. rnRtimi WIM 4 AA. 1975 

|lim4rilH MiHket ARcwitt nn thr MrmiPK^iKm. Claiwfktliem.aml SLtnkmgof 
( 4>mpfitftjiiei Ap|>n>pruic F#>r Arfufi lUtu Education. * fY<>im puriiwne u* a mm 
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3. believes that adults can learn if moti- 
vated and given sufficient time 

B. Behaviors 

1 . effectively communicates with adults 

2. devebps a climate that will encourage 
students to participate 

3. plans instruction to begin at the stu- 
dent's learning level 

C, Knowledges 

1 . has knowledge of the areas of applica- 
bility of the skills she/he is teaching 

2. has knowledge of the more widely 
used and usable ABE materials 

3. has knowledge of the principles of 
adult learning 

III. Toward THE Curricutum 

A. Attitudes 

1. is aware of the content in relation to 
the learner s objectives 

2. recognizes that math instruction 
should include instruction in reading 
and vocabulary 

• B. Behaviors 

1. adapts curriculum to the needs of the 
adult student 

2. demonstrates ability to maintain her/ 
his own menul and physical health 

3. demonstrates personal skill in the pre 
cesses of reading, writing, arithmeMc 
as well as in other basic areas of the 
ABE curriculum 

C, Knowledges 

L has knowledge of the primary com- 
prehension skills 

2. has knowledge of practical arithmetic 
skills 

3. has knowledge of the fundamental 
skills of communication — reading, 
writing, spelling, and listening — as 
well as other elements of effective oral 
and written expression 

4. can recognize which components of 
the subject are essential to the adult 
student 

IV. Toward Advi v EntcA tion 

A. Attitudes 

I . has confidence in her/his ability as a 
teacher 



2. ha^ a Htnuig aimmittnent to adult edu« 
catiofi 

5. ha*i a commiiment tor toniinuous 
tratntng 

fl. Behaviors 

I . applies tht* ciMucpt iif continuing edu- 
iaiiun to increase her/his proiensionai 
i<Hn|x.'tente 

2» states the priniar\ reas<ins tor integrat- 
ing reading into the total ABfc pn> 
gram 

:\. uses the services of* State and UkaI 
agetKies respt>nsib{e tor ABE 

1 . has knowledge ot the theory and prac- 
rice ot teachitig in adult education 

2. has knowledge ot recruiting the un- 
dereducated adult as a learner 

Attitudes, liehavioi s. and skills such as these can 
Ik* deteriniiied in some measure during the per- 
sonal interview. At anv rate, certain strengths and 
weaknesses will be imnietiiatelv apparent: others 
will emerge as the s!;d f member relates to his initial 
job res|x>nsibilities. 

Kow and When Will These People Receive Instruction to 
Enable Them to Perform These Tasks Effectively? 

Orient Mt<m. preservice and inservice sessi€>ns are 
itn|)ortant means of building i tmftdetice as well as 
knowledge. These sessions mav be organized in a 
variety ot wavs. All training s<»ssions. however, must 
Ix'gin ivith a clear purjx>se in mind, whether the 
purpose is tormallv or intbrmallv stated; deter- 
mine<l bv the directoi or the staff members; struc- 
tured or unstructure<l in thought. 

A. Orientation* 

Basic orietitation is generalh desigfied to ac^ 
({uauu staff memlx'rs with.: 

1 . goats and object i\es of the pn)jet 

2. lines of responsibility, 
chaimels ot communication. 

4. s|H'cial Fieeds of adi^h learners 
r>. getieral adtninistration of the pr<)ject (class 
{(nations, times, materials, budgetary allow- 
* ames. etc.) 

jH>me directors prefer to ot ient new staff mem- 
bers individuallv during the pers<mal interview; 
others prefer to s< he<lule small group orientaticm 
sessiotis. In either case, guidelines for orientation 
could include: 



1. Be prepared to explain the program weil 
enough so that others can understand it. 

2. Ittmtrate program depth and scope with 
map*, schemata, and administrative com- 
ponent charts. A brief slide-tape presenta- 
tion is especially effective if you draw upon 
your (mn rewurces and iUustr^ your own 
cultural settings. Onsite visitations and in- 
formal discussbns with students and other 
staff members are helpful. 

3. Dislrilmte a few pages of informative mate- 
rials to the staff. These may be actual pre- 
training materials or sample brc^hures and 
flyers publicising the program. Usually, the 
State Basic Skills Director is a good source 
for general informational brochures. It is 
important to give your staff something that 
they can take with them. (See example I) 

EXAMPLE I 

Building a CkMNt Refationthip^ 

1. A g<K>d relationship can grow only in an envi- 
ronment of trust and acceptance. It will not be 
accomplished in one or two meetings. Many of 
the clients with whom you will be working will 
take awTiile before they are able to accept a 
stranger s unselfish motivation, 

2. Let the client know that he is important to you^ 
that you enjoy being with him. If you come one 
week, but not the next, he may feel that .you 
didn't come because you really don't care about 
him. If, for some reason, you can't make a ses- 
sion, explain why you can't attend the next ses- 
si€m to him. 

3. In getting acquainted, questions should arise 
out of natural conversation. Don't probe into 
the client's personal life. Avoid questioning him 
about his mother, father, or his father's job. If 
he tells you about himself , accept what he has to 
say without comment. 

4. By all means do not try to impose your own 
tastes, attitudes, or values upon him. Accept the 
client as he is. Each client will have some special 
* J tlities that you will admire. Perhaps you will 
learn from him. 

5. Explain to the client that since this is not school, 
there will be no grades and he doesn't have to 
pretetid to know more than he really does. A 
relaxed atmosphere, free from the tension that 

• 4<i»f>iH iu*tn "iouuieUnt* U>r Vc»limtprf riii»«.*' VWCA Academv. I^favcMC. 



Miinri hikirett teet in st hcKit^ian inakr IrarninK 

tV IXMi't exiKxt Viuir iltciit to nlum appreiiation 
Un \\\\At %oii are doin^. Kvfti it he has a great 
ileal of teeliug ior vou, appreciation, as voii 
kium. inav not \k* a p;irt of his world and the 
lat k ot it doe> not ntean that he likes vou lessor 
d*R»sn't tare it vou ronie or not. 

7. U is jjcmkI to intefeste<l in your client, hut 
clfH^t become overlv emotionally involved. 
Keep in mind vou are there to supplement his 
education. lUfi to plav tlie role of a social 
\vorkc*r. 

S. Build vour relationship slowly. Kee|> it growing 
bv vour acceptance ot the c lient! your faith in 
his ability, vour sensitivitv; and your faithful 
aiten({anc;e. 

9. Be ti ienitlv. reliable, and flexible. You can es- 
tablish a more ofHrn and close relationship with 

' the client or clients vou will he working with 
because* thev will be fewer in nmnfx?r. Htmestv 
i'^ a nuist. 

I(K Like clients — even those who are most difficult 
to like, for thev tieed it the most. 

11. Have a piofessional attitude and interest in 
education. Oontldential matters must be kept 
c%infidential. (Informaticm from client files 
must fx' kept private.) 

1 2. Feel a deep obligation to support and help your 
literacy program. 

VS, Be cot)sisietU afid dependable tw your 
cotnmitment — defHMrdabiliiy anci ccK>jXfrative- 
tiess arc more im|)ortant than special skill. Re- 
memlH-r that the director has the ultimate re- 
s|Hmsibilitv and therefore the final say as to 
what goes on in the piograni. Avoid criticizing 
the staff or the prograin in gener.il. 

•I. Take Ume to atiswer (juestions and to discuss 
various as|H*( ts of the program. Make sure 
that eac h {htsoj) imderstands the goals of 
the* program and his/her res|xmsibilitiesas a 
staff memfx'i . I-iisttv. arrange times and lo- 
cations for the presei vice sessions. 

B. Preservice Training. 

IdcMlK. staff ivill have receive<l orietitatioti and 
pre-scTvicc* training prior to assuming their job re- 
's|)onsibilifies. Often, thiscatmot Ix' done and staff 
membe^rs must "iearn while doing." Preservice 
training can fx* ccnuhieted individually or in group 
s<*ttings. Regatcllessof the forttiat. it is important to 
renunnlK^r that as <Iuc-c tor. you set the tone for the 
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program. Putting everyoi'ie at ease is especiaHrtm- 
portant during orientation and pjc&seWices. One 
director writes, "in a rural ^ofTfiii unity, the staff and 
volunteers decided to have a 'pot luck get to- 
gether/ At the \rry least, pnniding refreshments 
such ascot fee» tea and donuts promotes a feeling of 
psychological togetherness among the staff. Follow- 
ing are descriptions of workshops and training ma- 
terials that are available for adaptation into your 
program. The materials are mentioned only for* 
informational purposes. 

1. La L BACH Ln ERAC:Y: 

Consisting bf 10-12 hours, it is suggested that 
sessions be conducted by persons trained in the 
method. Based cm association and repetition, 
Laubach is a phonemic approach to the teaching of 
reading. In addition to having key pictures for cues 
to sounds, laubach has included sound-symbol pic- 
tures for blends and dtpthongs. 
Basic student work texts used are: 
Skill B<K)k I : Sounds and Names of Letters 
Skill Book 2: Short Vowel Sounds 
Skill Book 3: Long Vowel Sounds 
Skill B<K^ 4: Other Vowel Sounds 
Skill Book 5: Special Consonant Sounds 
l eachei s manuals are quite complete and easy to • 
use. Small supplementary booklets accompany each 
level. Many excellent materials, such as The Be- 
I Hjortned Series and Xews for You are available from: 
New Readers Press 

Di vision of Laubach Literacy International 
Box m 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

2. LM KRACV VOLI NI EERSOF A\fERlC:A: 

Consisting of 18 hours of instruction in reading, 
and 12-15 hours of instruction in English as a Sec- 
ond Language, this program may be mtKiified as 
determined by the needs of individual programs. 
lnstructi(m is available for both. 

rhe training materials consist of: 
Slides 

(.assette tapes 
WorkbcK)k material 
I he sessions are designed to fxilance presenta- 
tions with actttal tutor demonstration and partici- 
pation. Literacy Volunteers approach the teaching 
of reading from an eclectic viewpoint, combining 
several techniques. Other materials in/:Iude 
TVTOH, a handbook for teaching basic reading 
tcchni({ues to adults and READ (Kc^ading Evalua- 
tion Adult Diagnosis) for assessing aduh leading 



tit^ih and progreji^i; berth are available innn. 
Literal y V^itunteer^ of America 
3(M)l Jamex Street 
SyratUHe. Siew Vcnk 13206 

± -IJ I iu/iN(; iHt: Informal Rk \i>inc; 

IXVKNIORY: A DlAGNOSnt: AND 
PRFSCRIPI IVE APPROAC:!!" 

U a leat her training incKlule <ievelo{>ed thn>ugh 
the Reading Academy Staff iX-velopnient Pn>grani. 
The ccire of fhe prcness is adnitnisti ative interpre- 
tation and iiseof the rtsuhs of ihi^Advauced I nfortnat 
Rfadinf; Ifivefftory^ I hv nuxiule ccmsists of : 

• tratiufig Hvilabiis 

• .S5 m.m. slides 

• cansette tapes 

Questions are asked after eac h reading, and the 
student should not have an i)ppt)rtunity to see the 
selection when resp4>nding to the questions. Four 
levels are listed in deternnning reading levels; ituie- 
pendent, instructional frustration, and capacity. 
rhis'nuKiulecan be ordered through: 
The National Right to Read Effort 
r.S. Of fice of Education 
l>t*|Kirimeni of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

MM) Mary land .\%etnie. SAV. 
Washington, DC. 20202 

4. n roR Si PPORr iJBRARV: 

Is a series iA lxH>klels developed for use in Aduh 
Literacv Tutoring Programs as part of a project 
funded bv Right to Read, I'.S. Office of Education. 

Imtructumal (Umt ept (i fades 

1. (irtfiu^ Tof^ether: Establishing a W€>rking 

I ulorial Relationship 

2. TrfuhiHg One to-Ouf: A Diagnostic Ap- 
proach to Beginning Tutoring 

3. Studef}f<>ntered Tutoring: Using Initial 
Lesson Resuhs to S^i Future (ioals 

4. Help: Inside and Outside the Tutoring 
Agetu V 

3. PviKess and Projert: A Giiklv for Assessment 

t>f Coinnumltv Tutoring Programs 
6/lVord (Mfueph: An Adult Approach to 
Teaclung Decoding SkiUs 

7. Thr Teachmg of Stgkt Words: Ways and 
Meatis 

8. Tht iMH^aigf* Experience Apprmrh: Appli" 
catioti for Tutoritig Aciults in Reading 



9, The Directed Reading Approach: A Lesson 
Organisation Procedure Adapted For Use 
with Adults 

10. The sWeufipnper: A Source of High-lntcrcst 
Instructional Materials for Adults 

U. Resources: A Guide for Using Published 
Materbls in Adult literacy Programs 

12. Splitting Up: Terminating a Tutoring R^l*- 
btionship 

5. I, R.A. Model AiiLLT Programs 

Designed for a geiieral orientation to basic liter- 
acy* these five slide-tape presentations provide an 
overview of programs in rural, penal, small town 
and intier-city settings. 

1. Grants Passt Oregon 

2. Canon City Penal Project, Colorado 

3. Newstart, Saskatchewan* Canada 

4. Piketon, Ohio 

5. Albany, New York 
Available from: 

International Reading Association 
800 Barksdale Road 
Newark, Delaware 1971 1 
Other materials for training are available from 
resources such as: 

1 . State Department of Education* Adult Re- 
source Center 

2. Basic Skills State Director 

3. Regional Resource Ceriters. For example in 
Region VIII, contact:^ 

Adult Education Resiiurce Cetiter 
Colorado State University 
Industrial Science Building 
Laurel Street 
. . For Collins, Colorado 80523 

4. Colleges and universities 

5. Volunteer agencies and businesses 
There may be cultural, language or socio-econom- 
ic factors which make your area unique. If so, you 
cannot expect to "discover" a prepared program or 
series of tnaterials that will meet all program needs. 
Creativity in adaptation and supplementation is nec- 
essary'. Some adult literacy programs in the South- 
west, for example, use handbooks prepared by staff 
members and written in English and Spanish. Cul- 
tural awareness activities are included in their pre- 
service training sessions. (See section on English as a 
Foreign Language.) 

Other academy directors suggest: "We film ses- 
sions of actual tutoring for future orientation;" "We 
let the staff know that they are the program, and we 
have a currentlv active tutor and student available;** 
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atut '* Vi<iitH ui «iatei!iteH to &hc>w programs in action* 
are tntere^atng m welt as informative.** 

C Inscrvice Training 

Inscrjice pn^jijrams are usually planhcd when 
Pilaff or program needs are evident. Some directors 
prefer to provide innervite on a one-to-one* con- 
liiMUHiH basts; others prefer weekly ♦ biweekly, 
ini>nthly, himotithlv or trimonthly senstons. rhe fol* 
lowing getieraii/ations are also suggested: 

L Training should iwltuie all members of the 
staff who will he in contac t with aduh stu- 
dents: 

• teacher ^ 

• paraprofefisionals aiul teacher aids 

• vt>lunteer tutors 

• icHUact workers — community liaison 

2. Initial plans for each year of program exis- 
tence should ttu lude definite plans for ini- 
tial training and ideas for inservices 
throughout the year. Ultimately the num- 
ber of inservices will depend on staff 
background and experience and on the 
■'newness'* of the pn^gram. 

3. I rattling should he offered on x^nriow lex^eis of 
tenming in order tf» meet the needs of differ- 
eiu staff members: 

• informal workshops 

• credit or rumcredit University classes 

• cretlit or ncmcredit communttv college 
classes 

• informal sessions upcm staff request 

4. (ieneral^fwA an(t\p^'nfirohjefUve\ of training 
programs <A/mi!r/ bedisruxsed with staff tnetn- 
bers and designed to meet the needs of aduh 
basic literac\ students in the target popula- 
tion, (For specific information on writing 
goals and objet tives see Preparing Imtrur- 
tiotieifi Obiectives, Robert F. Mager* Fearon 
Publishers, Belmont, C^alifornia. 1962) 

Keeping these generalizations in mind* 
....^pec ific steps serve asa guide for organizing 
iaservices. \f arlene Wikm suggests the fol* 
lining sequence:^ 

Sbihe directors of adult literacy programs 
|>re|fer to combine these into a four-step 
pro^^ess: 

id) cieterminlng needs* (2) prioritizing 
j needs* (3) impletnenttng instruct tcm* 
i and- (4) evaluating sessiims. 
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( 1 ) bi: rERMiMNG Needs anivor Id jntifying 
iHE Problem 

Inservice programs can be built aiound individ* 
ual needs of staff members* collective needs of staff 
members* program needs* adult student needs* or 
specific problem areas. 

Providing for individual needs might include 
pre'' tting information to one or more individuals 
who entered the program later than other staff 
members* or who are having problems with inter- 
personal relationships* while collective needs might 
refer to introducing new material and methods or 
reinforcing topics such as: (a) diagnosing adult 
reading needs* (b) prescribing individualized in- 
struction* (c) techniques of teaching reading com- 
prehensbn and {df planning relevant lessons. 

Program needs might cjlictate inservice sessions 
on (a) ordering materials* (b) publicity* (c) setting up 
new satellites* and (d) sharing Sessions; adult stu- 
dent needs might include (a) ways of individualizing 
instruction* (b) establishing and expanding support 
systems and (c) n^tivatbnal techniques. 

Specific pmblem areas will ur Joubtedly arise* 
Often* these problems can be solvpd through regu- 
lar administrative channels* Other times* the prob- 
' lem areas should be investigated during inservice 
sessions. Directors should be sensiuve to certain 
"warning signals*' which indicate passible problems. 
Some common "warning signals'* are: 

(a) a decrease in the amount of verbal communi- 
cation between staff members. 

(b) an increase in negative verbal communication 
f rom staff members, 

(c) subtle "hints** from staff (the well-known 
"grapevine"). 

(d) staff arriving late for work; leaving early; call- 
ing in ill. 

(e) telephone calls from outside sources regarding 
student dissatisfaction 

(0 indications of budgetary irresponsibility (order 
forms not complete; excessive mileage or 
hours recorded; personal telephone calls). 

(g) negative body language from either staff or 
students. 

(h) a rise m the student dropout rate. 

Of course* an important step in developing sen- 
sitivity toward "warning signals/* is to establish 
strong communication lines between kbe director 
and staff members through questionnaires* open 
discussions* and evaluations. In this way* many 
situations will not develop into "specific problem 
areas.** These techniques form the needs assess- 
ment for yotir inservice planning and represent a 
joint effort between director and staff. 



(2) PRIORIl l/lNCiNtKllS 

Ituludes cteittttttg objettivi*?^ atut lonvitiering 
pf>H«$ible altcTiiativfs, VwcU will Ik* c hanging cort- 
stanity, therctore. itm*rvke pnigtamH need ui l)e 
tIeKtble but, at the ^ine time, loiisisteiu with {M*f>- 
gram phili>H4)phv. It pos^iibfe* inscrviics ^ihouki fn* 
designed It) inet<areas ut grca!e?»t nwd fiint. l\u- 
ally, thin is {icmtble, hcmewi, not always, duv to 
fat tors such as unavaitabthtyof uuiterialscu ctuiiiges 
ill weather, hKatioii anci cdusuhaiit h heduies. 

(3) iMPrr.MFN I l\Ci InsI Rl i I ION 

hu hides {>re|Mt'atot V orgatit/attcmat taitots siu h 
an: settitig a date. time, and hKattoti; gathering ma- 
terials; ititbt niirig staf f tnembers; ami cietetminitig 
the f)est methiHls and htnnaii restnnxes tor provtd- 
" ing itistnu tion. During the inservice, directors 
sttcmld lenieiidK'r that thev often ttnution as a 
"lUcHier* tt»r stall metnfxMs. t heretbre, it is impor- 
tattt that the ({itrctor attend the sessions, express 
inteiest as a {Ml ticifMnt and add to the disc ussi<>n 
wlietiever appropriate. 

rfie fonit.il «>t the inservice is ctejKnufent u{K>n: 
(afthe trauiei s st\le. (b) resiuiree |>eop!e. (c) ihe 
topics in\ohe€{ and (d) the materials u.sed. 

«. iMHsultants tis Immers 

l/s|iaU\, cotisuitattis have tfieir prev-ntations or- 
ganized so that a director nee<l noi guide' the 
ptesentattcni. Prior to hiring a consuluipt. howevet . 
you will want to Ik* certain that vou will be obtaining 
the tvpt* of help that \ou tR*ed. For example: Ww\ 
theconsuhatu haveexjxertise it) the at ea of tieed? Is 
he/she available %%hen needed? Vk^ s he/she expiess 
a philosophv similar H| that of the project? Is the fee 
charged reasonable*? 

Some directors pt efer to hire a consultant for an 
extetuled jx*ri<Hi <if hme v> that staff memlK-rs will 
develop rapport and cotilidencc: with one 
individual. 

Some t>t the Ixsf resoince |H*bp!e itiay y«atr 
own staff tnetnbeis. Sharing sessions provide fXTti- 
tient suggestions that have proven tt> be successful 



in the program. There is a wealth of talent in every 
stafHtig grtmp and inservices provide opportunttfes 
for cx|XTieticed staff to share their expertise and la 
receive recogtiition for their capabilities. One di- 
rector draws upon members of the Task Fofre to 
help with itiservices. Other resource people are 
available from Icx'al social service agetictes, gov- 
erimtetual agencies, businesse?;, churches, nbraries 
anci the State and National Basic Skills Offices. 
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IntrcHtuitioii 

■ 

('4»llecting ' Real Wcirld ' Muicrtals for Adult Siudenls 
riit' l^ngiMge Experieiuf Appnmch 
\ VVritiiig Venn Owti Maijjrials 

\ Libraries and PiibltshiiiK Ckmipanies as Scnirccs fur Adult M ateriab 
\ IHirchasitig MaterbU tor. Adult Students 
\ A. Si»Ie4 tin^ the hcsx materials 
\ B. iH'terf utiiing reading levels of published materials 
\ C',. l.isi «>f published materials 
\ l>. I tsi of biblit>graphies 

\ Resource Materials and Selec ted Bibliography for Futtirs and StafT 

\ > 

\ 




t^roductioft 

One tit the firM rv<i{)(>tHtbilicie<i(>t il^e Direituroi*^ 
ail uiiittt literal \ pru^ratu is to huv« gather or make 
tiiutcrtaU tor ihv program clit'tiis. This c hapter listn 
reMittnes tor gaihertttg atici making vour f)wn *'rt*ai 
woiUi** lllalerial^. It alj*o briefly <lesirihej» the lan- 
guage K\}H-rieiHe appKMi h. 

U \(m deiiite tt> punha^ie tnaleriats t'c^r your 
rljj'iits. this < hapter inav also he helpful. A list of ^ 
aiatei tctU whic h hu\e \yvvi\ \isvi\ hv 5*everal Right to 
Read Reacting Acafteniies is inihuieci* an uell as x 
several hihliographies ot materials tor use by both 
adult stiutetus and \olunleer tmors. 



' 12. Voting and iiifomc tax tnformatbn. / 

13. Utility, tetephoi^r^ and credit card billing^, 
to teach adults td read them tntelltgently. 

14. Road signs and billboards (have yaur 
tutor# or students copy down signs from 
their neighhorhcmd^. 

15. TV ads. 

16. Children's ix>ok» and games (el^^>eciaHy 
useful for ituSeiits who li^e yoting chil- 
dren). / 

17. V^)caiional schools, the Office of 
Manbower, and public schoci^ls can often 
supply free b(K>ks on a permanent or 
loaned basis. 



CoU9€Ung "Real Worht" Materials (or Adutt Sttidents 

' Most, ttcMtreading adults haye already identified a 
sjHH itu reacting need when they come to your pro- 
gram. I hey need to read fhe print on a job applica- 
tion, or the the l)rt\ei\ Maiutal, or the yerses in 
their Bibles. 

The reading needs ui adults ate as many ajui 
yaiied as the adults theinsc^he^s. It is the task of the 
adult literac\ program to meet these needs when\- 
eyer |>ossible. (io to \our ccmnnunity — ask I(x:al 
menfiants, lotmnunity agetuies. insurance com- 
panies, realtiMs, en u> giye you free primed infor- 
mattotl. I fu'iu siti thiough the literature, and use 
the nu>st |H*rtinetU iidbrmation as "real world" ma- 
terials for \<iur adult students. Here are s<mie free 
Miunes of literatmv that *tn he found in ycmr 
((mununit\ : 

'I. Neuspa()ers and nuiga/ities (ask tuu>rs ro 

ilcMiate biU k issues). 
2. I elephtme directories (gather up old. di- 
rectories after the new c>nesare issited). 
'^. Memrs f rom local restauraiUs. 
4 *F<hk{ stamp applications, rental cVmtracts. 
medi<aid and s<Hial security tonfis! etc. 
f rotn local agetuies and htmliing projects. 
5. jjtib appltcaticms fn«n indu-stries, restau- 

r.uus. etuplov itient offices, 
(i. Insmatfce forms—life, car. homeowners'^ 
medtcal. 

. ' 7. Blartk, yoicUnf checks from IcKal banks — 
gel s;i\ings and checking account infor- 
tnation, plus loan applications. Many 
Umks make these pan kets ayailable. 
S. Bus sc hedules, tratti sc hedules, etc. 
9. lHil>els frtMU cotnmon household items — 

ask tutors to bring {hetn in. 
H). 1 ^i1h*Is from grcKery items, boxes, etc. 
1 1 . Driyers license tnatuials. 



Tlw Langiiags ExiMtfiftnce ApfKOtcfi 

[p$ the tnost relevant reading materials for 
any aduh studettt are those he has a part in develop 

.ing. l.aj/guage Experience Stories are an excellent 
means of allowing the student to "write" his own 
stories. . * * 

rhe Language Experience a|iproach is*^based on 
the use of words froip the student's own speaking 

/vocabulary for his tVadiVig instruction. The 
philosophy aii^ procedure of the Language Expe* 
rience approach can be combined and expressCfd in 
the tollo\ving futidamental statements: r 

a. What a person thinks can be spoken. 

b. What'is spolien can be written down. 

c. ,What is written^an be read. . 
The pnx'edure involves these steps^ 

a. Have your student tell you 4 story about 
some experience he has had. This may be a 
long past ex^^iencef a recent experience,* 
or even a speculaticm^bout sonnet hing your 
student thinks migm happen. U is desirable 
foi the student toanchide his name so that 
he may see this written down. The story 
should be short — 2 to 3 sentetices long, 
.b. I^t the student^see you copy down his words 
in this manner: Correct any spelling errors 
(goi*^* to gc)ing) but tiot grammar errors (me 
instead of t),' 
? . Read i he. story to your student pointing to 
each word as you read it. If you slide yoUr 
* finger under the words it may be hard for 
your student to .^Imifftsittc the word you are 
saying with the w4rd you want him to re|d. 

d. Have your student read the story. Point out 
to him that these are his words. 

e. Underline a few (5 or ^) of the more impor* 
tant ivonls in the story (includitig the stu* 
<fent*H name). Writr tlies^ on word cards (?4 
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f >1 a S H 5 card) aticl have the laudent matt h 
. them with the word» in the • 

f. Have the student read the cards and the 
!fttot7 again. 

Have the student take the story attd the 
word cards home to practke. 
h. Wheti your student knows most of the 
wordfs out o! context* a new Uinguage expe- 
rience sttiry tii^iy Ix* used. 
\%k ytiur tutors to make a copv ot the l^uKua^ 
Ex|)erience stories they use in class, with the stu- 
deni*s (x*r mission. KUminaie alt references to the 
student*s name, address, eu., and any material 
which mav he ot a |K*rsonab nature. I'hese stories 
can then be cimipiled and useit as reading material . 
for other students. I his is the basis for relevant and 
interest ing materi;ds for your Ubrar\ . 

Vf mr piiblii librarv will have Kx^ks which will list , 
many different variations of the l-cUiguage Experi- 
ence approach. 

Writing Your Own Materials 

In acldiiiim to using the l-anguage KxfHTience 
Approach, vou or your tutois mav want to write 
your t>wn material tor your students. This is a time- 
consuniing and ofteti frustrating task, but the re- 
suhs Urc* verv rewarding. 

You may want to have a materials developmeiu 
workshop for y<nir tutors. Small gnnips of tutors 
can e*ich take one topic of interest and develop shi>rt 
stories at low reading levels. Tse the l>olch list or 
anv graded, word list as a basis for vour written 
%cK abularv. Technical wtirds should Ix^ intrcKluc:ed 
gracluallv. 

' It wouM l)e itnpossible to go into anv detail here 
about wass u> write vour own materials. It may be 
useful tf» contact Icxal affiliate of the National As- 
scxiatitm for titeracv Advancemet*^ (NAIA) for 
tnforinatitm on workshops o.n material develop- 
ment. One of this orgatii/ation*s maj<)r training 
compotients cotuentrates cm tet hniques for devel- 
oping instructional materials for begirmitig reading 
adiihs Uihh! upim reading needs tfiat aduhs en- 
coutuer dail> . 

# 

VXtmkft f ltd Fitbf f ttiiRg Companitt ts Sources of Aittf it 

Mattriats 

l>n not forget the Ptiblii Library when kxiking for . 
free sources of materials. Most librarians are willing 
(o place easv to read adidt books in a special part of 
the librarv . Libraries are also a gcKKi source of free 
movie?*, lecttires. art shows and informal literature. 

ERiC 0 



The Appalachian Adult Education Center at 
Morehead State Univ., Morehead» Kentucky has 
developed a ser^s of infortnational booklets usirtg 
thl* Puhlii Library for sources of materials and 
other services. 

Publishing houses offer another source of free or 
inexpensive b<x>ks for adult students. Write to pub- 
lishers for copies of overstocked books or demon- 
strattcm copies, you may want to start with the pub- 
tisliing ccmipanies mentioned in another part of this 
section. Many of these selections may be children's 
IxKiks, but they can be used to teach the adult to 
read them to a child or grandchild. 

ft 

Purchasing Mattrials fbr Adutt Stuifafits 

A. Selecting the Best Materials 

Before you consider which materials to buy for 
your literacy program, it is importmt that you know 
as much as possible about the students you will 
serve. 

1. What will be the reading level range of the 
studeius who enter your Academy? 

2. Will the age levels of your students vary \ 
greatly? 

3. What different ethnic^ economic, sociaU and 
cultural backgrouncjs do you expect your 
students will have? 

4. Will some or all of your students need En- 
glish as a Second Langtiage <£SL) materi afs? 

.Knowing the answers to at least some of thesje 
questions will help vou to decide which materials 
will be suitable for vour program. 

If your program is one with a limited budget for 
materials, it is important that you select materials 
which most closely meet the needs of the majority of 
your students. No one publisher could ever meet 
the needs.foraHof thestudentsina program^soyou 
may want to select materials from mote than one 
publisher. ^ 

I n chcx>singfl« V m iterials for adults, here are four 
criteria * to consider: 

1. I he interest level of the printed materials 
should appeal to the particular persons 
being taught, and should be oriented to the 
present* 

2* 1 he physical appearance of the materials, 
both outside atid inside, should be inviting 
4 to youth and/or adults. 

V Materials in books should be arranged in 

»fn>ni v%tHwm Bouti«K« artitlr, "WiiertimK the Sli». l^amef (Wilion Ubmv 
BuUritn. SrfKcmlirr. \9f^S\. 
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sue h a tnatuter as t«> confonti to jjcnxi prin- 
i iplf s ot leat hing, e.g., ttluMratuHtH, review 
• testing, ami repetrtiiKK 
•t, M;tterfaU shcmki Ix* Hrlcitetl. nut only on 
indivuiual merit, bin also as a means of en- 
aniraging further study or reading. 
Afitne all, niateriais tor acUilt learners should (k* 
relevant. Ihev should, whenever {Kissihle, reflect 
the c tdtural heritage of all or soU;** f vour students, 
('hei k with other Reading Atacl^/mies who have 
similar stud, nt {>i>puIations, I hev may have devel- 
o|hhI or port based materials that would be useful in 
SiMi program.. ^ 

B* Determining Reading Levels of Published 
Maferialji ^ 

\tt>st publishing (om|>;inies will list the reading 
levels iA ifu'ir maieri;ds. In some cases, however, 
mateiialsare not graded. Reailabiiitv fornutlasarea 
fairlv Uivttrate vva\ to assess the grade level of any 
printed material. A readahilitv fornnila is "a svstcm 
of gradiEig reading material for difficuhv based on 
taciors such as commotiality of" die vcnabulary and 
sentence t cHnplevitv/"" 

fherr are a \ariet\ of ginnl rea<labilitv formulas, 
which can Iv found in vour public library or in the 
A<lult Fducatton Division of the siIuhjI district. 
Some which are easier to administer than others, 
are the Spache. Frv. SRA. Chall. and Flesch for- 
muhis. 

C. List of Published Materials 

On the nevt two pages is a partial list of publishers 
of iulult educatioti b<K>ks. These ntaterials are rela- 
tivelv inev|H'tts!ve and manv of them are fH*ifig usi^i 
bv existing Reading Academies. 

Check with vour liKal public libraries. Adult Basic 
F.ducation Pj-ograms. public schtwls.etc. for names 
of'^nher publishitig companies that you can write to 
ioi catalogs. 

AfMtsfrn lVestn Publt.sktn^ Cr , Sami HIJl Rimi, Mcnlo Park. 

Cihtornui 94025 

Rh.Al>INl; I>KVFIX)PME\ r 
.4ihfH t:*im^ifi4^C:4^ufTt it p. <> B<>\ 7H,C;aliefi. VJthi>{aif 491 B 

\K>! f B.^SK l A\(il ACif SKUJ.SPR(KiRAM 
JilxH Cif B(k't*fi, i^u , 470 .\t!at)tH. Avenue* Biwtcm. Vla^Mchu^fetts 

BRKARf HROrCiH: Series 
Ammrnn Bible Sm-irti. IHH5 Broadu av. New York, New York 
HfhtvffTud Researrk Ijihtnatttru \ {sclera Pn>fe»,«onaU^nrer. B<>x 

.^77. Palo Alto. (.ali«>rnia 943()2 

CHK HIGH S<:H<K«.it AI>t I.C BASfC RFAIMNC; LAB^ 
ORAIORVB 

*Fr»m' p9ffMtgy of Rfodmg t(*uttiUtftfmi of insMtrttori. hv Mildred ( K<rf)r<(( . 
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SI li.IVAN Rfc?Vl)INC; PROCiRAM ' 
Omo tj{u4atu)tta! AUk 44tn WeM iCnli ?i«reelp Clhkagii. IUiniii» 
Ci(Hi23 

RI ADlNi; SKIllii l)t Vt;U)PMEN I PRtKJRAM-ADUL I 
EDMION 

S I KP BV STEP TO BE n ER READINCi 
Commmmt'(S<t. t'hi* lAnntnunkatiot^H Academy. B(»x 541, Wilton. 
(.4Miiietikut (Mi897 

woRiKiRAny I ^ \ck:abi i.arv prcm;ram 

Cratf; Corpiiratum^ West Artesia Boulevatd. C^ufnpton. 
California W^22<) 

CRAU; REAOER PRCKpRAMS: PERCiEPl lON I. 2. X 4.; 

VISI AI. MEMORY I 
READINC; SKILLS I 

The EcvTwmy Compftnyllttdn'tdualizett tfi^fmriton Corporafhn. P. O. 
Box 2!i3aR» 191 Ncmh Walnut. Oklahoma Cilv. Oklahoma 
7:^125 
REACH 
BASK 

Fttllftt Edutatumnl i '.orfH) uitttm, 1 0 1 0 We si Wa^Ji ington Boule vard» 
(Ihuagf>, Illinots ti(H>(>7 
VCK;.VrK>NAL READINC; SERIES 
REAOINC. FOR A PURPOSE 
f I RNER C;AREER (lUlDANC E SERIES 
I AI.KINC; n OVER 

c:ommunk:a HONS. I, ll. ill 

(iroiier EduratiAmi Corfxtrntifm, 845 Thinl Avenue, New York. 
Nen York I(H)22 

KNCI.ISK for rHE SPANISH-SPFAKINC; 
READINC; A ri AINMEN r SYSTEMS 1 AND 2 
Harrourt Rtfue Jitvanovtrh^ Nr., 737 I hird Avenue, New York* 
New York HHU7 

ENCU.ISH iJ-SSONS FOR AOL LIS 
Mrdrmt'-Htif Boifk(^(>mpfttn, 1221 Avenue of the Americas. New 

Yc^rk. New York Umo 

PRCK.RAMMKl) READING FOR ADl'ITS 
\nv Rcaiifr\ Prew. I^itihai'h Literatv, Inc., Box I It I. .Svracuse, 

Neu York WJIO 

I HK NEW SI REAMfjNEl) EN(;i.ISH SERIES 

NEWS FOR YOU 
Rfader\ th^est Sfn*kf^, Int .. Pleasantville.^ew \ mk ?057() 

ADUL T READERS 
Scmiee Reaeareh A'^Mrteues^ /«r.. 259 Elast Erie Street, (Chicago* 

Ulinoii»H(H>ll 

DIMENSIONS 'N READINC; SERIES. WE ARE BLACK 
NEW ROCHh.VIER OCCUPATIONAL READING 
SERIES 

Sfrtk-Vnn^ft Compnm. P. O. Box 2028. Austin, I'exas 78767 

en(;lish AS a sec;ond ijvnci a<;e series 



D» List of Bibliognipbtes 

Puhlisheci bihiiogvaphies can help you locate 
many more exceUeni b<K>kH fc. r your students, 
Clheck your Hbraries for bibliographies of reading 
materiah for adults. FolIoMring is ^ small sampltngof 
bibliographies available. 

Athdl Cimtinutn^Edwatwft (.'enter, Montdair State C College, Upper 
Montclair. New Jersey 

Giasshfmt State College^ Gia^^^honn N. |» 

BIBI.iCKiRAPHV OF NfA I ERIAI.S FOR ABE CI R- 
RklLXLM IJVBORA lORV 
tRA (I fttenuUionm Reading A^sacmtion)^ Newark, Del. 19711 



vol IM U RN l\ MU C AnilN MAItklAt S FOR 
vol t N I Hr R PRiHiRAMS AM) I HK VOM \ I KFR 

( C >NSl Aft K Ki fl C A 1 1( >\ HIBI f( K ;RAPHV 

t*rrtituf Hail, hu , t U^tcHtHnt i litt^. S J. 

iA Xin u>c rRRu:i i A m>r dismivam Ac;fc:i> 

AlH I. f S PKCH.RAMS. i)f tdHtn Smith ^ \U \svnW\ i. 
M;tftti> 

A( i)\th>Sltl BtlU UH.RAPfiV FORI^St)! IK\<:HKR 
IR\!Nt\(s kcuMcthi M»ti 
( S Sftttotttit SfutUttt iwn . I xtU\t i.il A^M^.tau' C .t-tiiri » 2 1 1 H. 
Stttrt. W.t^hin^fifti. I> 1. I^MMIS 

FAVORIit HtK>KS 0^ 1)ISAI>V V . %c;M>VOl lH 
M.tiutu BKnrittuti. (I AC FR 4' *>> 
W'httr Plattix t flftiitttttN ('t ftit'f, Wlittr PLnttn. \ru York 

I AXONOMV OF RK MMMi SMI i s AM) \f A I KRIALS 
FOR VoriUS A\i) AiU LIS 

H vo\iiN(; Am r i basic ( \no\ a bibe uk;> 

RAPIfVOF MAIFRIAIS 

Prohahh mhii In'sr scHiicr <>t iiitonnation a{x)uf 
fi»!c*\atii. ifitrrfstini; tnaUM iais Un ailults is othrr 
adult liti-iacA pio^iatn iliivours. who havr Iktii 
thr4ifi}*h Miafcnals H'fiTtu>t» U'toiv. Although your 
itiftus ina\ tint ha\f 4!! o\ ihv snnc iwvds asoiher 
|>t(»i;tanis« stni utli still ptottt innn sii^grstions thr 
tnurc exjHTiftu ditiH tors can in.«kt . 

hi uiifini; tn phonuii; cinvi tots ;ifx»u! materials 
for \imr stiuU*tits. In* as s{k*c ifu as |Missth!r alxMit thr 
t) |H*s of attuhs \ou u iU Ih' nc'i \ inj^ aiui their particu- 
lar IKfcU. 

i t.CKal ((MtiituniEt\ agc*tuit*s. Adult Basic Kchua- 
t^on |m>j;raips. Litriacv ( tunuils. (:c>ll<';;fs atid 
ridviTsitic's, and libraries nuiv also \yc ab!r to rec - 
CHitiiU'tid gocui utateriiiis tor \(Hir slucietits. 

I he I'. S. lio\eriune.nt Printing Oftue alscxnc a- 
\U4taliy has e.isv-t<>-reatl ptthticatinns for adults. 
Ask to Ih* pin on their niaiting list, t he adciress is: 
Su|K'ruitendent ot i>(h untents 
r. S. (»o\er!nnetn Print it !g Office 
U ashinglon, D. 2(H0i: 
rheiv are nianv other smncesof itu-\|>ensive tna- 
tcrtais tor aciults, |cm> runnerousto mention here. 

Sonic Reading Academies atiti Adah Kcincation 
Programs have develo|K*d their cnvn materials tor 
aduh learners uhich are sold for the cost of pritit- 
tng. Ufite to Keadiftg Avadeutv Directors — they will 
be giad to reunnnietid gCKnl niatet iais! 

Resource Materials and Selected Biography forTtfto 

and Staff. s 

It is important that the staff "hieinbtTrs and volun- 
teer tutors know where thev c an fnid resource tna- 
leriaIs.41'your fitnd» do not allow you to purchase 



resource materhiik ask your public and/or univer- 
sity libraries to help you prepare a biblbgraphy of 
their materials. Mateje this list available to tutors and 
staff. \ 

If you cat? afford \lo purchase books and start 
vour own rcfscnirce linrary, there are m^ny gcxxl 
iKHiks wriitw on theyubjects of: disadvantaged 
adults; characteristics of adult leaniers; the reading 
prcness; tutoring prograins; teaching volunteers to 
iH'conie gcKid leading tuior5»; and techniques for 
tt^u hing adults. \ 

On the tc^iovvtng pages^re listed a sampling of 
the resource materials thai are available in these 
suf>jeci aivas. Write, to publishers and ask for their 
catalogs, rhey may offer ma\iy other helpful selec^ 
tions which are not included here. 

Browse through the "Readies * ;;i^8^'AduIt Edu- 
c at ion" shelves in the public and universK\)^brartes. 
.Also, ask Reading s{)ecialists aqd Adult E^cation 
teachers to rectmnnend gcxni resource bog|[s, Hav- 
itig a gcMul resource libraiT makes sense! You will 
helpycnn- staff and tutors develop more ccmfidence 
anti interest in their program. 

Selective Resource Bibliography^ 

Jfitiftfu t'ftnrr'itty, i\,tn\vu C:it\. NY lir>3<» 

iKAcfiiNc; i)K(:oi>iN(; as separai e f«om rkad- 
i\(; (K-raWc;. 

AfMt Cohhnumg EfinrnttfPn Cfntrr, I pppr Matitclatr» NJ 07043 
RKCRi 1 1 MKM AND REI KN I ION OF I HE AlH Ll 
II ARNKR. ^Aiinv I. VVaWc n 

hittlt i'jitHfttitnt .-lysftcfaftort nf Amertm. WaHhmgton, I). (*. *i<HK)6' 
Am l.rLKADFRSHIP 
WORkINC; Wl I H VOI.l N i F.KRS 

i tfF l.ASI (;AMB11. ON FUtCA rK»j. J,ttk Me/irciw. 

CninU^n (i. Oarkcnwaltl and Alan B. Knox 
NKFOS~^)F PFOPLKS AND I HFIR COMMl NM lES— 

AND I HF Aim I FOl c:A lOR. Fnwe K. McNfahw 

Bf'xnr County Srhiml Bimrd. San Ant<ink>, Texas ^8205 

P(>R FIN— PR<M;RA>fOR(;ANI7.INGRF.LA1 ED FAMILY 
r\S! Rlc riON IN I U¥. XKKlHBORHtXW 

Pm>k-lMh. hte., BriK>kivn. NY 
(;l IDKI.INKS ro l EACHINO RFMEDIAL READING. 
IJIfk- Popf 

Cat />r«^ Inc.. Nt w York. NY HIOKi 

R/EAI. «REAI>IN(;/EVERY1)AY ACI IVI jIES IN LIFE) 
I F.S riN(; MA I ERIAL. Dr. Marilvn Lithtman 

CodirrMmSUtkn. LakcwcKxI. tk)fo. mm 

I EACHING READING lO NDN-ENGLISH SPEAKERS. 
FJfatior Wall Ihoni* 
- APPLIED LINCJL IS riCS: A SURVEY FOR LANGl AGE 
l EACHERS. MoHika Kehoe 
KNfU.lSH PRONI NC.IA HON— I EACHERS MANUAL 
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I flKR.U V fNSlRlClORS MAN!>HCK>K SUrs V U'i*J. 

I rum IK iiNii^iisi sKuiN ika(;hi\(;ofrfai>- 

iOMVfl NIC AIIONS WW I RANSFKR OF MEAMNC;. 
[>i>tt Fabuit 

Cttt// Puhitshtfij^ i it . HotxNfiiii. \ 

IMF Ain I ! IIARNFR A NFCl FC t FD SPFClFS Mal- 

iittn^htun SttffUni.o . l*#c*fu*v .li. \\\ 

IK ACHINC; AIM I is lO RFAU Wasw Otto and David 

IHA xhiitffuitumid K^tuim^ AsAocuUion}, Newark, Del. 1971 1 
ABC:\ A KA\nB(H)K FOR FDICAMDNAI. VOll S. 

FFF^A JewrlU: Chambrrv 
Di A Fl OPISC C C)MPRFHF\SlO\ 

HAM)BCH>K FOR IMF Vi)l I N FFKR Fl' FOR Sidwv J. 
R.uu h 

INSFRVKl IF V HFR FRAIMNC; IN RKADINCi. Uwr^ 

ftur 1 • Mi»hur^ 
MODFRN HONS IN IMF FFACHINCi OF 

RF \DiN(; \\^nM tnd UuitM' M. Movlr 
SMMONi bPI ANDRFADINC; KauQuandt 
!!• \rniNt;oF RFADIV. RalphC Suiign 

if Ai HIS;; RFADiNc; sKii rs iHRcn c;h fhf nfws- 

PXPFR XiiuAd h ilh<Knt\ 
IK A( HINC; WORD RFCCK'.Nf ! ION SKIM.S Mildud A. 

D.tHMlIt 

Mt*tt Adult Hetuftn^ ( rtttrf, ( .alu'n, Mu h. 

IKA(JIINC; ADl l IS U^RFAD 
SAPf .Af (Satittrfoi A^%(>rutltt>ft ft.r Pu^/<f Conlmmttf^fiTul AtM: Eelu- 
tttttottf l\ u\httt^'trt. if r ^ntHh 
i ( >NSl VFH FIH C A I U )NMI MS FRIP 
!!FAF f 11 AND NT 1 R! I I(>N-~FIl MSlRfP 
ADl l \ HANK. FDt ( A I ION A(;t H)F 
COl NSFI.INC; AND I N I FRVIFWINCi ADl l.I SFl'. 
DtN IS 

HOW ADIM SC A\ I FARN MORF— FASFFR 
INSFRVU.F ! RAI\IN(;F0R I FACHKRS OF ADI L FS 
IFAl HINC. IHF DISADVAN I A(-FD ADI FI . CuriiH 
* InuT 

IFACHINC* ADl LIS lORF.AD 

IFACHINC: RFADIN<; TO ADI LFS Fdwin H.and Nfarie 
P Snnth 

irsl FD IFCMNK^t KSFOR FFACHKRSOF ADI FFS 
A IRFASI RV OF IFCHNIQI FS FOR FFACHINC; 

ADl F I S Virginia B. Warren 
SFC :OND FRFASI RF { Um> cd.> 
W HFN VOI RF FKACHINC; ADI L4 S 
vol ( AN BF ASrCCFSSFl F FKACHKR OF ADi F l S 

Sftttonal Hetuim^i.tnter^ Waf^hingtdii. D. 

il lORS I RAINKR'S HANDB(K)K. Helen Fundbtad and 

ilariB. Smith 
M lORS HANDB(K>K. Edward F Rcihbin* 

Sntuifutl r u^onnf^ imf.. Inf., Kan<iaft (*itv. Mo. 
r.i, . Pi.FFF I I lOR-SFl DFN F SYSIEM FOR BF:(;IN- 
\fN<;RKADFN(; 

\nv Stextro l>fpf, of tidtifftttm, ^ mtd Fe. \. Mex. 
READINC; KI F iIOMPONKN I S 



S€u*bur^Ht**ise PuNuhtfs, Rowlry, Mass. 

en(;msh— a basic c:ol rse for adults 

Stagata FaU\ Sfhool Ihst., Niag^ira Falls, N. V. 

c:(x;nffive sfvle ni apping and matching read- 

INt; PRCK;RAM AL I ERNATIVF-S. G«rardci Fraitctosa, 

Proj. Dir. 

1 SPFAK E\(;FISH» teacher s (;U!DE. Nikki r^m 

Pfmtui^-H(U(, ifu\, FngtewcxKi CiHfTs, N.J. 
Adtttt f^iiwaihft Srtirs: 

ADMINSIRAIORS iiUIDE FO FHE L^E OF VOL. 

FFACHER. Dr. Charles K«>/f>» 
IN-SERVICE I RAfNINC: PHILOSOPHY, PRCXJESSES 

OPERA FIONAL TECHNIQUES. Dr. Charles KozaU 
ARE FHEV EVER I CX> Oil) TO LEARN? Dr. Huey B. Long 
(H IDE ro ADUf T EDUCATION COUNSELI Dr. 

(;UIDE TO TEACHING TECHNIQUES FOR ADULT 

Cl^SSES. R<iSert E. Snyder 
HOW TO ADMINISTER PROGRAMS FOR DISADVAN- 

i AGED ADULTS. Dr. Rccsc Wells 
HOW TO I RAIN rEA':HERS TO TRAIN ADULFS. Dr. 

Roben A, l.uke 
SPECIAL COUNSELING FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

ADULF. Donald J. Kapfeand Marion Kcefer Kapic 
SPECIAL TECHNIQUES THAT WORK IN^TEACHING 

1 HE CULI URALLV DEPRIVED. Dr. Arthur W. Bur- 

riihter 

FEACHING READING TO THE DISADVANTAGED 
ADULI . Dr. James A. Dinnan 

TtlSOi, ( Tearhm of Englnh to Speakm of Other iMnf^grs). VVasb* 

ing!i>n, IX C. 2(KK)7 
FHE CRUCIAL VARIABLE IN TE.SOL: THE TEACHER/ 
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tstrotfyettan 

1 he teaching oi s|x-aking, listening tomprehen- 
sioiu reading, and writing skilU to individuals ot 
ttniiteit Knglish speaking protkient y <liiiVrs greatly 
from teaihing the same skills u> native English 
9if3eakers. l u become tiUKlionally literate in En- 
glish, the nonriative speaker recjiiires instruction in 
all tour skin areas: speaking, listening loniprehen- 
nion, reading, anc* writing. One without the others 
will not aaomplish the goaU a> (he tour are interre- 
lated, reiving on and reinforcing one another. 

Oral KngHsh instruction generally precedes the 
teaching ot reading and wriTingr f4Te three most 
- important ingreilients to masteri oral English 
are: (!) idea in ci>niext, (2) iime, and ('\) 
intonation/pnHUHu iation. The n(mnali%e speaker 
nuist tlrst undeistamt the idea asexpresseti by the 
wi>rds. then the time trame to which the words 
apptv. Without these uvo essential elements ccmv 
prehension will be mintnuiL ' 
. Profunu iation anil intonation iti English are also 
ot extreme imjx>rtance. No matter how well the 
student speaks grammatically, understands, reads, 
or writes, the student %vill not be understood with- 
out "sounding like ttiglish." Pnmunciation can be 
tiuight easiU through imitation and drills, but into- 
nation, like idea in cimtext, changes de|>ending on 
the idea exprc^ssf d in the sentence. ^ 

With increased sfieaking and listening com- 
preliension. the nonnative speaker is readv fo bejrin 
reading and w riting in English. Again, both the idea 
in c<>ruexi and the time element 4re pertinent to 
tituterstanding in both reading and writing. And, by 
teaching all tour skills, i.e.. speaking, listening com- 
prehension, reading and writing, the nonnati\*e 
student w ill come U)have a complete understanding 
ot Enj^lish, rather than onlv a partial knowledge. 

The following suggestions for teacning English as 
a f<^reign c.r as a second l«»nguage to nonnative 
s{x*akers include examples of program structure, 
leai hing techniques, and hints for overcoming var- 
ious diftkulties in order to provide ^ successful 
English program tor the ntmnaiive speaker. 

Testing 

A. Types of tests 

Testing of nonnative speakers of English can be 
either w ritten or oral, or a combination of both. 

I. WRirrFN iKsrs 

As English is bas^d on time, a short* one-page 
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written test requiring studems to use difTerent ^ 
times in English should demonstrate English com- 
prehension fairly accurately. ^ 

b. PaS^graphs 

As English is based on time and ktea in context* 
paragraphs requiring sttidents to use different 
times in English or to supply/choose correct vocabu- 
lary should demonstrate English comprehensk>n 
fairly accurately. 

r. Standardized tests 

For sttidents planning on entering vcxrational 
training programs or other institutions, standard- 
ized tests recognized by the program in question are 
best. Because vocabulary found In standardized 
tests may be new to the student, remind students to 
think about the idea < f the sentence before complet- 
ing answers. 

2. Orai/Fests 
«. Pictures 

Using a set of pictures to describe desired answers 
will demonstrate oi:^! ability in English. If possible, 
include pictures to describe prepositions of place, 
time differences, and pronunciation contrasts. Hav- 
ing students describe prior, present, and post ac- 
tions depiried in pictures will produce time 
changes. 

ft. Questions 

A rapid oral examination can be performed by 
asking various questions employing different times 
iti answers. Avoid yes and no questions if possible. 
An example of time differences could be: What is 
your name? Where are you from? Where are you 
living? How long have you been in the United 
States? When did you come? What are you doing 
now? What do you hope to do? What were you 
^doing in yc .:ounlry? Amrivers to these or similar 
"questions will establish whether or not tl.e student 
has a basic concept of lime, can distinguish time 
changes, and can switch times in English speech- 

B« Evaluation of tests. 

I. WRITTEN AND ORAL TES /-S ' 

. Although a written test does not test oral prolt- 
ciency, there is a high correlation between the writ- 
ten test and oral proficiency. A good grasp of time 
elements and/or idea in context would |rface the 
student in a higher class level: use of only one tim** 
would place the student in a basic class. Borderline 
cases should be put into classes which will challenge 



and stimulate the student, rather than in cla^s 
covering items already mastered. 

2, ORAL Ra I ING SHEE I 

An extretneiy 'u^fut pn>gre^ atid evaltiattoii tool 
is the ur«d rating sheet compiled by David Harris^ 
Testing English as a Second Language^ McGraw Hill. 
Ratings sihtmtd be done bv at least two persons, 
independently, and the te^iultii cc»mpiled. 

C Achtevement Level Determinalion. 

L I'Rfc: ANi> PosriFSMSc; . 

Most English an a foreign language tests do not 
have standardized norms, losing the same test or 
simitar tests for pre and po^^ttesting will demon* 
strafe stmlcnt achievement levels well enough to 
show progress. 

2. ORAL RA I inc. SHLt I 

The t>ral rating sheet compiled by David Harrts» 
Te}Jmg English as a Second Ijingtmge^ McCiraw Hill, 
can be nsed as a gauge t>! oral Knglish proficiency 
achievement at anytime during >stndent class par- 
ticipation. Coupleci with pr<? and posttesting, 
evahiation of student ac hievement levels can be de- 
tei mined fairlv well. 



OhrisiiNi of Ctasset 

A. ClaM Levels 

As determined b\ placement tests, students 
should t)e ci^nne!e<l into c lasses roughly et{uiva!etii 
to basic, intermediate, atul advanced levels. 

B« Mixing of Levels 

Mhiimi/e nnxing class levels to avoid discourag- 
ing slowci or more hasti studiMtts and not .siinmlat' 
tng nor challenging faster or higher level students. 

C* Mixing of Languagits 

Mixing of languages can beof {^reat benjrfu tothe 
student, although also providing more diverse 
problem^ in pronunciation, intonation, and ma^ 
tcry of various grammatical patterns. Ratlier than 
Vim to a classmate and speak in the native langttage, 
'the ^student will begin to use English in VeaMife 
comnmnicaticm, thusaissisting in preparing the stu- 
dent for life outside the classroom- 

mc . 




Cunrkuiym DtvetopoMM ' 

A. Language ^nd Culture 

ro all extentsynd purposes, language atid cuU 
tuit^ are synonymo^^. Language expresses the cul- 
ture of the persons W|u) speak that particular Ian* 
guage. As such, undeWanding of basic patterns, 
time concepts, and ideas Hi context are essential for 
English language comprehension. The instructor 
may also guide the class alongi^qes whk:h will lead to 
more obvious cultural difTkulties in order for the 
student to become more famfliat; with the diverse 
cuhures in the United States. 

B. Four SkiU Areas 

Because of the interrelationship among the four 
skills of speaking, listening comprehension, i^ad- 
ing, und writing, all four skills should be taught 
fn>m the first day of class. The best method appears 
40 be to present concepts orally first, repeated and 
reinforced by oral drills. The same concepts can 
then be written and, finally, read. By using this \ 
sequence, concepts are reinforced several times \ 
over, and the student feels as if a great amount of 
learning has taken place. 




C Teaching the Four Skills 

1. Spkakinc; 

Students should be encouraged to speak m class, 
especially when using patterns already taught. 
Practice patterns until the student automatically 
s,«>s the correct pattern for a question or answer. 
Students vho u§e learned patterns and who Inte- 
grate these patterns into their own linguistic struc- 
tures will speak good English; those w^o do not will . 
probably never use good English. It is as easy to 
learn English patterns correctly as it is to team them 
incorrectly. It is the breaking of bad habits that is 
next to impossible. 

Intonation and pronunciation should be incor- 
porated into speaking practice. Even though the 
studeni may use the correct word order of Engli Ji, 
if the speech does not sound like Et glish, it will not 
be tmdetstood. Insist on correct pronunciation and - 
tnton:uion. Encourage the use of learrted patterns 
which express communicative ideas in English. 

2. Lis lENiNG Comprehension 

Oftei^ teachers begin by speaking very slowly to 
students to insure their understanding. This usually 
results in increasing the time required for the stu^ 
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ikiit to utultfrHland evrrydav EngU&h. Skmtng the 
%pt*t*it while speaking; dWp tetub u> acimii distortions 
in proiumciattcm atut intonation. Many students 
will say ihi\t fveivthin^ the teacher savHcan be un- 
der^ittMMi. but tuithtrtg outside the classroom is in- 
telligible. Knuni iate when speaking, but do not sbw 
Hjieeih nor change ptDininciation and intonation 
patterns. Although heai tt.g a noima! rate ot speech 
will Ije more tlirtu uli for the student in the begin- 
ning, the time requirc^i for understanding e%er> day 
spoken t.ngtish needed for survival in an English- 
sfieaking viiietv will liv reduced greatly. 

If |H>Hsible, tr\ to get the student to listen to tapes 
%vith other voices or to talk with native English 
speakers. Suggest students watch television anci lis- 
ten Ui the radio. 1 he more time spent listening tt> 
Efiglisfi, the more c|utc'kly the student 'will com- 
prehetid. Ideas in context, espciially in regards to 
intonation, are extremelv important for com- 
prehensi<in an<{ should tie slress#:d. 

X Rt AOINCi 

Reading is essential for ail aduhs if they are to 
siKi eed in the L nitetl States. Mo.st of everyday life 
in the l".S. is based on either the written or spoken 
wtird and. w ithout reading, the tu>nnative speaker is 
destitied to remain in low -paving jobs. 

I here are manv methcKls for teaching readings 
inchuling the foHo\. ing: 

The stutient tells ab>Ut himsc^lf, his job, or some 
situaticm relative to the stmlent while the teacher 
trauM riljes the siorv. Words and phrases already 
familiar to the sttufent in spoken English are then 
H*en as the printed word. 

( Jo::^ metbshl x 

The cioie ineihiHi is useful in many instances for 
teaching reading or for reinforcing vocabulary- or 
ideas in the sentence. The clo/e method presents a 
sentence which the student has already learned 
^n jlly or read, but with part of the sentence ^UKked 
out. l1ie student nmst then complete the sentence, 
filling in the missing part or pat ts. Exerciser can be 
developed to reinforce vcnabulary. grammatical* 
structures, or ideas in context in the reading 
exercise^ • 

f . Ideas in rontexi 

For. each sentence read, ask the student what is 
meaiu by a word or* words in the sentence. Ask 
questions about the idea in the whole setitence, and 
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later, in the paragraph. Ask other ways by which to 
cotivey the same idea. Reading is learned through 
reading, but, for the nonnative speaker, reading is 
even more dinicult because the idea conveyed by 
the words nmst also be understood. 

4. Controlled reading exerrises 

Prepare exercises using sentence patterns already 
learned orally. 1 ry tt> keep vocabulary simple at 
first, using words in the same sound families as 
much as possible. Slowly intrwiuce exceptions. 

4* WRrriNc; 

Writing is essential in the United States today. 
Depending on tiie origin of the student, various 
difflc uhies will appear in writing, if basic structures 
are k anied by the student before beginning writ- 
ing, tf )e student will probably make fewer mistakes. 
Before beginning free writing, a good technique to 
employ is to ha%e the student complete sentences 
begun by the teacher who uses patterns already 
learned. 

It is essential that the student understand that, 
while beginning to learn English, it is impossible to 
write as in the native language. Begin with shilpt 
sentences. When there are no mistakes, progress to 
longer sentences. Gradually integrate learned pat- 
terns. If basic patterns are not mastered at the be- 
ginning, the student will probably never speak nor 
write well hi English. 

Differences in written and spoken English should 
be pointed out to the student, such as the use of 
contractions in spoken Etiglish^ but not in formal 
written English: the use of "is going to'* foj^uture 
time in spoken English, but *Viir in most written 
English. 

<. 

D. Suggested Sequence of Insitniction 

Rathcf than present a complete English language 
progratii of instruction, it is suggested that tjie 
teacher w^ith no experience in the teaching of En- 
glish to nonnattve speakers use a book such as the 
one written by Grant Tiiylor, Leartmig American En- 
glish, McGraw-Hill, as a guide. I he book empIoy3 
I, grams for explanations, with exercises accom- 
panying each^seciton. At the end of the book the 
student should have a reasonably gcxxi command of 
basic English structures and vocahular> # 

If no printed materials are available, the iiistruc- 
tor may wish to begin bv using the following basic 
sequential guide. 



\ 
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1 . Uht ••anu arc» is" in 5ienieiues: 
Itt<iab(iok. They are books. 
Il if* a lien. They are pens. 

I aiH a Htmlent. We are !»tudents. 

I ry to begin with complele i^eniences, prac- 
licing sinKuIar and plural of the same verb 
iiniti it is mastered. Then prcKwd to another 
part of the verb. 

2. I'se "am. are* is" in sentences, changin^^ to 
({uestions. always aaom|)anted by yes and no 
answers, rhe stiident is therefore able to 
make a set)tenc:e. i|uestion. and answer a 
question; 

Cue by teacher: Student resptmse: 
It is a biM>k. Is it a bcnik? 

Yes. Yes. it is. 

N<>. \o. it isn't. 

It is a pen. Is it a pen? 

Yes. \Vs. il is. 

No. No. it isn't. 

♦ rhey are lxK)ks. Are they books? 
\'es. Yes. thcv are. 
Nt>. So, they aren't. 

3. intrmluce "do, does" questicifts for sentences 
Without "am. are. is": 

Cikv by teacher: Student respotise: 

We like coffee. IX) we like cof fee? 

Yes. Yes. we do. 

2 

No. No. we don't. 

I hev like coffee. Do tney like coffee?. 
Yes. Yes. thev do. 

No. No. ihey don't. 

He likes cot fee Does he like coffee? 

Ye?|. \ es, he does. * 

No. No, he doesn*t. 

' As a general rule iA thumb, it is better to 
, intnxluce the exceptioii before the norm. 
For example, introduce. he» she. it with 
"does" iK'f ore "do." 

4. Mix "am, are. is" with "do. does": ' 

t'ue bv teacher: Student response: 

It in a pen. Is it a pen? 

Yes. Yes. it is. 

No. No, it isn't. 

He likes cars. Does he like cars? 

Yes, Yes, he does. 

* No. No. he doesn't. 

5. Imrmiuce "where, when'*: 

Caie by teacher: Student response: 



.. . What time is it? ItisSrOO. 
What day is it? It is Tuesday. 

What month is it? It is February. 
Where are you? I am at school • 
Where is y. -.*r friend? He is at worki 
Where is yc jr son? is at home. 

6. "Nowf versus •*evet|«y'': 

Clue by teacher: Student response: 
We go to school. 

Now. We are going to 

school. 

Everyday. We go to school. 

He, everyday. He goes to school. 

He, now. He is going to school 

7. "In, at. on" for time and place: 

I'ime: Place: Place: 

In == inside. In = inside. In = inside. 

In 1980. Ifi the desk. In the U.S. 

In February. In the room. In Washing* 

ton 

On - one On = touch- On = one 
day. ing. street. 

On Wedties- On the desk. On Main 
day. ' Street. 

At = one At « one At - one 
tin.e. place. place. 

At 3:00. ^At home. At school. 

Continue by introducing other time con- 
cepts. pretx>sitions« vocabulary, gradually, 
lieconiing more difficult and complex in 
nature. 



Vocabulary Oflvslopnitttt 



A. -(Context 



The idea of the word or words in context is by far 
the most important element in the teachii>g of En- 
glish to nonnative speakers?. Students need to un- 
derstand the idea as conveyed by the words rather 
than the "dictionary" meaning of each individual 
word. Ideas in context should be taught in all four 
skill areas. Context cannot be stressed ent)ugh, es- 
pecially as |he nonnative speaker tends to always 
look everything up in the dictionary despite the idea 
in the sentence. 

Develop exercises which use many difTereiit«^ 
words to describe the same idea. A plane may be 
St reakf ^ through the sky, or blazing, or flashing, or 
dartingt or soaring;, or roaring, or many other 
words to indicate the same idea. As soon as students 
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be^iti to kiok far the klra as conveyed by the words, 
Kngtt^h hecomrH much eask'r, 

a New WonU 

Vocabulary can be taught in many way*, but the 
easier the teacher makes the acquisition of new 
%vords« the more easily the student will learn. Avoid 
nientf)ri/in({ of lists of new words, Reinforce vo- 
t abulary as much as possible so students will not 
IbrjjtH items learned the week or the month before. 
Clontt?iualIv return to previously learned vocabu- 
larv to reinfoae. 

K;tther thrUi tell the student what a new word 
means, try to ger a student to give a word or words 
which may have ihe same meaning: anger ^ tre = 
hit the ceiling = see red = \"ery upset — furious = 
rage - wrath = tnilanted. Stress the idea of the 
worcis in context for understanding new vocabu- 
lary 

C. Two-word Verbs 

Pfiibablv the most clinicult vcKabulary items to be 
learned by the nonnutive student are the two-word 
verbs sii ht^uently used in everyday speech. For 
exaniple, the H'ntence "I will pick you up'* does not *^ 
tnean that the perst>n speaking will literally hold you 
in his arms but^ rather, that the speaker will go to 
your house to get you, probably in a car. 

A small book prmluced by English Language 
Services has a gcKxi list of two«W€>rd verbs with 
exercTses. The h<K>k, Txto-Worrt Verbs, Collier Mac- 
M iliati lfnernaiio!iaL can be used by the student cr 
by the teacher as a referetice. The exercisers in the 
txK>k^ however, are quite difficult. It is suggested 
that the teacher prepare exercises, using the book as 
a refereme list. 

Reit)fone V4>cabulai> as much as possible. Use 
crossword pu/./.les, hidden «word games, matching * 
words with difiniticms, fill in the L{anks« find the 
error, or a myriad c»f othen'' reinforcemetit tech- 
itjcpies. rhe teacher should also practice the two- 
word verbs or ally^ followed by written sentences by 
students to be certain sttidents understand the v^ri- 
oUH ideas i^>nveved bv the words. 

D* Idtoms 

Idioms present problems to nonnatiw speakers 
as the idea conveyed b)^the wor<|s is often entirely 
different from the actual words used. 

Present idioms as vocabulary items. Practice the 
idioms orally, followed by written semeiKcf by stu- 
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dents to insure complete uruiersiandtng. Reinforce 
the idioms m m many ways as possible. 

& Reinfbttefnctitof Voeiibiil«iy 

Vocabulary is difficuli to learn and « to retain* 
Remforce vocabulary in any and aU way$ possible: 
through paragraphs, sentern^es, exercises^ anything 
by which to integrate the vocabulary items into the 
linguistic structures of the student. Other methods 
uy which to reinforce vocabulary include: 

1. OPPOSITES AND SYNONYMS 

This method b especially effective when answers 
are elicited from students. 

2. Games 

a. Crossword pu^les using vocabulary items. 

b. Find the hidden word. 

c. "Bees/* such as when learning the three 
parts of a verb. Divide the class .into two 
groups. The teacher gives the word "go** to 
the first student, That student replies 
**go~went — goner The first student in the 
other group is given the woqd **$ee*' and 
answers ''see — saw — seen.** A student who 
misses anyone of the three sits down. At 
first, try to give students a sequeiKe that can. 
be answered correctly or, if one misses* be 
sure that several others miss shordy thereaf- 
ter. Students will generally go home and 
practice all parts of the verfc» in order to win 
the game the next time around. 

d. Twenty questions. This game is especially 
good for teaching **ir sequences. The first 
time, play the game while thinking of some- 
one who is Kvlpg as "President Carter/* The 
first go through is to learn how to play the 

^ game. Write each question on the board. 
The second time through, choose another 
living person. After writing each question 
asked on the board, ask another student 
"What did he ask?" The sjudcnt should re- 
spond: *'Hc asked if be were a man.** Later, 
use someone who is not living to prodtice 
the past tense. Remember that students can 
only ask questions which require a yes or no 
answer. The game can also be tised for indi- 
rect questions, 

e. What am I thinking of? Descrii/e, for 
example, a pencil unut one student guesses 
what you are describing. Have students dgr 
scribe objects for others to guess. 

The more reinforcement for the student in class, 
the better the sttident will retain the word or words 



being taught. Tt'y to avoid memor^ation of lists of 
nrw vocabuiary. Integration into the linguistic 
.ttructurrs of the^ student through class reinforce* 
ment will increase vocabular> at a much faster rate. 



TtachlaiTt cl intqtut 

There are many techniques for the teaching of 
English to nonnative sfieakers. I'he following are 
some of the more effective wavs: 



A. Pattern Practice 

Pattern practice involves the iiepeating of a sen- 
tence structure bV students to integrate the struc- 
ture into the student jj^peech pattern. 



B« Substitution Drill 

Substitution drills refer to the substitution of a 
word or words in a single pattern to acquaint the 
student with the large variety of sentences which 
can he made by using a single pattern: 



tomorrow 



Cue by teacher: 
store 

library 

car wash 

hospital 

office 

hcmie 
church - 

work 

school 

':ourt 

there 



Student response: 
Jc>hn is going to the 
store 

John is going to the 

library. 
John is going to the 

car wash. 
John is going to the 

hi>spjtal. 
John is going to the 

office. 

or 

John is going home. 
'John is going to 

church. 
John is going to 

work. 
John is going to 

school. 
, John is going to 

court. 
John is going there. 



C Tnuuformatioiial Dri|l 

Transformational drills refer to the student mak- 
ing a change in the sentence: 

Cue by teacher: StudAt response: 

now John is eating now. 



John is going to eat 
tomorrow, 
or 

John wiU eat tomor* 
row. 

John ate yesterday. 
John had eaten before 

John wilt have eaten 
before tomorrow. 
John has eaten before 

now. * 
John eats everyday, 
to passive: 
Student response: 

The letter is being 

written by me. 
Thevman was bitten 

by the dog. 
The lawWill be passed 
by Congress. 



yesterday 
before yesterday 

yesterday, 
before tomorrow 

before now 

everyday 

Changing from active 
Cue by tether: jr 
I am writing tlK 
letter. 

The dog bit the 

man. 
C<mgress will 

pass the law. 

D« Dialogues 

Short, useful dialogues using everyday speech 
patterns and situatbns can be very beneficial tr ^he 
student. Generally* only two persons take part in a 
dialogue and the dialogue shotild be practi<«d until 
the responses are quick and automatic. 

One technique for developing relevant dialogues 
is to have the students write a short dialogue. 1 he 
class can then correct the errors in a dialogue and 

learn the short sentences for oral practice. 

Ik 

E. DicUUiott 

Dialogues and other material may be intrtxiuced 
through the use of dictations which also assist the 
student in listening comprehension. Give the dicta- 
tion in short phrases, repeating the phrase with the 
same pronunciation and intonation two times. At 
the end of the dictation, read the whole selection 
one more time alottd. 



F. Expansion Drill 

Expansion drills refer tg the expanding of a sen- 
tence by the studenlt. XJ^se the ,wbo/what» where/ 
how, whenibfter the verb for basic students: 

Cue by teacher: Student response: 

John ate 

. what? /John ate dinner. 
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how? 

Mary wetu 
where? 

when? 



Jobn ate l^innrr ut 

home. 
John ate dinner at 

himte quklsiy. 
" John ate dttmirr at home 
^ quickly* last night. 

^ Mary went to the 
sitore. 
Mary w^nt to the 
store yesterday. 



& Minimia PiOr Drill ^ 

Minimal pair drills refier to the use of words which 
.sound alike and help the student to distinguish 
soutids. Try to use pairs w*hich present difficulty for 
the students. 

at — ate, fat — fate, hat — hate, rat — rate, bit — bite, 
<ft— 4iite, lit— light, sit— sight 

ship — sheep 

thi|>-r-<heap 



is. And, once again* begin by correcting major items 
theuf smaller items. 



D* BttlkUog SeIf«<€Mifideiice 

If at all po^ble when asking students to reply* to 
questions or to respond XA pattern ptactkes, try to 
'give each student at least one sentence the student * 
will be able to do 0rrectly before giving a more 
difftcutt one. Studetits need to be reassured that 
they are learning and can respond correctly from 
time to time. As soon as a student knows that the 
answer given will be correct, the student is less hes|^ 
tant to speak the next time. 

E. RetpectforStttdenti 

Courtesy is the byword in dealing with students. 
)iyhat may embarrass the teacher wilt probably em- 
barrass the student Being careful of student 
feelings will result in a better class atmosphere and 
c{uicker learning. ^ ^ 



CorrecL^afl of Oral and WritteR Enors 

A. Begin with Major Items / 

C^orrettion of oral and written errors is extremely 
important, but must be done carefully. If a student 
makes a tremendous number of mistakes, correct 
(mlv the big things. As major items are corrected, 
then correct smaller items, 1\hj mucKcorrection at 
the begtntttng will only discourage the student. 

B. Smdent Correction of Oral Mistakes 

A gcxni idea in correcting oral sentences is not to 
have thcfcorrection made by the teacher* but by the 
student:Yhe teacher should rc^peat thet^rror made 
by the student in a questicming manner. When the* 
studetu corrects the error immediately praise for 
positive reinfoRement. 

CL Correction of Written Enors 

In correcting M^4(ten work, circle errors. Return 
papers to studeftts to correct the circled errors. Stu- 
dents should then return papers to the teacher who 
will correct the student correaions. By- the student 
finding^jliid correcting errors, the student is less 
^*4ikelf^o make the same mistake in the futures If 
correctiqns are simply made by the teacher, many 
students will never read them ndf see what the error 



Most ImpoitiQt EogOsli Etstotlatt 

As reiterated agai n and again, the/two most im» 
portatit English essentials to the nonnative speaker 
are: 

A. The idea in^context. ^ 

B, Time. ^ 

Without taking both these concepts into consid- 
eration, comprehension will be marginal. 

tntORttioR ami Prantraciation 

Marketed texts exist in great qiiatitities whkh 
profess to teach intonation and {Pronunciation to 
the nonnative speaker of English. Some are quite 
good in pronunciation; the majority of intonation 
exercises, however, establish lilted intonation pat- 
• terns and should be ignored. 

A. Prontmciadon 

Two^books are of value in the teaching of pro- 
nunciauon (suggested). 

1. Consonants and Vowels^ produced by English 
Language Sei^tces, Collier MacMiltan Inter-^ 
national, accompanied by taped exercises. 
The book contains over twenty, lessons in 
sound contrasts in Englksh, as well as pronun<^ 
ciation of sounds across junctures. 

2. PronuncUition Contrasts in English, written by 
Nilsen and Ntlsen, Regents, id; especially useful 
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d rcMiurcr. Fur each Miund at coniBinatiim 
of MHiricb in Kit|{ii^h« (hr KcM>k Ihts which Ian- 
Kiia^es will have ciif ikuhv' m*titastering the 
Mmitit. then pie\vtu% exert i5ie« in tntliat, tne- 
(liaK attct ftitat (N><^iuon«i. 
P.y UHtng the two hcxik^ listed ahine. or by prepar- 
ing other 'tnateriat<^, ihv leai hc*r iihcnttji have no 
ditfkutty in teaching pronunciation to nonnative 
!MiucientH. 

B. Imonfttton 

Intonation in Knglinh is h;ised on iciea. \\ o date, 
ahno^t no marketed texts mention that intonation 
chants dej)ending f >n the idea the !*peaker wishes 
to convex. 

1. In roNAiioN t:HAN«;ts in IIdn ikxi 

Ititonalion c hanges uleiiemitng an the idea the 
speaker wishes to ctinvev. For example: 
"'iWt gi>ing to the sUnv ' = /, not you 
'*l'm(i(}l\(t to the store" = gcKni-hye. I'm leaving 
now 

•Tm goitig TO the sfoie * - not/mw the store, but 
(o the store 

"Vm going to store" = vou know which store 
I atti going C'o: whv do vou ask me which 
<iner 

"I'm goit?g t<ithe,V*/*o;, ' = not the library or the 
launch v, btu^the siofy 

n 

2. *'RA< IK IV; IMOVAIION !N RfAIHNC; 

Intonation is tnostU%tsi{v practii'ed duritig read- 
ing. Mate the student pu kout theiniportant words 
to the i<lea of tlie setyence, eittphasi/iti^ the words 
bv "titaksng them ItKijiler and longer." Other words 
will tend to nm together and are tic>t netessary to 
uttderstamhng the idiea ot the isentence. 

3. PRAillK.INi; INVcInAMON IN DlALOGl KS 

Dialogues present ^ckh! op|)(»rt unities lor practit - 
ing intofutif >n. For e^an^ple. the following dialogue 
shows how itn|x>rtans| intonation is to tneaning: 

John: Would vou I etui nie five dollars? 

Mary: What do voit need five dollars for? 

John: I want to btiv a birthday present. 

*Marv: VVhos having a birthday? 

John: Vou are. 

Mary: You mean \^ni watu my nu>ney to buy me 

a birthday fireseni? " * 

The majority of sttjidents will efT|phasi/e the last 
sentetice in the dialogue in the following (nanneri 
YOr mean vou IvJlXT mv MO.KEY to buv me a 



BIRTHDAY presetu?!!. 



/ 



/ 
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Whereas the aciual meaning of tt^ sentence is: 
You mean you want MY money to buy ME a 

birthday present? 
Inionatbn changes radially depending on the 

idea the speaker wishes to convey. 

4. CfENERAL Rules FOR Intonation 

As a getieral rule for teaching intonation^ nega-' 
ttves and adjectives are emphasized as they show 
differences in the sentence: 

Question: ^ Answer: 

Where do ycm live? In ihg, red HOUSE^ = 

listener will hear ^ 
house, telling where 
Which house? In the red HOUSE ^ 

listener wtU still 
hear only house and 
not understand in 
which house 
Which house? In iheREb house « 

listener understands 
in which house 
Emphasize negatives for coin prehension by the 
listener: 

happy but tWbappy « listener will hear the 
neg»*ite " 

With a little prac ice, students will begin to em« 
phasi/e the words ii the sentence which pertain to 
the idea of that sentence and^ a» such, will be more 
easily underst<x>d by native speakers. 

Ti. INTONA riON IN QUESTIONS 

Intonation in questions is mtich simpler than sen- 
tence intonation: 

a. Questions requiring the listener to answer 
••yes" or "no** mu«t go up at the end so the 

. listener will understand that an ansjjrcr is re- 
quired ^ * 

b. All other questions fall ; 

ARricL^:CoNFUMpN 

Yet another que*^ion which will probably arise is 
the difference between Y and **a Ci)"; ;:the" and 
^^the(thit)**:^ ; ^ ^ 
^ A =one, vAth emphasis. How ipany 

^ ^ books? A book. / 
(n)A =^one, no emphasis. What you 

have?afiO0/C 
THE s^pecific, with etnphasis/ Which 
store? THE storeV / 
(thu) Th¥. ^^specific, no emphasis/ Where are 
you gpirtg? thcSTOHE. , 
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Although there are many other aspects'^to the 
teaching of proniinciatiDn and intonation in En- 
glish, the concept of idea b by far* the mos: impor- 
tant, especially in English intooation. 



The following list of materials are suggested for 
programs beginning to teach English to non-native 
speakers. Although the list is by no ^eans complete, 
it can serve as a guide in material sjriectton. 

Alexander, L G.. For and Againit. Longma^: London, 1968. 
Babin, Edith, Hamet Moreno, and Carafe ScaUon. TOEFL 

ARCO: New York. 1975 ^ 
Bach» Richard. Jonathan Livingston SeaguiL MacMitlan: Npw 

Vodk. 197S 

B.t|mb#rg, Murrsty and Mclvin Cordon. I I(W Wordi Vou Need 

^o Know. Barron s Educational Scnci: New Vork. 197!. 
DamejU n. Doroihy and Rebecca Hayden. Using English. 

pfn ke-Hall: New Jertev, 1978. 
Oykii^, Geraki and Chrttitna P^ultton. Controlled Composi- 

liiJi in >^nglith as a Second Language Regents: New York, 

1975. 

Engh»h Language Service* Conionants md Vowels. Collier , 
.MacMfttlan International: New York, 1967. 



Prepo«iikms L CoUier MacMiUm InteiYiadbnal: 

Ncjpv York, 1964. / 
Prepotitions H. CoUie: .4acMUIan {tftentatiooal: 

New York, 1964. 
Two-Word Verbi, Cottier MacMillan Intematkmab 

New York. 1964. 
Frank, MarceUa. Modem Engtisb Vm II Pimike-HaQ: New 

Jer«!y. 1972. . 
Institute of Modem Languaget, American English Dialogues 

Vol 2. Institute of Modem Languages: Washington, 

1961. 

Krohn, Robert. English Sentence Structure. Unt%-ecsity of Mkrht* 

gan: Ann Arbor, 1971 . . • 

Lewis. Rkhard. Reading for Adults I. Longman: New York, 

1968. ^ 
Nilien and Nilsen, Pronunctatkm Contijasu In English* Regents: 

New York. 1973. 
Pranlnskas. jean. Rapid Review of English Gramnar. 

Prentice'^Hall: New Jersey^ 1973. 
Raygpr, Alton. Reading for the Main Idea. McGraw-Hill: Se^ 

York, 1969. 

Robinion, Lots. Guided Writing and Free Writing. Harper & 

Row: New York. 1967. 
Taylon Grant. American English Reader'. McGraw-Hill: New 

York. ^959. 

. Learning American English. McGraw*Hill: Ne*^ 

York, 1956. 

. Mastering American EngHsh. McGraw-Hill: New 

York. 1969. 

Yorkcy, Richard. Study 5kiBs. McGraw-Hill: New York, 1971. 



Enrf etim^nt Aetivitiss 

Sandra Page 



Th#> follnwingrhaptf rarirfri>ws th^ importance of enrtrhiTH>nf artivirif s wifhtn 
the Reading Academy program and oudines ideas for activities and topics to 
supplement the basic instrtictional curriculum. 

Introduction and Defmition 

1 bpic suggestions ^ 

Activity suggestions 

TextbcM>k suggestions 

Checklists 
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UltiQtf uctkw and OififiHi^ 

Once staff members have been hired and irained. 
currtcuiuni» developed, clients recruited* and 
classes impteniented, you have now only to keep the 
spirit of energ> and excitement alive. It is at this 
point, that the wide variety of enrichment activities 
which can be integrated with the program learning 
experience can be considered. Client enrichment 
activities can rust the gambit from films to fairs and 
to celebrations. Enrichment activities will generally 
have one and often both of the following functions: 
as cuf rtculaY suppT^^ en^fchi^ent ac- 
tivities extend basic reading skills into every- 
day applications — ihe teaching of specific 
reading skills can be integrated tnto methods 
and materials utilized in everyday experi- 
ences. For example, a beginning reader can 
enhance his basic sight word vocabulary by 
lcK>king at the shopping specials in the news- 
paper^ atid then making a vocabulary list of 
those words; 
(2) as client motivational aids, enrichment ac- 
tivities encompass client interests and talents 
and enhance feelings of self*worth and 

belonging. 

o 

Topic $ugg9^ions 

Providing enrichment activities for clients can re- 
quire a great deal of creativity, but quite often* the 
task i«i one of discovering the range of people and 
agencv resources in your area and making full use 
of them. Exactly what to include in the way of en- 
richment activities can very often be evolved from- 
specific student needs and interests. The following 
suggests some of the topics which can easily be in- 
corporated in any adult literacy program: 

Budgeting 
. Child care and development 

(Consumerism 

Crime 

Clultiire and heritage 

Educational/V'cKational t)pportunities 

Energv' and Environment 
Health 

a. Good health care 
' b. Special health concerns 
Alcoholism 

Birth control and abortion 
Drtigs 

Handicapped 
l^ad poisonitig 
Stckle^ell anemia 
Venereal disease 
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Housing and tenant nghls 
Law and civil rights 
Male/Female roles 

Map reading, road signals, transportation, etc. 
Nutrition and meal preparation-^ 
Race, religion, politics 
What's happening in the news 

Activity SttSgtStlMt 

A. Activities to extend basic readiag skills 

" T "Gaines can encompass tTie followiiig ai^sas 
design, but concentrating on a specific read* 
ing skill 

a. reading road signs 

b. shopping at grocery stores (math skills) 

c. using menus at restaurants 

d. planning balanced meals ^ 

e. using the library 

f. using the post office properly 

g. dealing with city hall, welfare 

h. planning a trip out of town 

2. Use of everyday items to enhance reading 
abilities 

a. learning to skim using recipes, want ads 

b. finding the main idea in newspaper 
articles 

c. vocabulary development — defining un- 
known words in newspapers 

d. dictionary skills — looking up unknown 
words from newspapers 

e. using magazines, fmding words from 
sight word lists and making a collage of 
. ight words 

f . using magazines to team categorizing of 
items, articles, events 

B. Activities encompassing student interests and 
talents to enhance feelings of self-worth 

1 . using popular m^gi^ (a universal interest) to 
teach lyric writing?^fK>etry, nonsense words, 
rhyming 

2. Art— <lrawing and sketching illustrations to 
accompany readings 

3. Photography — taking photographs to illus- 
trate reading materials 

4. Exhibiting drawings and photographs — or- , 
ganizationaf skills, vocabulary development V 

5. television shows, plays and movies as a basis 
fpr composition and discussion 7; v 

6. interests in culture or heritage can be en-!^ L 
cou raged by: "j* 
a. having an exchange of recipes, arts and 

crafts between people from different 
cultures 



b. having speak^r^i and slide presentations 
from diH'erent cultures 

c. listening to music from different cul- 
tures discussing use of various instru- 
ments, rhythms 

d. field tdps to museums iv view artifacts 
from different cultures 

i\ iU>ing research into holidays celebrated 
by j)eople j^Vom various < ultures 

f. {^searching and performing plays and 
pi>eiry from various cultures 

Ttxtbook Sugpstions 

Among the te\tbcH>k5 available for classroom use. 
the following titles relate directly tc. everyday life 
experiences, and may be of interest; 
Cambridge BiH>k C;omp;mv Reading Series. 
Cambridge BcH>k C^ompanv 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

• Reading Achievement 

• Reading ComjK'tence 

• Readitig Performance 

Teaches basic reading skills through practical uses: 
writing checks, grocery shopping, credit 
applications. 

The I^w for You— Acceni/(^onsumer Education 
Series 

Follett Pitblishing C^omp;my 
1010 W. Washingtcm Blvd. 
Chicago. I L 60607 

• Understanding C^)nsumer Credit 

• You and Your Occupaticm (Accent/World of 
Work Series) 

• Accetit/Family Finances Series 

• Head of Household 

• Family of Five 

• On Your Own 

• Just Married 

Twiner Career (iuidance Series 
FolletC'Piibltshing Cotnpany 
<N» lOlO W. Washington Blvd. " 
^ Chicago. I L 60607 ^ 



• Training for a Job 

• Starting a Job 

• Looking for a Job 

• Thejobs YouGet 

• Changing a Job 

Modern Consumer Education Series 
Grolier Educational Corporauon 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

• You and the Law 

• Ways to Handle Money 

. • Cars, Tumiture and Appliances 

Noble's Adji|t Basic Education Series— 

AngelicaW. Cass 
Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc. 
1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza 
New York, New York 10017 

• Your Family and Your Job 

• Everyday English and Basic Word List for 
Adults 

• How We Live 

Scholastic Book Services 

904 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

• Jobs in Your Future — Miriam Lee 

Crwcklitt 

1 . Informally survey student 

needi and interests. 

2. Survey staff for interests and 

talents. 

3. Research community resources 
rfnd people for possible utiliza- 
tion of outside expertise 

and/or facilities. 

4. Research and procure appro- 
priate enrichment materials. 

5. Promote and support staff, 

client andl community input. 
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Reconiketpiiig- Forms 

Faite R-P Mack 



Section A 
Client Referral Forms 

Section B 

Client Application and Information Forms 

Section C 
Tutor Volunteer Application Forms 

Section D 
Contract Forms 

JJection E 

Atte idance Record Forms 

Section F 
Client Assessment Forms 

Section G 
Tutor/Volunteer Instructional Forms 

Section H 

Evaluation Forms 

Secticm I, 
Exit Forms 
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titfifiilMffffaiit* 

" I'he Collection of Reading Academy Record- 
keepthg Forms" wil! be a useful resource for indi-' 
vfduah requiring a fairly detail^ kn€>wtedge of 
readmg academy information pnKessing. The goal 
/ ' thisendeavcir is to: (I) provide information and 
experience?^ which should assist in an educator's 



fnaiiagmaT (2) increase the ef ficienc) of a. 

project involved in adult literacy development- 

The examples included are only a few of the 
many different types of forms which are currently 
in use and which have been collected* The users of 
the forms should sic^opt or adapt as their particular 
program requires.y-^ 
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Section A 



Client Referral Forms 
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CLIENT KEFESIUa. FORM 



Student's Natne 



last 



first 



Address 

Phone _ 
Age 



zip 



(or how to reach) 



Marital Status (optional) 



No. children home 



Race, Ethnic Group (optional) 
—"^^loyment Skills 



Education 



Condition of Health 



Other Relevant Information 



When is student available for lessons? (days, nights) 



Can student travel to tutoring? 
can student buy own books?. 
Approximate reading level* 
Referred by . 



Date tutoring started 



Why tutojring stopped 



Tutor name 



How? 



Date 



Date -tutoring stopped 



Tutor phone 



Comments concernii^g the student (reading achievement, attitude, personal 
problems, etc.> 



^Use back page if necessary) 



o 
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CLIENT REFERS FOftM 



Mr. or Ms. 



Last 



Address 

■ 7 ^ 



i^proximate Age 



Name of Referring Agency 
Name pi Referri^ng Staff _ 
(Title) 



Date 



First 



Middle 



Phone 



Sex: Male 



Female 



Specific Reasons for Referral 



Phone 



Is the individual aware that you have made this referral; 
Yes/ No 



Are they to contact our office: 
Yes No 



Which of the following Satellite Centers will they contact: 

Franklin Hall Sheldon Complex - 

Inter-Trlbal 



Latin American 



Do they need transportation: 
Yes No 



Will you be able to provide transportation: 

Yes No 



Northeast^ 
Wests Ide 



ro3 
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PAGE 2 ; . . * 

P 

Indicate Reading Service Required: 

% 

Diagnosis of a Reading Problem (Tescing) 

Prescription of Reiaedial Reading Materials 

■ Individual Reading Instruction 

Small-group Reading Instruction 

, Assistance in Coo^leting implications or Forms 

Assistance in Writing Letters or Papers 

Assistance in Comprehend ing 6t Preparing for an 

Examination (Civil Service, Job, Drivers License) 

Assistance in Writing a Resume or Self -Description Form 

Assistance in Completing Social Security Forms 

Assistance in Completing Credit Forms and Applications 

. Other: 
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Section B 



Client Appliea^on and Infdnnation Fonns 
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CLIENT APPLICATION FpRM 

OATE 
SEX " 



Nam of Applicant > hone 
« Address v 



Date of Birth PIsce of Birth 



bccupstlo n . 
Health 



Vision _^ Hesring 



Msrttsl Status ^- ^Children of Applicant (sex and age) 



Has appll^nt suffered from any serious illness or accident? yes no 

Illness ^Date Result 

Has applicant attended school (s) for formal education? _^________ 

SchooKs) _ ^ L ocation • 

Grade and/or l)ate 

Does the applicant read or examine any magasines and /or newspapers. 

Regularly? ' . _ Occasionally? 

Applicant should be asked the following questions: 

How did you find out about the tutoring program? . ' 



^ What do you think is the cause of your reading difficulty? 



Why do you want to improve your reading? 



The interviewer should advise the applicant of the following: ^ 



After your application it carefully considered^ you will be assigned to 
a volunteer tutor*. 

If ^pl leant can write his signature, he should sign below: ' 
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Signature 



ASS IGNKSNT SHEET 



(teiBt of Student 



Age 



Date 



Addreee of Sttident 



Reading. Level (Oral or allenc reading testa; standardised or informal) 

Naiae of Test . 

Score ■ 
Chief Areas ^f difficulty: 



: If this student has special needs to be considered fn scheduling, please be 
« sure to sumaarize below (transportation, tioe, etc.): 



Additional comnents if necessary: 



Interviewer 



Assigned to 
x Name • • 



Address 



Telephone nuaber 
• 



,Days 



Tijoe. 



Place 
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CLIENT IHF(»M<lTION FORM 



For Office Use: 
Tutor Naste 



Date Placed 



Date: 
Name 



Teaching Approach 



last 



first 



middle 



Address 



Phone 



Date of Birth 



Country of\Birth 



\ 



Languages (specify) : 



Read 



Write 



Speak 



Years of School Completed: none 1 _ 

9 10 11 12 13 or more 



3 4 



Employment: employed " 

If employed, what type of work: 

Primary wage earner: yes no 

Previous work experience ^ 

Reasons for starting tutoring: 



juneraployed 



8 



j>ublic assistance^ 



Preferred tutoring times: (Specify hours) 

Mon. Tues» Wed. 

Sat. Sun. ______ 

Reading Level 



Thurs . 



Fri, 
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DIAGNOSTIC PROFILE FORM 

NAME: ^ TUTOR: 

INITIAL INSTRUCTIONAU SEQUENCE: DATE 

FINAL INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE: DATE 

The broad areas checked below constitute the skills areas in which che learner is having soitte degree of 
difficulty. Ref °»r to the above cited instructional level for each checked^ area for detailed descriptions 
of instructional activities designed to correct all checked reading difficulties. 
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PERCEPTUAL SKILLS 
The learner will be able to see 
and hear the likenesses and dif- 
ferences in sounds and letters. 

Visual Discrimination 

Auditory Dlscrirainatlon 



WORD RECOGNITlbW SKILLS 
The learner will be able to apply 
kftowledge of the sounds » parts, con- 
figuration, and meaning of words to 
identify unfamiliar words. He will 
be able to master the basic sight vocab- 
ulary and extend his general vocabulary. 

Sight Vocabulary 

Word Meaning 

Phonic Analysis 

Structural Analysis 

Contextual Clues 



COMPREHENpiON SKILLS 

The learner ^111 be able to understand. 

Interpret and evaluate the words of an 

author. 

ORAL READING SKILLS . 
The learner will be able to exhibit ef- 
ficient and effective oral reading. 

LIFE COPING SKILLS 

The learner will be able to demonstrate 
proficiency and Independence in coping 
with the d^m^nds of dally experiences. 
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Hi 



STUSFNT'S KAMB: ^ 



STUDENT PROGRESS REPORT FORM 

" PHONE: 



ADDRESS: 



INITIAL CONTACT: D«C«: 



Referred By: 



SCRBENINQ DATE: 



Nonreader: 



Lov-Lavel Seeder: 



Vleloa Testing: 
Weers Glasses: 

Htcrins^TesiU^iig: 



Wears Keering Device: 



REFERRAL FOR VISION OR HEARING TESTING: 



Fess 

Ves 

Pass 
Yes 



Fell 

No 

Fell 

No . 



NAME OF TUTOR: 
NAME OF TUTOR: 
NAME OF TUTOR: 



TERMINATION DATE: 



DROPPED: 



GRADUATED: 



DATE MATCHED: 

J 

DATE MATCHED: 
DATE MATCHED: 



LEVEL: 



OTHER: 



STUDENT COMMENTS: 



.TUTOR COMtCNTS: 
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aiENT INFORMWriON FORM 



Unme (UtC, Firsts Middle Inltl«l) 



Social Security No. 



Local Address (Street » Clty» State, Zip) 



Telephone; 



ftlrthdatc! 



Male Female 



Enrollment Date 



DfC Area 



Ethnic Group _ 

Nuiii>er In family 

Ve t e r an : Yea No 



Farmworker Status: 
Migrant Resident 

Family Income: 
(Optional) $ 



Labor Force Status: 



Current Occupation:, 
Name of Employer: _ 



Address; 
Telephone? 



READING ACADS!« LEVEL 



Oral Level I 


Oral LevelH 


. Date Assessed 


Method 


Reading Level I 


Reading Level II 


Date Assessed ' 


Method 


Writing Xevel I 


Mritinft Level II 


Date Assessed 


Method 


Stiuients Personal Objective: 


Class Schedule 
Day Time 




Monday 




Tuesday 


Comments: 


Wednesday 




Thursday 




Friday 



Date of 100 Hour 
Assessment 



Score 



Changes in Objective? 



Dace of 200 Hour. 
Atfaessment 



Score 



Changes In (X>Jectlve7 



Date of 300 Hour 
Asaessment 



Score 

-Ik- 



Objective Met? 
Yes No 



Assessment Method 



Coments: 



HI 
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Tutor Volunteer Application Forms 
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VOLmiTEEEt/TUXOR AH'LICATKHI FOSM 



Nine: 



Address: .- 

I would like: 

1. To work with one student 
Z* To help develop materials 

3. To assist in keeping records 

4. To help with clerical duties 

5. To help with recruitment 



Phone 



Very Vbxeh 


Som 


Very Lletle 


• 


• 








> 



























Have you ever served a volunteer? ^ 
-Arr you a studentrf • - 
Major 



Where? 



If yes,, where? 



Are you eo^loyed? 



Degree held i£ a graduate 
Type of Work 



Could you train somi^ students in skills you learned on the job? 



Please list the areas in/ which you feel you have some expertise which you would 
like to share: / 

A. Job Skills 

B. Hobbies \ ' 

\ 

C. Special talents 

D. Areas of specialized training '~ 
Why have you volunteered to help us in Right- to-Read Adult Reading Academy? 



?3w many hours can yoii give? 
When are you aval lab lei? 
Days .^^^^..^^^^^^^.^^ 
114 



.Evenings 
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VOLUNTEER/TtJTOR APPLICATION FORM 
NAME 

ADDRESS • 

TELEPHONE 

EDUCATION 
Institution 

(School or Organization) 

Course of study or major 

Date 

Degree (or Certification of competency) 

VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

Service 

Date ' 

Duration : ; 

What do you like to do in your free time? 



Availability for tutoring program: 

Days _ 

Times 

Please state any preference for student assignment: (Maleji female^ and age 
or reading levels 



WORK STUDY TUTOR DATA SHEET 



Name [ ' Sex M F 

Local Addreaa . Telephone / 

City and State . 



Classification (circle one): Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 



bourse Title and No. 


Days 


Time 


Location 


Instructor 










n 









































































TUTORIAL AVAILABILITY 

' Please indicate below the tioxeCs) you will be available co tutor at the Reading 
Academy Center (s) . The time(s) must be in at least three (3) hour blocks of time. 
Remember to allow yourself enough time to eat, study, and sleep: 

I will be available for tutoring at the following time(s) 



Also, I understand that Right to Read tutors must meet certain selection criteria 
and performance qualifications. These criteria and qualifications determine my 
selection and retention in the Reading Academy Program. 



Signature of Tutor 
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VOLUNTEER/TUTOR WELCOME FORM 



Dear Volunteer, 

Welcome to the Academy! Your participation Is the most Important 
reason for our success! On behalf of the Reading Academy Satellite 
Program* we extend to you an Invitation to participate In the formal 
training program for tutors. 

Altt^ugh we will continue to work with e^ch of you Individually, 
In the coming months we will be conducting a series of workshops 
for you to attend. On these occasions you will have the opportunity 
to learn many new skills — how to teach reading to students of vary- 
ing abllltle8,>»how to diagnose reading difficulties — and to practice 
with other tutors those techniques you have already learned. Yhxx may 
also wish to become certified in any of the following designations: 

—Apprentice Tutor 

— Tutor in Reading for Adulta 

"-Master Tutor of Adults 

You will also have the chance to develop your own materials for adult 
readings and perfect them here^ at the Academy. _A8 tutor yow vtll ^ 
have access to the Reading Academy Library « 

The tutpr training program Is free to you> and Is designed to be of 
benefit and interest to you* Attached is a schedule with brief 
descriptions of tutor training sessions. 

We look forward to working with you in our effort to help people read 
Sincerely^ 
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TUTOP /VOLUNTEER CONTRACT FORM 

I, . agree to work hours a week 

for the next four months as a tutor in the Right. to Read Vro^ram. I vllt 
attend the necessary training sessions » accept assistance and advice ttom 
the Project Director and Counselor, and attenq>t to tutor my students aj 

t 

best I can» protecting their integrity at all tiiaes. 

The hours that I will be tutoring for the next six months are: 



DAY TIME student's NAME 

I am avare that the Project Dlriector and Counselor are available to \ 
render any assistance needed and will contact them in the event any problems 
or questions arise regarding my tutoring. . \ 



NAME 



DATE 
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TtreOR/VOLUNTEER COOTRACT P<»M 

.AS A STUDENT (name) \ . , I hereby agree to 

Conduct ny tutoring at . ^ 

for hours per week for nhe time period of ' . 



IMPORTANT: AS PART OF THIS CONTR^iCT, I AGREE TO FILE AN EVALUATION REPORT 

OF MY EXPERIENCE AND TO SUK«T THE REVISION QUESTIONNAIRE TO MY^ 
FACULTY SPONSOR. . . 



STUDENT SIGNATURE 

AS SUPERVISOR f.o the above named stu tent, I hereby agree to guide his/her 
work done^ under my direction and attempt to foster a close relationship be- 
tween the work experience and the student's academic program. 



SUPERVISOR SIGNATURE 



AS FACULTY SPONSOR to the above named student, I hereby agree to monitor 
the Contract, assess Its progress » attempt to Integrate it into his/her 
overall educational development, and GRANT ^CREDITS for the Off-Campus 

r 

experience. — 



FACULTY SIGNATURE 

WE ALL HEREBY AGREE 10 ATTEND A JOINT MEETING ARRANGED BY THE STUDENT IN 
ORDER TO ESTABLISH A CLOSE WORKING RELATIONSHIP DURING THE INTERilSKIP. 
DATE TIME PLACE 



STUDENT AGENCY SUPERVISOR FACULTY SPONSOR 



APPROVED 



DIVISIONAL CHAIRPERSON 



ERIC 
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STUDENT ATTENDANCE FORM 



Student's Name (Last, First, Middle Initial) 



Student's Entry Level I IMC Area 



Date 


Hours 


Date 


Hours 


Date 


I 

Hours 


Date 


Hours 












































- 




F ■ ^' 
























- 






-A 









- 








— - 


























1 




. k 




- 












r 























Sub Total 




Sub Total 




Sub Total 




Sub Total 






























V— 
















V 



















■ . - 


1 . 
















\ 


















































* 
































Sub Total 




Sub Total 




Sub "Total 


■ 


Sub Total 





TOTAL 
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Name 



Number of local siie days 



CONTACTS : 

.People 
Organizations 
Site Location 
Follow up8 
Telephone 
Other 



No. Hrs, 



REFERRALS^OBTAINED: 
People 



TUTOR/VOLUNTEER ATTENDANCE FORM 
Location 



Other Agents 



THINGS I HAVE LEARNED: 



Equal to 



WRITING: 



Resut^ 

Newspaper 

Flyer 

Handout 

Module 

Other 



Report Date 



training hours. 



Ko . Hrs . 



APPLICATION : 

Testing 
Instructional 

Other ^ 

Other 

Other ' 
Other 



tVPES OF RESPONSES: 



No> Hrs. 



THINGS I AM UNCERTAIN OF: 



ERIC 



TUTOR/VOLUNTEER ATTENDANCE RECORD 



NAME ^ ADDRESS 

PHONE ■_ TOTAL HOURS SERVED 



nONTK 


5 
I 




2 
9 






L 
D 


1 

/ 


A 


9 




II 


1* 




l4 


14 




17 




If 




•1 


;2 












M 








Total 


September 




























=a 




































October 


































































November 


































































December 


































































January 


r - ■ 


--- 




























































- — - 


February 


































































March 


































































April 


































































May 


































































June 1 



































































TUTOR/VOLUNTEER SCHEDULE FORM 

Name: ^^^^^^ 

Days and Times Available: 



AtMt 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


9 














10 














11 










V 




12 














P.M. 














I 




_ , . ._ 


.. .. — . . . • 


- . 


.. . . ^ ~" " " 


------ — - — — 


2 














3 














4 














5 














6 














7 














8 
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Section F 



Client Assessment Forms 



INITUL DIAQIOSTIC INTERVIEW AND TESTING FORM 



^* OBJECTIVES ; These Interviews and tests will be useful in providing 

data £or: 

V 

a* Placement of student in proper program^ levels materials. 
b« Identification of rtudent needs and goals* 

c. Development of instructional materials. 

d. Measuring student progress. 

II^ TYPES: 

a. Diagnostic testing to determine levels in both reading and 
speaking English » (not Included here). 

b. Historical data (i.e., schoolings employment data^ family^ 
culture^ economic level, religious affillatibni, health); 
Student Referral Sheet. 

c» Initial Interview: see Diagnostic Interview 
Guidelines, E #1, pages 2 and 3. 



Note: All data shall be kept confidential. 



Student 
Xtttervlever 

GENERAL AREAS : 
I* w6rlD VIEW ; 

^ Where hat student lived during- life 'to this point? 



What is life like in s.tudent*s culture? 



c. What educatimal experiences has student had? 



d. What jobs has student had? 

e. What was student's family like when growing up? 



f,, What is student/ 8 present family life like? 



gt Does student function well in environment in which he or she is 
living? (travel, shopping, work) play) ^ 



h. Does student have religious beliefs? 



i» What is student's fiwareness of local and national governments? 



j. What things in present life are of significant value to student? 



k. Has student had traumatic or disappointing experiences in past or 
present? 



1. What is frustrating to student 4t present? 



m. What Joys» pleasures^ sat is fact ions » hobbies, or friends does 
student have at present? ^^^____^__^^__________^ 




V 



n. Doe$ student feel deprived in anyway? 



o* Doed student demonettate: confidence* positive self^-lxaage* spathy* 
c&otlvatloni resentiaeni: » e^igerness to lesrn» shyness or opposites? 



p* Does student demonstrate any fears? 

EXPLANATION OF FAIR OBJECTIVES ANO METHODS OF STUDY : 

a. Teach basic literacy skills. (Benefits to accrue. Examples of 
use of skills. ) 

b. Sequencing and pacing to student needs* 

c. Sample Instructional laaterials and lesson, 
d* '^ase histories.** 

e* lamed late results 
STUDENT KEEPS AND GOALS : 
A. How does student view the future? 

1) Educational opportunities? 

2) Employment opportunities? 

3) Housing conditions? _ 

4) "Doing soinething worthwhile or exciting?" 

5) Care of family (if any)? 

6) Ability to function In society? ^ 

7) Hobbles » pleasures > etc.? 



Is there any place student would like to live? 



C. What is student's preference for jjob? 



0. Does Atudent need or dee ire «ny special ekilU or eraining? 
(needed for vork and/or pleasure) 

• ■* ^ . 

—4 ' , . > • : 

E, If there w«re no llmitacloiu oa teudent^ vihat would he or the 

choose to do? 



NEGOTIATION OF TUTORING SCHEDULE AND (STUDENT/TUTOR- (SUDED) OBJECTIVES 



' ASSESSlCNt' RECORD* FORM 



Me^gurgnient Devices - - Ukte ^ Results I Reosrks 



























— 




































^ 












other Information 
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DIAGNOSTIC EVALUATION FORM 



STUDENT 



- DATE 



RBFERRED BY^ 



GOALS /REASONS FOR WANTING TO READ BETTER - 

General Reading Performance 

I. Physical factors (finger pointing, ll8plng»8tutcerlng» poor articulation. « •} 



II* Phonics Analysis 

A. Knowledge of letter names 
B» Initial consonants 

C. Consonant blends 

D. Short vowels 

E. Long vovels 

F» Vowel dlagraphs and dip thongs 
III* Structural Analysis 

A* Affixes (prefixes » suffixes) 

B. Compound vords 
C« Contractions 

IV, Types of Errors Made 

A. Additions 

B. Omissions 

C* Substitutions 

D. Repetitions 

E* Hesitations 

F* Words pronounced with help 

G* Disregard of punctuation 

H. Reversals 

V. Comprehension 

A. Recalls facts 
B* Draws inferences 

VI. Rate (word by word, too fast..,) 



Adeqtmte 



Seeds Help 



Adequate 



Yes 



Adequate 



Needs Help 



No 



Needs Help 



Adequate 



Needs Help 



VII. Grade Equivalency 



JVccuracy 
_Conq>rehens lon 



.Words Per Jlinute 



t3 
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READING SURVEY FORM 



N<use 

School 

Intern 



Test Administered 



Age 

Teacher 



Supervisor 
Date 



Grade 



Date 



Results (based upon potential) 

Sight Vocabulary (recognition) 
_ ^ Above average 

Belov average 

1 grade 

Word Attack 

Above average 

Belov average 

I grade 

Comprehension 

Above average 

Below average 

1 grade 

Getieral Reading 

A bove average 

Belov average 

I grade 

Reading i?rade Levels 



Independent 
Instructional 
Frustration 
Capacity (Listening) 



jAiverage 
2 grades 



^Average 
jt grades 



jAverage 
_2 grades 



jliverage , 
2 grades 



Word Recognition 



^3 or more grades 



^3 or more grades 



3 or more grades 



3 or more grades 



Comprehension 
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READING SURVEY FOBK - page 2 



'' Diagnosis: (Ueafcnesses checked) 



Abllitieat j^f 

^Vision ^ 

Rearing 

Speech 

^Lettet cecognitibn 

' S ound blending 

^Scruceurat analysis < 

J ^Si'ght vocabulary 

Letter sounds ^ 



_Word Attack ^ 
jVisual Disc, 
"visual Ke#ory 
[Auditory Disc. ' 
.Finding facts 
.Retaining facts 
^Relating facts & 
General Cooprehension 



.Interpretation 
~Ksklng generallsa<^^ 

* tism 

.Predicting Outcomes 
_Escpressing 



Bab it 8: 



^Word-by-word reading 
_Vocalization 

Skipping words 
.Substituting words 
^Disregard for pyncttxation 
.Mispronunciation of words 
.Extremely slow reader 

Inattention 



_Lip moveisents 
.Reversals 

[inacurate return sweep 
[no inflection of voice 
[Repetition of words 
.Skianing without understanding 
[Overana lytic reader 
Guessing at meaning 



Remediation Plan 



J. 



I 
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READING SKILLS CHECK-OFF FORM 



NAME 



READING CLASS 



ENTERING SCORES: 

VOCABULARY ^ 

COMPREHENSION 

TOTAL ' 



FINAL SCORE$: 



I.. 



To the SCudenc: 

The skills that you need to work on in reading will be checked off on thi» sheet in 
ottp first conference. Then, as you work on these skills.^ you will also note thia on 
the sheet. When you hava completely learned the. skill, that skill will be starred. 



PART ONE: PHONICS -SKILLS 



SKILL 
Introduction 



NEEftS^lst . 2nd 3rd 
WORK LESS. LESS. LESS. 



•4th COMPLETED 
LESS. 



A. Patterned & Irregular 
words 




1 




f 




B. Vowels & consonants 


- 










C. 3 kinds of svllables 














. Syllablcatioi^ 

A- Every syUable must have a 
vocal vow^T^* 










-i 




i>» me £, oasic ruxes ox 
syllabication 




J 


• 








\* * ini.rvx xu&e; regttrQiugj 










• 




u* rourtn ruie: pretixes 
and sufflxe^ 






• 








E* R stays with Its Vowel 














Accent 

A. In two-fiyll^lA wArda 






• 






















C- I" f ft"y-'fty1 laKT^ t^r^^^o 














In larger words 














• Consonants 

A* Knowing all the regular 
consonants 
I. 










• 




2. ' 














B. Differentiating similar 
consonants 
1. b/d 














2» m/n 














3. f/v 














4* other 










m 




C. IrregT lar consonants 

1. c 














^ 2. R 














3. s 










\ 




4. au 1 










D. Z'^letter consonants 
1 * diagraphs 

• -^ ,th •.. 














* b. sh 














c* ch « 










1 





II. 



III. 



iv: 
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SKILL 



READIt^ SKILLS CHECK-OFF FOBM - p^ge 2 

NEEDS Ut 2nd 3r4 4th CGKPLETEO 
VfORK LESS, LESS. LESS. LESS. LESSON 



b lends 



■r blends 



— ■ ■■- ,., 












■ ' cr 














^ dr 




























. — sl: 










































bl 














cl 














* f 1 




























d1 




























c» -8 blends 

etc 




























sl 














Sfit 














sn 




























St 














8W 














d. tv 












— 


e. 3-letter blends 

spr 














scr 














8tr 














SPl 












thr 












ahr 












3* Knowing the difference 
between a blend and a 
dlagraph 

V. Vowels • Part I - 1 letter vowels 
A. The 5 basic short vowels 
I, a 



























3. I 














4. S 














— iLl2 sounds) 














S. The 5 basic long vowels 

1. s 














2. e 












e 


— - 3^ ^ 














4. S 














S. u (2 sounds) 












■ 


C. y as a vowel 

U in the middle of a word 












2. at the end of a word 












VI. Vowels - Part II - 2 letter vo 
A. The dip thongs 
1 , ow/ou 


we Is 












^l^aw/au 












3. oy/oi [ 





































o 
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READING SKILLS CHECK-OFF FORM - p»ge i 



Vtl. 



SKILL 

Vowels • P«fc III • Vovela 

Influenced by W.L.S and R 



NEEDS 
WORK 



lot 
LESS. 



2nd 
LESS. 



3rd 
LESS, 



4th 
LESS. 



COMPLETED 
LESSON 



a* W 














b. L 














c. S 














B. Vovels influenced by R 
a, short vowels 4- r 














ar 














ir-er-^ur 














b. long vovels -{ r 
are/air 














ere/eer/ear 














ire 














ure 














c . or • ore 














d. c(»Qparlng r blends 
wtth vowels + r 
(ex. : per/pre) 














[11, Phonetically irregular endings 
suffixes) 

A. The ''shu'* family 














B* The •le family 














C. -al • al 














D. **SloDDv" endinfts 














E. -tu « chu & *du ^ \m 














F. other J 














IX. Dictionary Symbols 

A. Long and short vowels 

B. Letters that make 2 sounds 
1. c 














2. St 




































*■ 






C. Sileilt letters 














D. Syllabication & accent 








. . 







E. kw* 




F . Diothonss 














Gft * Vowels with r 














X. Foreign words 
A . Greek 
1. ph«f 














2. p8*j pn* & eu- 














3 . ch'^k 














4. sc- 














5. V 














B. French 

I . ch^sh 










■ 




2, -£|fue and -cue 














3. eau«5 














XlV Irregular words 

A. Words with *gh 












B. Silent patterns (ex: kn-) 








:• 1 .. 


C. *ow and -ew as in know & new 








!■ 


D. commonly confused irregular 
words (ex.: though & through) 
Principles in forming irregulat words; 
1. reversal I 






1 


i 

' f 
: 1 

{ . 


2. sloppiness 




i 1 ....4. ^ 
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CLIEVr INTEREST INVENTORY FORM 
({ame Date 



I. What 8porta do you like to pUy? (Circle the answer) 

What sports do you like to watch? (Underline the answer) 

a. Roller skating e. Basketball 

b. Skiing f. Swlmalng 

c. Football g. Bowling 

d. Baseball h. Horseback riding 



1. Boating 



2. Do you have pets? What kinds? 



3. Do you collect things? 



a. Foreign money d. Butterflies 

b. Stamps e. Dolls 

c. Rocks f. (other) 

A. Do you have hobbies and pastimes? (Circle the answers) 



a. Writing letters 

b. Sewing or knttt'lng 

c. Dancing 

d. Singing or playing a musical instrument 

e. Playing cards 

f. Working on cars 

g. Repairing things 

h. Drawing 

i. Driving a car ^ 

j. Cooking 

k. Making things with tools 

I. Experimenting In science 

m. Going for walks 

n. Fishing 

o. Making things 

p. Mother 



5. Suppose you could have tme wish which might come true; what would you 
Wish for? •• 



6. What school subject did you like best? 

7. What school subject did you like least? 

8. What is the best book you ever read? 

9. Do you enjoy reading? 
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CLIENT INTEREST INVENTORY FORM - page 2 

10. Do you like someone to read to you? Who? > 

11, How nmch tisae each day do you spend reading? 



ERIC 



12. Did your parents encourage you to read at home? 



13. What are the names of some books you have been reading lately? 



14. Do you have a card for the public or school library? 

15. How many books do you have of your own? 



16. How many books have you borrowed from friends during the last month? 

(Give their titles) ^ 

17. How many books have you loaned to friends duxing the last month? 

(Give sosne titles) , , 

18. About how many books do you have in your home? Give titles of sos^^ 



From what sources » other than your home, libraries and friends » do you 
obtain books? 

a. Buy them ... c. Rent them 

b. Gifts d. Exchange _ 

20. What kinds of reading do you enjoy most? (Circle the answer) 

a. History h. Novels 

b. Travel 1. Detective stories 

c. Plays j. Fairy tales 

d. Essays k. Hystery stories 

e . Adventure 1 . Biography 

f. Science m. ^fusic 

g. Poetry n. Other 



21. What newspapers do you read? ^ 

22. What sections of the newspaper do you like best? (Circle) 

a. Sports dr News 

b . Funnies ^ e . Editorials 

c. Stories f. Other 



23. What magazines are received regularly in your home? 



24. Wame your favorite magazine 



'25. Name the comic books you read 



26. Where do you get your magazines and comic books? 



CLIENT INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES FORM 

/ 

Name . Age „____ 

Date. T\xtOT ____________ 

1. When you have an hour or two to spend Just as you please, what do you like 
to do best? 

2. With whom do you like to have fun? Why? When? 

3. What do you and your friends like to do together? 

4. What do you like to do alone? 

5. To what clubs or groups do you belong? Tell about their activities. 

6. Where have you traveled? 

7. What kind of movies or television programs do you like the best? Why? 

8. What stories or kind of books do you enjoy the most? Why are these your 
favorites? - , 

9. Do you like to read? Why or why not? 

10. Tell about your home life. What do you enjoy doing with your family? 

11. Describe the members of your family so that I would know them if I met them. 
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CLIENT INmSSTS AND ACTIVITIES FOBM - page 2 
What regular responsibilities do you have? Tell about them. 

How do you get your spending money? What do you do with it? 

If you could have three wishes granted, for what would you wish? Why? 

Of what things are you afraid? 

What thltiga can you do better than most people? 

If you could be someone other than yourself » who would you like to be? Uhy? 
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CQUHSELIMG REC(»D FORM 



Student's Nsme 



Student** Level 



IHC Area 



I. Decision and Instructional Plan 

A. Short Hange Goal* 

B. Long Range Goal 



II. Outline of Instructional Plan 



III, The Following May Affect Attendance: 

E mployment Schedule ^Casre of Other Family Members 



Child Care Problems 



^Transportation Problem 



^Physical Health 
Other 



explain 



IV. counseling Record and Log 

I^tes Comments 



Counselor 
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Tutor/Volunteer Instructional Forms 



TUTOR/VOLCTtTEER REPORT FORM 

- . ■' .... x 





















*> 


ft 

si 

rr n 

1 §. 

/ 


\ 

Monthly data 
questions. 














• 


• 






Hov Bftny timtt i#«re you 
able to met vith yoiir 
•tudont thl« Mnth? 








% 














Hhat were ths.reM|^os 
or problems that kept 
you froo oeettng? 






■ 
















What did the laat 
lesson cover? 




• 

f 

1 


1 














I 


Other ln£or»ation* 
(instructional log, 
new materials, aug** 
geatlons for ARAP, 
special problems, etc) 
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LESSON POSMAT FORM 



Date Student 



Place Time 



Student is (ready for, working on) Lesson " in Skill Book 

Specific needs of student . 



Your plans for meeting the student's needs 



After the lesson 

X^Student completed pages of Lesson • 

Vour evaluation of the methods and materials you used to teach lesson and 
to taeet specific needs 



. Student's reaction, attitude 



Ideas you may develop for next lesson 



(Tutor) 
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Student 



LESSa^ FQRm FORM 

* 

Tutor . ; Date 



METHOD/MATERIALS 


GOALS AND PROCEDURES 


EVALUATION 


Skill Sooks 

Language Escperleace Stories 
. Vocabulary DeveXopment List 

Skills Development 

* 

Reading for Fun 






ft 


Subjects to Review 

. 4. 

Personal Obaervatlona 
Suppllea Needed 


* 

11^ 


t 
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,IKSTIUICtIONU. IOC FORM 



Student ' s Nane 



Tutor Name 



« "" 1 

Dav ^ 


• * 

* 

i 

• 

• 


* 

Day 




Date 


Date 






Dav 


/ 


Day 




Date 


Date 






Day 


V 


Day 




Date 


Date 






Dav 




Day 




Date 


Date 
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Day 
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Date 



TtlTOR/VatlKTEER tOG FOSM 

^ 



Name o£ Tutor (U»C, flr«t* Riddle fnltUl) 

♦ 


Tsl«phone 


«ire« 


Address (Street, City, StSite» Zip) 


Group Represent 1 


ng^ 


Number ^ , 
Date of Hours Student IXicored 




Content or Hethod 
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TUTOR/VOLUNTEER SELF-EVALUATION FORM ' , • 

(A) 

Scale for Checklist 

5 always 

4 - almost always 

3 • often 

2 - sometimes 

1 - never 

CHECKLIST 

1. My Instruction contributed to the general objectives of 

the program. 12 3 4 5 

2. Instruction is consistent with program objectives. 12 3 4 5 

3. Instruction in courses includes basic concepts related 

to current reading practices. 12 3 4 5 

4. Instruction is directed toward students' learning 

objectives. 12 3 4 5 

5. Individual differences of students are considered in 

determining Instruction, 12 3 4 5 

6. Individual differences of students are considered in 

planning and conducting classes. ^ 12 3 4 5 

7. Teaching methods used in the program are currently 
recognized as being among the most acceptable in achiev- 
ing desired outcomes. 12 3 4 5 

8. An effort Is made to adapt instruction to changes taking 

place in the ccnnmunity. 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Classroom work Is^ related to on-the-job experiences of 

students. 12 3 4 5 

10. Students with appropriate aptitudes are encouraged to 

continue their education through the diploma, GED, voca- 
tional, TEC, or college urograms • 12 3 4 5 

11* Practice is provided for locating, applying for, and 

being interviewed for prospective employment. 12 3 4 5 

12. I attend program workshops held during the year. 12 3 4 5 

13. Students are helped to reach their goals in a progressive 

way by careful planning of classroom activities. 12 3 4 5 
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TUTOR/ VOLUNTEER SELF- EVALUATION FORM - page 2 
14. As Instructor » I: 

a. Show interest in student's outside activities 12^45 

b. Give guidance to students in other endeavors when 

requested. 12 3 4 5 



Show interest in absent student. 1 2 3 4 5 



d. Provide personal consultation with students concern- 

ing their progress. 12 3 4 5 

e. Provide supplementary materials for use by students. 12 3 4 5 

f. Provide ainple time for independent study. 1 2 3 4 5 

g. Utilize audio-visual materials and equipment. 1 2 3 4 5 

h. Help plan for and am active in staff meetings. 1 2 3 4 5 

i. Use assistance of professional personnel. 12 3 4 5 

j. Have added to my professional growth by nhe 
following methods; 



--Joining and participating in professional 
organizat Ions ♦ 

— Being aware of recent adult education and reading 
research 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

--Reading professional literature and journals. 12 3 4 5 

--Attending available workshops and conferences. 1 2 3. ,.4 5 

--Taking organized adult education and r.^ading courses • 1 2 3 4 5 

k. Development of class standards for attaiiuaent are based 

individual abilities. 12 3 4 5 

Evaluations : 

(B) 

Scale for Evaluation 

5 ^ excellent 
4 - very good 
3 - good 
2 - fair 
1 - po:>r 

a. My planning and preparation for instruction is 

adequate « 12 3 4 5 

Q b. My instruction is adapted to the needs of individual 
ER^C students. l^.- 1 2 3 4 5 



TUTOR/VOLUMTEER SKLF- EVALUATION FORM - page 3 * 

c. Resources from the local cosaminity are used as 

needed. 12 3 4 5 

d. My teaching methods in the program are appropriate* I 2 3 A 5 

e. The content of my course offerings Is appropriate 

to needs of adult students. 12 3 4 5 

f. My holding power is good, 1 2 3 4 5 

g. I help students to attain their objectives or goals. 12 3 4 5 
h* I have met the needs of my students. 12 3 4 5 
1. I prefer to evaluate my own professional performance. yes no 



\ 



j. I would prefer to have a program official to evaluate 

my professional performance. yes no 

k. I would prefer to have a fellow tutor /volunteer evalu- 
ate my professional performance • yes no 

1. I would prefer a committee of fellow staff to evaluate 

my professional performance yes no 
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EVAI.UATION OF TUTOR/VOLUNTEER TRAINING FORM 
What I liked moat about the training was: 

What I liked least was: 

The thing I would Like you to change or add to the training sessions t8: 

Was the length of training satisfactory? 

Just Right Too Long Too Short 

Coqoments : 



What time arrangements would you have preferred? (check one) 

4 evening sessions 7-9 p*m^ 

3 evening sessions 7-9:45 p.m. 

1 Saturday session 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 

i Saturday session 9 a*m.-3 p.m. and 
1 evening session 7-9 p.m. 



Other 



Are you now enthusiastic about continuing in the Right- to-Read program? 

yes no 

If no, why not? 



TUTOR/VOLUNTEER PREFERENCE FORM 



I would prefer to work with students who are; (check one or more) 
beginners not bad pretty good 

I would work best with people who are: (check as many as apply to you) 
niale_ female 



age 16-25 age 26-40 age 41+ 

black white Spanish surname 

mentally retarded normal bright 

. Other characteristics I prefer: 

I can work with: 

1 student 2 students 3 students 



The days and hours I have available for tutoring are: (Be specific. The 
Rtght-to-Read center will be open Mon. & Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 8:00 p.m.; Tues., 
Thurs., & Fri., 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m.; Saturday, 10:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m.) 

I am interested also in doing other things for the Right- to-Read program: 
(check as many as apply to you) 

art work 

developing instructional materials 

publicity and public relations 

recruitment of volunteers 

recruitment of students 

typing ahd/or clerical work 

other 



I prefer that inservice training sessions be held (check one) 

1 evening session per month 

1 Saturday morning session per month ^ 

Alternate evening & Saturday sessions 

Other preference 



NAME 




CLIENT EVALUATION FORM 



NAME . 

Male Female 

« 

Age Group: 

, 16-25 26-30 31-40 41-50 Over_ 

1. How many opnths have you attended the Community Reading A<^ademy7 

2. How many hours a week do you attend? 

3. Why did you decide to attend: 

a. ^ Learn to read 

b. Basic learnlnjj skills 

c. Academic credits 

d. Self- improvement ^....^ 

e. Social 

f . Other 



How do you rate your experience: 

a. Very helpful 

Fairly helpful 

c. Unpleasant ^ 

d. Waste of t me 

5. Last grade officially completed: (circle appropriate number) 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 12 

6. Your preference for the number of class meetings per week: (circle appropri-^ 

ate number) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
?• Your preference for the days of the week: (circle appropriate day or days) 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
8. Your preference for the starting class time: (circle appropriate time or times) 



Morning 


Af ternoon 


Evening 


9:00 AM 


12:30 PM 


5:30 PM 


9:30 AM 


1:00 PM 


6:00 PM 


10:00 AM 


1:30 PM 


6:30 PM 


10:30 AM 


2:00 PM 


7:00 PM 


11:00 AM 


2:30 PM 


7:30 PM 


11:30 AM 


3:00 PM 


8:00 PM 


12:00 M 


3:30 PM 


8:30 PM 




5:00 PM 


9:00 PM 
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It I am mttendlxxg clagses regularly. yes no 

2. I am working toward a goal* yes no 

3. I am developing good study habits. yes no 

4. I am spending time outside of class studying. yes no 

5. I am telling others about the program. yes no 

6* I think I am making progress. yes no 

7. I have more confidence in my ability to learn. yes no 

8. I participate freely and express opinions in 

class^. yes no 

9* I am confident in my ability to go out and use 

• new knowledge and skills I have learned. yes no 

10. I am changing my attitude as a result o^ our 

group discussion. yes no 

11. I am more cooperative in accepting responsibili- 
ties, yes no 

12. 1 am beginning to set goals for myself since enter- 
ing the Rlght'-to^Read program. yes no 
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CLIENT ATTITUDE FORM 

Name . ^Date ^Grade 

1. Today 1 feel ' — - 

2. When 1 have to read. I ■. 

3. I get angry when _^ ^ — ^ 

4. My Idea of a good time 

5. I can't understand why ^ :^ 

6. I feel bad when _^ . — 

7 . 1 wish teachers « - — 

8. To me, books 

9. To me, books ■ ' . 

10. I like to read about 

11. On weekends » I , 

12. I don't know liow , . 

13. I hope I'll never : — 

14- I wish people wouldn't — — 

15. I'm afraid _^ ~ 

16. Comic books , 

17. I am at my best when 

18. Most brothers and sisters . 

19- I'd rather read than ; 

20. When I read math ^ 

21. The future looks ~ — ^— 

22. I feel proud when ^ 

23. I like to read . . 

24. I wovld like to be ^ — 



25. For me studying 



26. I often worry about 

27. I wish I could 

28. Reading science 



29. I look forward to 



30. I wish someone would help me 

31. I'd read more if 



32. Special help in reading 

33. Every single word is 

34. My eyes - 



35. The last book' I read 

36. I read better than 



37. I would like thread better than 
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ORIENTATION MEETING EVALUATION FORM 



I, Were Che purposes of the meeting clear to you? yes 



no 



2. Did the meeting successfully attain Its stated purposes? yes no 

3. Did the Right- to-Read film enable you to better understand 

the seriousness of the reading problem in the United States? yes no 

If no, why not? . ^- — ...i. .... 



4. Was the lecture presentation clear and understandable? yes no 

If no, %»hy not? . , ' 



5. Uas the session helpful to you In terms of understanding the nature and 
content of future meetings? y®^ 

6. Did the "application form" enable you to understand one technique for 
acquiring information about literacy students? yes no 



Comment: 



7. Was the time of the meeting convenient? yes no_ 

If no, what other time would be convenient for you? 



8. What other cojonents would you make which would enable us to improve the 
Reading Academies' meetings? 



\ 



Signature 
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EXIT INTERVIEW FORM 



Studt»nc**s Name 


Student's Entry Level 


DfC Area 


Datf of Exit Interview 


Interviewer's 


3 nit* 


Teachers Nam 




1 





A. Usefulness of Program 



Student's Remarks 



B. Quality of Instruction 



S tudent * s Retnarks 



Kf i cct ivcnc'ss of Teacher artd Tutor 



Student *s Remarks 



D. Additional* Coiltaients 




S tudent *s Signature 



date 



Interviewer Signature 



date 
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BXXT RECORD FORM 



Address 



Race/Ethnic Group 



-Black 

Spanish Surnamed 
^American Indian 
;_Orlental ' 

Other 



Date _ 
Phone 



Date of Birth 



Social Security No. 



TOTAL NUMBER OF HOURS STUDENT ATTENDED 



A t entry t the student was 
^ unemployed 



^ employed 

receiving public 

t assistance 



REMARKS: 



Age at Enr<^llmcnt 

Sex 

RIGHT TO READ CENTER 

TUTOR: 



As a Hesult of his Parttclpatton tn ABE^ the Student 

Achieved eighth grade diploma through program 

Enrolled in high school diploma program ^ 

_ Passed GED 

Graduated from high school after starting in adult education' 

program 

EnroUed in other education/ training program (employee develop- . 

ment» co^lege^ business or technical Instl'tute^ correspondence 
or other Federal » State, or local manpower programs) 

Discontinued ^ ollc aid 

Obtained a Job 

Changed to or vas upgraded to a better job . 

Registered to vote for the first tlmei 

Received U. Se citizenship • • ^ , 

Received Driver's License 

Received- training In completing Income tax forms 

Other (specify) { % / 



TEST(S), 



DATECS)^ 
RESULTS: 
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Instructional 

Level 
(at entry) 


Starting Level 


Cofiipleted Level 
at which he started 


Separated from level 
(dropped out before 
completion) 


Beginning ^0-4) 


, 






Intermediate (5-8) 








Advanced (9-12) 









Reasoi for Separation 

To take a job (unecaployed when entered) 

To take a better Job (employed when entered) 

To enter another training program 

Met personal objective 

Lack ox interest 

Health problems 

Child care problems 

Transportation problems 

Family problems 

Because of the time class is scheduled 
Other (specify) 

Unknown 



Site and Time 

Location nftv^^tr^ P.vtf*nin» 


School BldfS* Elem. 






Junior Hifth 






Secondary 






Cocma. Collej^e 






Junior College 






Voc^Tech 






Learning Center* . 






Correcti'^nal 
Institution 






' Hospital 






Work Site 






Other 







*Adult instructional settings featuring (a) extensive use of programmed REMARKS: 
instruction* (b) flexible participant scheduling and attendance, and 

(c) being open for extended periods of time and on a daily basis^ e^g^, 

9 «»m« to 5 p.m. In cases i^ere learning centers are found in any of 

the other types of locations listed, participants should be counted 

as attending learning center, not the other types* 

ig; 

o 
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Evaluatioi^ 

Karl ScIuu'hIci 

\ 

i\v Mil hnvxyvvUiium Data 
SiihU iiI/SijI»{o t (ioal AttanniK Ut 
AiratiititetH of Pfoijrain (-oats 



Um and hittnirititfon of Dati 

\ KjiHeiuial compcinenu ui an t-vaiuation are: 
baVUiu* uihinnalun! (gaihewi early in the pro- 
gratii); change intortnation (gathered as suuieiUsi 
move through the program, or leave); atui follow- 
up intorniation, gathered after stucleiu?^ have lieen 
out of the program tor a time.* 

Fotlow-up iniortnatiot! involves the reKiiion ofS 
retnecliai education to overconie survival skill de- 
tic ienc ien. Sm h itdormatton iru iudesthe following: 

\ob appliiatioti a: id/or revume 

Soi iai St't uril\ card; birth (vrtifuate 

Filed ioi iMite fax tbrms 

Coinpletei^ admission and hnanc tat aid fbrms 
Passed df i\er's liiense questions or understcKKi 
mass transit sc hedules 

Ret iiftl background data (dates, plat es of 
emplo\ ment) itt role-plav ing situations, and then 
real interviews 

Obtained emplovnient and/oi admission to edu- 
cation or tiaining institution 
F\aIuation is most ef fec tive when (a) it is tncorpo- 
raU'd into a projec t frou) the vcrv k'ginning. rather 
than im|H>sed on it at the end; (b) it is seen as a 
feedback atui sup{H)rt tcH)I. not simply as criticism; 
(c) it is used {t>t larif v fxnh administrative and learn- 
ing pi <H esses; and (d) it keeps track from the outset 
of essential infonnatifin on each student, pi*rmit- 
tinglioth individual student assessment and profiles 
and (fisi ussion oi trends in projjram effectiveness. 
The following areas are tm|>ortant to nnisider. 

I. Data Collection: Processes 

a. Decide earlv what infortnaticm is essential and 
collect it tr«Mn the beginning; you will not bc»abteto 
recall it or catt h up later. 

b. Keep lecords up-to-date each month, or the 
amount of detail will liecome i)verwhelmin^. 

c. Prepare a pteliminarv intontiation-coltecting 
form at once; revise it after a few nnrnths (1) to 
incc>r{K>.rate itemsoriginall^oinittc^d but now dearly- 
fU'eded. and (2) to drop infonnation not tteeded. 

(i. If vou are using a innnberof fortiis. review the 
need for them at intervals. Often they can be com- 
bined to retluce time and costs. 

e. At the {a^''st bv the end of one year, draft ycmr 
final iiiformaticmHolir ction fonv *t\ a format which 
can l)e directly punched onto IBNf computer cards 
(see attached sample): af ter one year you will prob- 
ably have more students than you can keep track of 

•Re4<fcr* mtcrc«tc*< m 4 tt>»>f r*ii|>hwtH4tcrf dm utium o\ the c^scnttjUuf p\.ctu4tH)it 
<lrr trtpftc^t ti< 4ppittnih'*t ^trtS4nl\ ot t tninatum. Kv H\trt4tt. \\ H . Chjrlr^ 9 



efficiently by hand, and as the project continues you 
will need easy access to increasing amounts of in- 
formation from early years for comparison. At least 
provide for this possibility by keeping early infor- 
mation easily accessible. 

2. Data €k>llection: Content 

Vou will need to establish f>aselines on which to 
evaluate the competency and progress of your 
students. 

a. (Certain items are obviously indispensable, 
demographic information — age, sex, race of 
clients 

skill level — reading, writing and other subjects 

iti which students are being tutored, 
survival skill abilities — APL (AduU Per- 
formance l^vel) consumer economics, 
occupational knowledge, health, •gov- 
ernment and law, community resources 
grade level — formal grade level of the student 
(as opposed to his true skill level) 
If you have a bilingual population you will need to 
determine level of English proficiency; reading 
levels in English and the native language; any in- 
formatitm which is specific to the students in your 
program area: dates on which student enters and 
leaves the program; attendance records on each 
student, 
be (leneral Data: 

The number of students enrolled initially; the 
ntnnber of students conipleting an instructional 
mmUile, (defined by a stated length of time); the 
num|>er of students completing instructional units, 
(i.e. 60 hours); the reasons for dropouts: the num- 
ber of stttdents who continued their education 
elsewhere, include on-the-job training: student, 
teacher and volunteer responses: the most com- 
monly used materials; record Entry Reading Level; 
informal diagnostic reading scale: 

c. Information needed to clarify any processes 
you Itave specified as contributing to change in stu- 
dents as a result of your program (e.g., if you have 
specified a change in the student s self-image as a 
result of improved literacy skills, you will heed to 
test his self-image early and late in the program). 

d. Information needed to follow up on the stu- 
dents after they lea%e the program (home address, 
j%>b address^ and note of any other program to 
which the student is referred). 

e. If your program is a part of a larger program, 
you will need the basic data oudined in 1 (a), (b), and 
(c) for persons who do not panicipate in your pro- 
gram. I his will give you a basis of comparison (a) to.^ 



help (leMrilir \i>tir Hlucicms, aiut (b) l<> desc ribe 
setn iion |mHCs»crHwhk h tna% be biasing cnli v !n>ni 
the host iMOKtatn into vour piograni. It voit do not 
have Mtch a oHnpai i'^ni j;rou{K \ou niiglit ronsicler 
coinpaitug vout results uith those oi similar pro- 
grams in vour atea. 

S. Tailoring the Evaluation to Your Program 

a. Kach pro^i am is dttterent. Consider how the 
s|HH ial tharai teristits ot vour prograi i mav 
atiei t suth areas as: 

— leiigtli ot time students aie available to the 
progratn: 

— special |)opulattiitt characteristics or at 
tiiudes that will attec t vt>ur results (e.g. an 
older student {>opiilation may have less 
chance ot einplovnient alter improving 

r their literac v skills* than a vounger gr</up) 

— the goals ot votir studetus— is the* (iFI) a 
(oinnion goal, a realistic one, a necessar\ 
one, or nhat do vou suggest as an appro- 
pi iate standard of achievement hv which 
vou will ttieasure the Niucesses" ant' "fail- 
ures** ot \oin program? 

— what aiv the abilities and limitationsot vour 
perM>nnel? 

Accentuate the }H>ssib!e vvheti shaping vour pro- 
gratiudoiu set iin{x>ssible goals. Kvaluafion consists 
ot showing w here vour results tall on a liiu* l>etween 
the realistic maximum and mtninunn which can 
e\|H*cted trom vour prograttv 

b. Is vour student ^)opul.icion homogeneous* or 
cat! vou exjHH t more f rom one sul)group than f roiti 
another? Ideutitv recogtu/able subgroups earlv; zt 
your goals tor them are tlittetetit, |>erhaps votir 
vvfrtk with them needs to Ik* dittt^reiu. 

c. (a>nsider a studeiu st*lt-survev or a teacher 
self-survev administered fx^riodicallv to ascertain 
what is helptul and not helpftil. what changes thev 
wcnild like to see. what arethe at c*as of strength and 
weakness. 

4. Change and Follow-Up Information 

Change iidorniation needs to \yc related directlv 
tf> the information vou have collected as baseline. If 
voti have usvd one statidardi/ed test of readiiig level 
on enti v lo the program, trv to avoid using iuiother 
test forccmiparisoti pur{.>i)ses. I'sc a test which has a 
differetn form of the initial test. Ihc same applies to 
measuresof each skill vou have proposed tochange. 

The atnount of change vou ttnd needs to fx* re- 
latcd to the tnvestmetu that the student has inade iti 
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the program (and that you have made in the stu- 
detu). I his tneans that the length of time the stu- 
dent has lx*en in the program, aiul his attendance 
pattern, should \yc related to his changes. 

Follow-up information needs to be directly cie- 
sc ri|>tive ot the tiltimate change you have set out to 
make in the studeiu's life I hat is, if you have set out 
to make the studciu tit for a jt)b, or for a t>etter job, 
vou tiec*d to chKutnent whether or tiot he got and 
kept that job aftei leaving your program. 

5. Feedback between Program and Evaluation 

Kvaluation is not a threat to your program, nor is 
it an afterthought. It is a tcxil available to you. 
througiitoiju the life of your program; it will help 
show vou What progress you nre making towards 
vour goals, how to clarify them and modify them if 
need be, and may idetuify the pnKesscs by which 
vou are teaching, or failing to reach, those goals 
ix'foie Urn ivuch of the year has gone by. 

It is to your advaiuage to keep the evaluation 
closely tied iit with the practical work of the pro- 
gi am. Have vour evaluator attend staff meetings, 
volunteer training, and Community Task Force 
meetings whetiever possible. Statements are made 
an<l goals ai e set iti these meetings which may reveal 
new directitms Ix'ing taken, or assumptions being 
made which titled to be questioned in relation to 
their likelv consecjuences. It is far better for the 
evahtator to raise such issties on the spot, and to 
have this iidormation available at once, than to wait 
uiuil later when their implementation will have 
ct eated longer-term consecptences. 

C'ottversely. your evaluator will be more realistic 
atid his work more flexible and appropriate to the 
develt)ping needs of vour program, if he receives 
constatit information and feedback from other 
staff. 

Student/Sublective Goaf Attainment 

Students and the volunteer tutor/teacher have 
disc ussed the interest and needs of the student and 
have evolved a prescription plan. 

Such a prescription plan includes the following 
steps: 

1 . List the needed skills in sequential order. 

2. Relate the needed skills to the student goal. 

3. Indicate materials to be ttsed for instruc- 
tion: supplemental materials or those for 
program change. 

4. Revic*w assigned tasks with the students. 

It is helpful if the studeiu is guide<l to set limited 
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^oaU, This is ttii{)iM taitt to butlct in the !»uccesH of 
at htcveiiieiu in onivr to fat littate the inovt* to more 
(tiifii tiir 6{oaU. 

liuiivitiuai It ^t U ami inteii'sts vai v . 1 he initiaUv 
>iaUHi goat, i f ''ti> a ( iFD" is tot the tjasic reader 
tiHMtistani a jfoal. Reading the daily paper 4>r It af fV 
signs m a driver's manual uuiv U' nmtr realistic and 
withiti real h. 

After the prest riptionedutatioii plan isdisi ussed 
with and accepted bv ihe stiideni, the instriiiticmal 
phast* iK'gins; 

When the presi iipiion plan areas are tonipleted a 
program |>ositest is administered atui the results are 
reviewed. As the student completes an area site- 
c essltillv tie/she is leadv toi another area. 

Stutlent/subjeitive evaluation is fatilitated bv a 
i hetklist in an iidonnal list of skill tasks which have 
evolved tVoin theeailv presi f iption (iiagnosis. 

Aspects of the Student/Subjective Evaluation 

L Students will he asked to evaluate what is 
helpf ul and not helpf ul, attenciaiue, devel- 
opment toward gixKl stii<fy habits, feelings 
of confidence about ability to learn, ability to 
express self verballv, improv es after reading 
self-feeling of confictence. Sharing the 
learning e\fH'rieiice with others— are all 
tac!i>rs which might be included in a check- 
list. .\ scale or range from 1-3 mav record 
t e?» jHMises. 

2. StucU tils ma\ Ih' asked to indicate what 
changes thev would li';e to see in their 
program 

Students mav indicate their strengths or 
ait\is of masterv ctlong will) areas needing 
improvement, f his inatet iai may J>e fcM-med 
a surve\ of students subjec tive f)erfc>nnance 
indicator. 

I. Studerus mav c heck off completicm of skill 
tasks: abilitv to complete job applicatiotu 
a{)ilitv to read instructions, abilitv to write a 
pat agrapli. abiliiv to use the dicticmary, and 
masterv of sight words oti Dolch Baste Word 
list 

It mav also U' desirable H the volunteer tutor/ 
leacfu't would «dso complete a teacher self- 
evaluation (H'rimUcatIv, to see what is helpful and 
•uit he^pf u! and w hat changes they woulci likt' to see. 
(See sec tion on Forms) 

Attainment of Program Goals and Objectives 

In mcMstning tlie attaimnent of program goals. 



refer to the pnyect objectives. Express the project 
objectives in tneasurabie terms. 



1. Establishing Program Goais in Objective 
Terms 

rhough 14 is ditfit ult to express the objectives in 
the affective area, seek to express the objectives 
clearly, fhe pi<)ject objectives should clearly ex- 
press ivhat is to be aca)mpli.shed,/f>r whom, when 
(time frame) anci how the accomplishment is to be 
measured. 
Some exatnples are given below: 

"Thirty j>ercent of the participants will have 
gained two grade levels upon the completion 
of six months of instruction* as detenrvined by 
standardized tests." 

"Seventy-five percent of the participants re- 
truited by the program will complete six 
mcmths of reading instruction during the pro- 
ject peri'Hl, as recorded by the tutor/' 
" The program will recruit an average of three 
new volunteer tutors each month of the 

year as demonstrated by their service to 

the project." 



2* Concerning Instnictiomd- Cognitive and 
Affective and Product Objectives 

Additional examples of instruct ional<ognitive 
and affec tive objectives and product objectives are 
provided lielow: 

INSI RrcMONAi. ObjkchV ES (Cognitive) 

1 . Adidf nonreaders to read for the first time. 

2. - Adtilts to increase their reading abilities the 
ec{uivaleiu of two grade levels in a pericxi of 
10 months. 

3* Voluiueer and paid supervisory and teach- 
ing staff to increase their job- related skills in 
such areas as: 

a. the reading prcness 

b. diagnosing reading abilities 

i\ utilising instructional methods atid tech- 
nic} ues 

d. selecting, preparing, and using instruc- 
tional tnaterials 

e. recruiting students 

r couhseling and referral services 

g. supervision of persontiel 

h. recordkeeping atid other aciministrative 
tasks 



iNStKl c: t lUNAl. OBfH l IVts (AHcclivr) 

Atteiiive In^haviors in clients niav t)e obsened in 
each of flu* instnu lional tortnats; tutoring; sntaH 
^rcnip (it!M Usstnn and uuiivi<hiallv prescritifd pro- 
{{rani learning. 

Behaviors Un ohs<'rvation ot stall 

1. lloes the learner hsien altentivclv todittet- 
ent tv|X's ot %ohniteer reading? 

2. IKh's the learner complete all reatling as- 
signments? 

l>(H*s the teartter voluntariiv read niaga/ines 

and newspa|HTs? 
•1. l)«ies the learner tin<l pleasme in reacting 

for recreation? 
5. I)cK> the learner use i catling as a tcH>l for 

sell-e<{tuation? 

PR MHCrOBJFCtlVKS 

1 . I (> develop or adapt instructional materials 
directiv telatetl ?o tlie hac kground and 
inteiests ot the target |x>pulation. 

2. Toiievelopa diagnostic svsleni for asst^ssing 
student needs for reading instruction. 

To develop a "p»u kaged" traitnng program 
for volunteer tutors and recruiters to fxr 
iise<l in the piofxjsctl project and related 
f ntuie projet ts 

* 3. Concerning Process Evaluation .md Impact 
Outcome 

Another approac li to utulet standing the >tttain~ 
metil oi piogram goals is to s{H*ak in terms of a 
prcness evahtatitHt and impai t oufcotne. 

Process evaluation inc ludes estahlishing the fol- 
lowitig detinttiotis: 

1. IVtinition of the tutoring relatiofiship — titne 
invested, cognitive andaf tec ti\ec»leinents involved. 

2. Detinition ot a "utiit" ot input hv which results 
are to In; nieasin ed. These will inc lucie mnnlK'i s of 
tutors, students, hours of tutoring (gross and {>er 
resident). 

'^. Delinitioti of dilemtnas, transitions and 
"breakdow t) {xiints Ht>w does the svstem set t»p feed 
into the various c ontinu.ttion optiotis (a) continuing 
edttcatioti with other aciuh education programs it! 
the connnuiiity (b) vcnatiotial rehabilitation opfx^r- 
tunities (c) rt*entt\ to job and cotnmimiH ? What is 
its HiK*citu* ct^ntrihution to eac h of these? At this 
point, %ve can ontv tiote that such points will of 
jipecial interest in the ongoitig prcnessof modifving 
the svstem. 

4. What in the Icartiing picn ess of (a) volunteers 
(b) the lotnnninit^ 



Impact outcome includes establishing the follow- r 
ing measures: 

1. Services delivered (in units of input). We in- 
elude here an assessment of the numbers of tutors 
invotvecK and the degree to which they have ab- 
sorbed the training. 

2. .Acadetnic scores; pix* and postmeasures. (In- 
formal diagnostic measures and standardized tests). 

^. Behavioral and affective stores, ability to own 
and confront own disaibility, ability to compete in 
job market « ability to use learned skills in job situa- 
tion, etc, 

4. tlhanges in self-concept and the relationship 
of thesi' changes to behavioral and learning im- 
ptovements. 

4. Establish a Timetable for Project Objectives 

List the various project objectives: product, in- 
structicmal. operational; and indicate the appro- 
priate time {XTiod for attainment. This timetable 
will assist the prc>ject director in management and 
review of the objec tives and their movement toward 
attaimnent. 

Once project goals are stated in clear and objec- 
tive terms and a timetable is assigned* the evaluator 
needs to examine the data ab€)Ut the student, to 
identify the ongoing processes and the content of 
the program and to examine the strengths, weak- 
nesses and failures of the program. 

5. Use of Evaluation to Identify Ongoing 

Processes 

Tse yom evaluaticm not only toe.stablish baseline 
and change measures, but to identify anci help ex- 
plain the processes by which you affect these 
c hanges. 

C'hange in the self-image of the student is an 
example of a stage in the chatige prcKess for .stu- 
dents. This is ati important element which you tnay 
want to incor|K)iate into your evaluatioiu Or. you 
mav feel that in your particidar progratn, other 
stages alotig the road to literacy are important. 
Identify, aiul dcKtmient these stages if possible. 

Kvaluation also helps identify adminiMrative se- 
cpieiues and their effect on the program, hi clarify- 
it)g these, nwdblocksto stmnxh functicmingof your 
- prog! am tnay become visible. For example, analysis 
of the methcKls by which vciiunteers are recruited, 
traified and integrated into the program is an es- 
sc*ntial pi.*ce of the evaluaticM) of the volunteer con- 
tribution. Disc ussionof '.ltestageof "intake" into the 
program at w hich it islx' * ?ol)egin keeping rc*cc'»cis. 



may clarity hou yitue ^^mientit tail lo reach ihai 
Hiage of "intake." Agaitu the coiitt ibutuin of your 
evahiating staff in re j{u!ar staff meetitigs and 
|>rohlcm«sol\ing sevsion% wilf help to ck-fiiie such 
essential proicsses; e\aiuators wi!t find it helpful to 
raise such clarifving questions to other staff, 

6. Reentry and Follow-Up 

It is iin^KH'tant to iiientitv, iH'vond the changes 
in;u|e hv students while ihev are in your prograin, 
the degree to which these changes are of practical 
lienefti to thetn after leaving. SfX'cificallv. the trans- 
lation of literacv skills into job skills needs to Ih' 
diHUinetUed. 

You wfll need t4> kntm (a) uhich of your students 
are employed on entr\ to the program, and the levH 
ot tliat job (measured as level of skill and/or level of 
salarv); (h) whether thev .ne employed after leav- 
ing, and the level of skill and/or salary at which they 
are emplo\ed. Changes in employment status are 
the ultiniate test of the viability of yom program. 

l o obtain this vital mforniation, it is essential to 
keep track of Id students bv obtaining "tracking" 
information, i.e. he>nie address, job address, infor- 
matiuit on a prognnn to which a |)erson is referred. 

7. Evaluating the Context of Your Program 

Whether \our program is part of a larger re- 
habilitation program, or stands on its own. it is itn- 
f)ortant to bear in mittd the effects of the context on 
the progruat, and vice versa. If vou are pat;t of a 
larger orgatn/ation. lUms it help, hinder or (jth- 
erwisc* change prcHedures in that organization? For 
instance, i! it is part of a treatment/rehabilitation 
program, is iliere an improvement in treatment 
retention rate*^ ot the iiteracv program students 
when itHupared to other non.students of the in- 
stitution?- It ma\ be also that the larger program, or 
the coimnunitv in w hich vou o{)crate4 unavoidably 
st*ts limits to the capat itv or the functioning level of 
vour program. While these cro.ss-ef fects are hard to 
measure, it is important for an overall description of 
the program to Ixrar thetn in mind. 

8. Identify and Repair your Failures 

Kverv program will have students with differ- 
ent skills and capacities, and every program will 
have its sticcess«.*s and its dropouts. Take an hcmest 
. look at vour weakest students and your dropouts, as 
well as \our successes, and try to identifv who they 
are. usitig the information vou have collected early 



in the program. You may fmd there is a pattern to 
ycmr successes and failures which can be changed by 
administrative impmvements. 

Work through the processes by which you ti^ to 
retait) studeius, and see if these need la be modified 
for the weaker ones, rhis is another way in which 
constatu feedback with evaluation staff can identify 
problem areas and raise the overall standards of* 
your program. 

9. Identify potendal students you fail to reach 

If possible, identify potential students hi your 
community who fail to enroll in the program. Talk 
to some of them or use a survey form lo find out 
why. I'here may be practical problems you can help 
resolve, or fears and itihibiiions you can help these 
people overcome- This will help you understand 
how effective your particular program is as a com- 
munity resource. 

10. Use of Consultants for Evaluation 

Ati outside consultant is probably necessary to 
evaluate the project. The cxmsultant should check at 
least monthly that the data is being collected and 
recorded properly. A data clerk or administrative 
assistatit is necess^iry to handle such details. 

The evaluation consultant or evaluator is also re- 
sponsible for the date interpretation. The project 
director also receives periodic reports from the 
evaluator, which serve to keep the project director 
alert to the project objectives and the timetable nec- 
essary for each objective. 

Some Standardised Tests used by Reading 
Academies 

1. Reading Evaluation — Adult Diagnosis 
Test by Ruth CoIvin,^FoUett Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1972. 

2. (iates-MacGintie Reading Test, (Survey D, 

1965, 1972,Teachers College, Columbia 
Univershy). 

X SelectABLE, ABLE (Aduii Basic Learning 
Exam) by Harcouri, Brace, Jovanovich, 
Inc. 

Other Progress Tests 

4. Informal Reading Scale 

5. Employtje. Apt it ude" Survey ( PsychologicaJ 
Services, Inc) 
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6. SlYhkA and Ciillege Abiliiy l^si (Educa- 
tifHtal reeling Service) 

7. G.K.D. lest 

8. A.B.R.I. iiiiornwl (pubiiJihetl) reading^as- 
H*iisiiuMU tor tuiHiionallv illiieralc adults 

9. livtbrmal Reading lest, Michael Cn>««»- 
neti« Right to Reaci 

10. Adult API. Survey published bv I he Ainer- 
iiaii lailiege testing Progra^t 

1 1 . Reading/Kver\da\ Attiviiies in Liie, RKAl. 

12. Wide Range At hie\enient l est 

\X Ittdividual Reading Placement Inventorv 
(Fi>llett) 



Resources 

Hvman, H.H., C:hiirlc* R. Wright, and Terrencc K. Hopkins, 
Applwaium of Metlwds uf Efoluattun, V , Cdtfomia Press, Berke- 

N-if/iger. H. Uan, R. Brent rjtiitnpson, Michael D, Hiscox, 
t hcinias R, ()wcn, Aduli Literacy: An Evduatum <^fCumnUy 
Ai<utubU tmtrumenU by A&sesjittictit Projects of N W Regional 
fcducationat l^iNirator^, 7U> S.W. Scamd Ave., Ponlanci 
OrcKon 97204 1975. 

(Standardi/cd test tT%u\i% are examined in the four crucial i»reas: 

1. niea«iretnt-nt validity— standardizing requirement 

2. exatninee appropriateness— <linkal rec|uirement 
H. technical exiellence— ^tfandardif ing rctjuiremeni 
4. atlministrative usability— feasibility requirement.) 
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Continuation Strategies 



Laural Adier 



IiitttKiiutintt 

Huilduig Community Support Prior to I^st Year of Funding 

Alternative Full Funding Strategies 

Alternative Support Funding Sources 

CheikiiM 

Bihiitigraphv 



UrtreduetkHi 

I he piir{M>se cit' this chapter ts to explore various 
aiternativeH available to insure toiitinuation of a 
publicly supportcci adult literac y proj(rai« atter its 
ia!ii year oi tutuhtig. lt*s likely that most programs 
woulti wish to coiutiuie the activities of the pn>{ect 
after Hinciin); if it were possible. I he following sec- 
tions will present a variety of ahernative funding 
sources, full funding possibilities as well as support 
funding. 

Building CotrnnunHy Support Prior to Funding 
Tomiination 

Kstabtishing strategies for continuing funding 
should begin as earlv in the operation ot your pro- 
ject as |x>ssib!e. Don't wait until the last year of 
f unding to l)egin kxtking for alternative sources of 
supjxirt. Your chances for survival beyond the 
f unding {>eri(Ki will be much belter if you have 
sjKMU the last vears building a base of support within 
vour cc»nununitv. One way to encourage commu- 
tiitv agencv sup|)ort of your program is to actively 
involve vourself and other staff members in the 
supf)ort of the targeted agencies. Your participa- 
titm in agencv advisor\ councils is a g«KKi way to 
hutid communication, atid keep your program in 
the public eve. Attending city council meetings and 
Imal sihcM>l board meetings will also help to keep 
you in c ontact with leaders of your commimity and 
with their perceptions both of commimity needs 
and sources of possible support. If community or- 
ganizations and ageticies have come to depend 
upon the services of vour program, they will be 
atixious to help vou find alternative sources for 
continuaticm. 

I he f ollowing.are examples of cotnmunily orga- 
ni/attot!s uful agetuies with which adult literacy 
programs should develop a strong supportive rela- 
ticmship. Manv of these have potential for provid- 
ing ar least partial funding support to enable the 
program to provide services beyond its funding pei 
riod. (Not all organizations will be Tound in all 
communities.) 

existing adult education/ABE prograttus 

vcK'ational education programs 

Department of Health Services 

Communitv Center Programs 

YWCA / 

ymc:a 

Men*s Service clubs (Kiwanis, Rotary, etc.) 
IxKJil women's clubs 

Asj^Riation of American University Women 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 



lAK'dl Chamber of Commerce 
Law Enforcement Agencies 

Youth Authority 

('ount^ Pn>batton 

l(K al ptilice or sherilT 
Church groups 

Department of Public ScKial Services 
Department of Rehabilitation 
IxK-al CET ^ programs 

IxKal Public Schools 
Local counseling services 

drug 

alcohol 

marriage and family 

vocational 
Local Voluntary Action Center 
lx>cal universities ancicolleges 
l^ubach Literacy Councils 
Literacy Volunteers of America 

AttematiYO Full Funding Sources 

The following is a list of alternative fundin^; sources 
and where to write to obtain more information** 



Fl VDINO SOI RCF 



WH£K£ lO WR! fE 



Aduh Basic Education program 

5()9 dcmottftration projects 

ESEA T itle IV C exemplary/ 
incentive grants ^ 

O.E. National DifTuston grants 
(requires OF. validation) 

Private Foundations {Tkr 

Founftaiion Dhectory 

has the most comprehensive 

list, pritc— $20.00) 
CEI A funding 



(General Revenue Sharing 

VcKattonal Education projects 
National Institute of Corrections 

l^H' Enforcement Assistance 
Atlmtnistration 

Wtmien s Educattona! 

Equity Program 

(gerteral grants) 
Consumer's Education Ppogram 



Slate Department of 
Educatbn 

State Department of 
Education ' 

State Department of 
Education 

U.S. OITiceof 
Education 

Foundation Center 
Columbia L'nivcrstty 
Press. New York. N.Y. 

Write State employment ^ 
office for local prime , 
agent Sponsors 

IxKat county government/ 
Board of Supervisors 

U.S. Office of Education 

NIC— Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

LEAA 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Offue oi Ediication 



U.S. OffKe of Education 



F«K cmgntng funding informatton read iUe ft^al RtgLsttt 
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AHtmativf Suppot^ Fimdbut Soiirett 



crneklitt 



* I'he tuiiowing are ptmibttttie!^ of support imxd- 
irig. While theM^ prograiiiH tnav not luUy sitpplai:' 
the hmds, they have the |xmibihtv ofanitributing 
vahtabie re^utrces and siippoi t to vour program, 
and may lie combined with other f unding sources to 
keep vour progratn alive. 



H AUtNt; Soi 



(.Wfr^f* HWfe StUits {MHi conn 41 1 
with a toUegp tctt work sUhU 
ein{)k>\c^%. Y«ni jw\ 25 pruciit 
«t thr Hcit krr's vibr\ , thr 
wnt k <itutU . |>tt>f{r.i!n 
fMvx 75 {irttriitl* 

SeiiilhtKfrh(iiHi Yttuth (.<trpy {W'V.) 
pruvuicN \outhtul uoikois at no 

ii>%X to |>tf>{CH( 

/*^; Mia Kapffft ipt<>\ui(*s 
%ttt««ll g{ant%)i 

HV«rfi\ t.ii uiUumal h qutt\ 

Miim of rfu* ioiitntutiiu .igffuit*s 
IKrf<f in S*h!u>ii Out* 



IflHal UPti\e*tMtv or 
(olU-gr 



H rite %taie etttplovment 
otfttt* tor local 
prune a^c'iu 

\oiir Unalihaptfr 

I S OfiUec»t Kciiuatton 

1. 1 H al agf m v hr^iu h 



HAVE YOU 

explored alt the community agency resources in 

your area? ^ 

involved yt>ti and your staff in agency advisory 
coutlctls. public meetings, service club meetings. 

etc? \ 

written to appmpriate full funding sources for in- 
formation cm applicant qualifications, and proposal 

tequirements? — 

expbred appropriate suppon funding sources which 
would be of v;due to your projea? . 

Btbliogiaphy 

ESTABUSHISC COMMVNin UTERACV PROGRAMS, by 
t^urei Adfer and John Ftcischman. Hacienda La Rucnie 
I'jnfied School District. Right To Read Academy. 15839 E. 
Rowland St., La Pucnte, C:a.. 1976. 

FEPERAL REGISTER, published by thcOffKeof Fedfifral Regis- 
ter, Naftonat Archives and Records Service. General Ser\ ices 
Administratiori. Washington, D.C. 

EorSDATidS DIRECTORY, edited by Marianna l^wis. Foun- 
dation Onter, Ctflumbia University Prt»ss. New York, N.Y.. 
|975et!!tion. 
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